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ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Board of Education has the honor to submit, herewith, 
to the Legislature, in accordance with section 6 of chapter 39 
of the Revised Laws, as amended by section 4, chapter 457 of 
the Acts of 1909, its seventy-ninth annual report. 

In Part I. the Commissioner of Education sets forth, in 
section A (page 21, "The Improvement of Educational 
Administration in Massachusetts ")> a number of educational 
problems which must be matters of concern to citizens and 
educators in Massachusetts during the next decade, if the de- 
velopment of education in this State is to keep pace with the 
demands which will certainly be made upon it. Most of the 
topics (a rfeumg of which will be found on page 21) are 
discussed in their relation to educational administration, since 
only by right methods of administrative organization and pro- 
cedure, including underlying legislation, can conditions be 
created under which effective teaching becomes possible. 

Section B (page 88) is a review of the report on the State 
normal schools submitted to the Legislature of 1915 by the 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency. Some of the findings 
and criticisms of the commission, as these are presented by the 
Commissioner of Education, are obviously important. In fact, 
in many cases the problems involved had already been clearly 
recognized by the Board, and measures designed to bring about 
necessary improvements had been initiated at the time that the 
report was submitted. Other findings and criticisms of the 
commission appear to the commissioner to be based upon in- 
adequate mformation as to existing conditions and pending 
changes in the normal schools themselves. 

Section C (page 115) contains proposed legislation to be 
submitted by the Board to the General Court of 1916. This 
legislation consists of nine measures, each of which is definitely 
constructive in character as preparing the way for better con- 
ditions in educational administration in Massachusetts. 
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10 BOARD OF EDUCATION. [Jan. 

In Part II. the commissioner reviews those features of the 
reports of the deputy conmiissioners, agents and normal school 
principals which are of the greatest general interest^ giving 
especial consideration to the recommendations made by these 
educators for future developments in their respective fields of 
work. 

Among the matters herein discussed^ the following are of 
especial importance^ in view of present educational conditions 
in Massachusetts and probable developments in the immediate 
future: (a) proposed manuals for use of high school teachers; 
(b) reconmiendations relative to development of intermediate 
schools; (c) improvement of rural school administration; (d) 
further development of the teachers' registration bureau; (e) the 
organization of continuation schools; (f) the training of teachers 
for vocational schools; (g) the improved administration of in- 
dustrial schools; (h) county agricultural schools; and (t) va- 
rious actual or proposed extensions of work in normal schools. 

Part III. of the report relates to the routine detail work of 
the staff of the Board, and contains material heretofore pre- 
sented as Part II. Part IV. presents the statistics compiled 
from the annual school returns. 

Chapter 294 of the Acts of 1915 created a Department of 
University Extension under the direction of the Board of 
Education. James A. Moyer has been appointed director of 
this department, and a staff of agents and clerical assistants 
is now being organized under his direction to administer the 
work of this department. Mr. Moyer was bom in Norris- 
town, Pa., in 1877. He graduated from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School of Harvard University in 1899, and holds a master's 
degree from that university, granted in 1904. Mr. Moyer has 
been an instructor in the Harvard engineering camp, and 
afterwards became a general engineer for Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co. of New York. From 1908 to 1912 he was assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering in the University of Mich- 
igan. From 1912 to 1915 Mr. Moyer held the professorship 
of mechanical engineering and the directorship of the Engi- 
neering Extension Division of the State College, Pennsylvania. 
He has established and maintained extension departments in a 
large number of industrial centers in Pennsylvania, such as 
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Phfladelphia, Harrisburg, Scranton, Pittsburg, York, Lancaster, 
Erie, Butler and Wilmerding. He has been unusually success- 
ful in arranging for part-time or co-operative agreements with 
various railroads and manufacturing companies. Mr. Moyer 
has also served as a member of a special conmiittee of the Land 
Grant College Association, on the preparation of text-books 
for extension education, and is the author of several widely 
used manuals on steam turbines, internal combustion motors 
and power plant economics. Mr. Moyer began service as 
director of the Department of University Extension Oct. 20, 
1915. 

W. L. Hale has been appointed an agent of the De- 
partment of University Extension, and began service Nov. 1, 
1915. Mr. Hale was bom in Newburyport Aug. 30, 1886, and 
was educated in the Newburyport public schools. He graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1908 with 
the degree of bachelor of science in electrical engineering. He 
was then for two years in the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering in the Pennsylvania State College. In September, 
1910, he was detailed to organize shop apprentice schools for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and later became supervisor of 
this system of schools. He retained the position of associate 
professor of electrical engineering, and was detailed for college 
extension work in the Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Hale has published two books on elementary mathe- 
matics. He has made a study of public, private and corpora- 
tion schools in this country and abroad. He aided in the or- 
ganization of the National Association of Corporation Schools 
in 1912, and is now chairman of the committee on trade ap- 
prenticeship schools of this organization. Mr. Hale, for the 
present, will be in charge of technical correspondence courses 
conducted by the Department of University Extension. 

Robert H. Spahr has been appointed an agent of the De- 
partment of University Extension, and began service in this 
capacity on Dec. 1, 1915. Mr. Spahr is a native of Maryland. 
He was born in 1883. After graduating from the Hagerstown 
High School in Maryland in 1905 he taught in the grammar 
school for one year and then entered the Washington and 
Lee University, frbm which he received the bachelor of science 
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degree of engineering in 1909. Mr. Spahr was instructor in 
physics for three years in the State University of Kentucky; 
in 1912 he became assistant professor in this university, which 
position he held until 1914. He holds the degree of bachelor 
of science from the State University of Kentucky for graduate 
work in physics, and has also pursued courses in the University 
of Chicago in the graduate school of civil engineering. In 
1914 Mr. Spahr was appointed a member of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania State College and put in charge of the field 
organization of engineering extension for that State. He re- 
signed this position during the summer of 1915 to become 
professor of physics at the Kansas State Manual Training 
Normal School. Mr. Spahr is the author of a set of physical 
laboratory notes, is a contributor to magazines and has trav- 
eled extensively. 

Albert G. Boyden, forty-six years principal, and since 1906 
principal emeritus of the Bridgewater State Normal School, 
died on May 30, 1915. 

Mr. Boyden was born in Walpole, Feb. 5, 1827. He grad- 
uated from the Bridgewater Normal School in 1849, and re- 
mained in that school one year as a special student. In the 
winter of 1850 and 1851 he taught a grammar school in Hing- 
ham, and soon after returned to the normal school, where he 
was for a short time assistant under Principal Nicholas Till- 
inghast. He was then for three years principal of the English 
High School at Salem, and for one year submaster of the Chap- 
man Grammar School in Boston. In 1860 he became an 
assistant in the Bridgewater Normal School, and after a three 
years' term in this position was, in 1863, elected principal of 
the school. When he took charge the school consisted of 4 
teachers and about 70 students. During his connection with 
the school the teaching staff increased to 16, and the total 
enrollment to 300; the property grew in value from $10,000 to 
over $500,000. He trained more than 4,000 persons for educa- 
tional work. On his resignation from the principalship he 
was made principal emeritus, and continued to teach in the 
school until nearly the time of his death. Mr. Boyden early 
devoted himself to the study of educational methods, and as 
principal he applied the principles of education which he 
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formulated to all the courses of study in the normal school. He 
was especially versted in what was formerly called the " analytic- 
objective " method of teaching, and introduced laboratories and 
apparatus for its efifective demonstration. 

Cyrus M. Durgin, principal of the Lowell State Normal 
School, died July 26, 1915, at Wilton, N. H. Mr. Durgin was 
born in Lowell on Feb. 11, 1869. He attended the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the high school in 
1886. He graduated from Amherst College in 1890 with the 
degree of A.B. He then returned to Lowell, and after teaching 
in the high school for a time as substitute became master of 
the Bartlett School, a practice school connected with the Lowell 
State Normal School, which position he held from 1892 until he 
was appointed principal of the Lowell State Normal School in 
1908. During his seven years of service in this school as prin- 
cipal Mr. Durgin did a valuable service in giving a definite 
and professional character to the curriculum, so that the 
school was considered by competent authorities as one of the 
most efficient in the State. 

John J. Mahoney, assistant superintendent of schools in Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed principal to succeed Cyrus M. Durgin. 

Mr. Mahoney was bom in Lawrence Dec. 2, 1880. He 
graduated with the rank of valedictorian from St. Mary's 
Parochial School, Lawrence, in 1896. He graduated from 
Phillips Andover in 1899, and from Harvard in 1903, with the 
degree of A.B. magna cum laude. He has taken several graduate 
courses in the division of education at Harvard. Mr. Mahoney 
taught English in the Lawrence High School in 1903 and 1904. 
From 1904 to 1906 he was principal of a grammar school in 
Lawrence, and in 1906 was elected supervisor of the Lawrence 
evening schools, which position he retained until 1912, when he 
was elected assistant superintendent of schools in Cambridge. 
He has had immediate charge of the evening schools, and has 
also acted as secretary of the school committee. He has also been 
examiner of teachers for the Boston school committee. Under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation Mr. Mahoney 
spent the winter of 1907-08 in a study of the schools of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He has written several reports on courses 
of study, and also articles for educational magazines. 
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In response to a request from the managers of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, Massachusetts presented an 
exhibit of the work of State-aided vocational schools in Massa- 
chusetts, together with that of the textile schools of this State. 
The educational exhibit was in immediate charge of C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, formerly principal of the high school at Brockton, 
the Commissioner of Education acting in an advisory capacity. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of giving a concrete exposition 
of the theory and practice of vocational education in this 
State, the exhibit is acknowledged to have been a decided 
success. Steps are being taken to return the exhibit to Mas- 
sachusetts, and to use it to inform the people of the Common- 
wealth as to the extent, variety and character of vocational 
education now in operation in this State. 

The Board of Education is submitting bills for proposed 
legislation on the following matters: — 

(a) An Act providing for State certification of teachers. This 
measure was before the Legislature of 1915, and was by that 
body referred to the General Court of 1916. 

(6) An Act providing for a record of minors, to take the place 
of the annual school census, as now required. 

(c) An Act to provide additional State aid for towns of less 
than five hundred families, maintaining high schools. 

(d) A Resolve authorizing and directing the Board to investi- 
gate county training schools, and making an appropriation for 
such investigation. 

(e) An Act requiring school committees to formulate a code 
of rules and regulations, whereby their procedure is to be 
governed. 

(/) An Act to provide for the establishment of sewer service 
to the State Normal School at Framingham. 

(g) At the request of the Association of Massachusetts Super- 
intendents of Schools, the Board also submits a bill providing 
for a State system of certification of superintendents of schools. 

(A) An Act authorizing and directing the Board to annually 
report on all educational institutions which receive aid from the 
Conunonwealth, and making appropriation for such reports. 

(t) An Act giving the Board of Education authority to make 
contracts with cities and towns for the establishment and main- 
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tenance of training schools in connection with State normal 
schools. 

(j) The Board also asks for the following appropriations for 
State normal schools: — 

1. For building, equipping and furnishing a dormitory, and 
for building and equipping a new laundry, and for certain other 
improvements at the State Normal School at Framingham, the 
sum of $72,245. 

2. For a new dormitory, refectory and kitchen at the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater, the sum of $237,000, $88,000 of 
which is to be available in 1916 and $149,000 in 1917. 

A brief discussion of the substance of each of these proposed 
acts is presented in Part I. of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FREDERICK P. FISH, Chairman, 
JEREMIAH E. BURKE, 
ELLA LYMAN CABOT, 
JAMES CHALMERS, 
A. LINCOLN FILENE, 
THOMAS B. FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, 
PAUL H. HANUS, 
MARGARET SLATTERY, 

Members of the Board, 
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BOAED OF EDUCATION. 
SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



Officss of the Board of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1916. 

To the Board of Edvcation, 

The Commissioner of Education herewith submits for your 
consideration the appended report. Part I. consists of the re- 
port of the commissioner, and Part II. of a review by the com- 
missioner of the reports of the agents of the Board and of the 
normal school principals. 

Part I. Report of the Commissioner. 

A. The Improvement of Educational Administration in 

Massachusetts. 

B. Review of Report of the Commission on Economy and 

Efficiency relative to Massachusetts Normal Schools. 

C. Proposed Legislation. 

Part II. Review of Reports of Agents of the Board and Normal School 
PrincipfJs. 
I. Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
II. Department of Vocational Education, 
in. Report of Business Agent. 
IV. Reports of Normal School Principals. 

Part III. Detailed Report of the Work of the Board. 

I. Summary of Statistics for School Year 1914r-15. 
II. State Normal Schools. 
III. High Schools. 
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Part III. Detafled Report of the Work of the Board — Cm, 

IV. Registration of Teachers. 

V. Superintendents of Schools. 

VI. Conferences. 

VII. State-aided Vocational Education. 

VIII. County Training Schools. 

DC. Massachusetts School Fund. 

X. Financial Statement of the Board. 

Part IV. Statistical Returns. 

Abstract of School Returns for the School Year 1914-15. 

DAVID SNEDDEN, 

Commissioner. 
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Pabt I. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 



A. THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 

TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

B. REVIEW OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY RELATIVE TO MASSA- 
CHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

C. PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 
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' Part I. 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONER. 



A. THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The commissioner presents for consideration herewith a 
general discussion of some of the conditions which must be 
studied and steps that should be taken in any systematic, 
deliberate and comprehensive effort to improve the quality, and 
to effect desirable extensions in the scope, of public education 
in Massachusetts during the next few years. These discussions 
and proposals relate chiefly to educational administration, for 
the reason that, as education is now organized, improvements in 
administration and administrative conditions constitute the 
first and most necessary approach towards the making of 
specific improvements. 

The discussion is presented under the following main heads: — 

I. Certain preliminary considerations (these involve some of the factors 
of social organization and the resulting demands on educational adminis- 
tration which are fundamental in character) (page 22). 

II. A summary of conditions adverse to the further development of 
sound educational administration in Massachusetts (page 25). 

III. A summary of conditions favorable to further sound development 
of educational administration (page 30). 

IV. Some specific needs of educational administration in Massachu- 
setts (this includes an examination of several of the divisions of education 
in each of which there exist clearly defined needs for further development 
or partial reorganization, page 35). 

Separate consideration is given to each of the foUowing topics: 
(a) elementary education in lower grades; (6) intermediate schools; 
(c) secondary education; (cQ vocational education; (e) continuation 
education; (/) kindergarten and subprimary education; {q) State-aided 
higher technical education; (^) Normal Art School; (i) imiversity ex- 
tension teaching; (j) education of immigrants; ijz) education of delin- 
quents; (0 education of defectives; (m) normal school education; 
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(n) training of teachers for secondary schools; (o) training of teachers 
for vocational schools; (p) certification of teachers; (q) the after-training 
of teachers; (r) compulsory school attendance; (a) medical inspection 
of schools; and (t) supervision of plans for school buildings. 

y. Fundamental requirements (being a brief analysis of certain of 
the general requirements essential to further development of sound educa- 
tional administration in each of the fields described above). These include 
(a) application, to an increasing extent, of scientific standards in educa- 
tion; (6) application of the principles of co-ordination of service, and of 
supervision, in relation to all specific administrative functions; and (c) 
provision of adequate financial aid from State sources as a means of 
equalizing educational opportunities (page 78). 

The topics discussed are so numerous, and the scope of some 
of them so comprehensive, that the treatment is necessarily 
condensed. This condensation, since it has also rendered 
necessary the omission of many of the detailed considerations 
upon which findings and recommendations are based, may have 
the effect of causing certain of the conclusions to appear 
unjustifiably dogmatic. They are believed to represent, never- 
theless, the matured convictions of those persons who have 
given fullest consideration to current conditions and problems in 
educational administration. 

I. Some Preliminary ConsidorationB. 

Because social organization in both urban and rural com- 
munities is now exceedingly complex, legitimate demands for 
specialized and trained service in all phases of public education 
are growing more exacting; and the inter-relations of local com- 
munity and State in the support and direction of various forms 
of public school service are steadily becoming more involved and 
intricate. It is a reasonable assumption, therefore, that good 
schools and good teaching cannot be found where administra- 
tive agencies are incomplete, poorly organized or of inferior 
quality. Hence, the surest single test of the soundness of the 
underlying educational ideals and of the school practices which 
determine the quality of the education being offered in any 
State or community is to be found in the character of the aims, 
means and methods of educational administration. 

"Administrative agencies," as the term is here used, include 
the officials charged with educational administration; the con- 
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stitutional and statutory provbions by which public education 
is authorized and required; the purposes and methods formu- 
lated in principles, policies, programs, courses of instruction 
and regulations used by educational administrators as guides 
to efficient and economical schooling; and the standards and 
tests by which the extent and character of the service offered 
may be measured. Administrative agencies in education, and 
the practices which they originate, affect and control, are here 
discussed under the head of "educational administration." 

Current problems in educational administration can be 
studied to best advantage when it is recognized that educa- 
tion, and especially public education, is a large and important 
phase of the general "social economy" of community. State 
and nation, and as such must conform in its broader aims, 
means and methods to the principles now more or less con- 
sciously applied in that social economy. The term "social 
economy," as here used, comprehends the expressed ideals, 
co-oi>erative movements, formulated programs and organized 
knowledge whereby men and women, sometimes individually, 
more often collectively, are seeking the betterment of the con- 
ditions surrounding or affecting human life. It comprises many 
and varied efforts, sometimes only partially conscious, looking 
towards greater individual insight into society as now organized, 
the end in view being a better development of individuals and 
of social groups. The purposeful planning of social activities, the 
accumulation of knowledge of social facts and principles, and 
the creation of administrative agencies, all come within the 
range of constructive social action as conceived by students 
and administrators active in the field of this social economy. 
In many of its newer departments methods of work are be- 
coming scientific, and application is being made, with some 
success, of standards and practices resembling those which have 
effected so many profound changes during recent years in 
industry, transportation and business. 

It has been fully demonstrated that men, working in co- 
operation, and using accumulated knowledge, can modify and 
improve, in large measure, the conditions of their material 
environment as regards the control of natural forces and the 
accumulation and distribution of material products. Simi- 
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larly, one of the central articles in the faith of modern civilized 
peoples is that the purposeful control and improvement of 
many factors in human welfare besides those of a material 
character — such as accepted ideals and tested knowledge of 
social organization^ common sentiments^ public and private 
institutions, and co-operative enterprises — are well within the 
range of conscious positive social action. 

This interpretation of education as a large and important 
phase of modem social economy provides, therefore, the most 
effective approach to the study of present tendencies and needs 
in such education, and furnishes the only adequate basis on 
which to project plans for its further development. The pres- 
ent attitude of the State towards public instruction is but one 
example of popular insistence on the need and possibilities of 
collective action in support and control of agencies making for 
social well-being. Few careful students now doubt that edu- 
cation can, as a result of means now available, be made, in 
much greater degree than heretofore, concrete and specific in 
its aims, effective in its processes, and economical of the time, 
health, ideals and material resources which it employs and 
affects. Educational administration in important respects can 
learn from engineering and medicine the great value of pre- 
vbion of ends and prearrangement of means and methods. It 
can and should organize and increase technical knowledge 
throughout its entire field, utilize experimental methods, meas- 
ure results, and compare the relative eflBciency of various 
processes. 

If education, as one of the great enterprises in social econ- 
omy, is to make due progress in the future, such progress can 
be achieved only, as in those other fields of men's activity 
wherein modem methods are applied, through a more exten- 
sive use of expert knowledge, a greater division and special- 
ization of effort, more extended scientific research, and the 
provision of increased financial support. The public must in- 
creasingly regard outlay of money, time and energy on edu- 
cation as a form of desirable social investment, no less than is 
revenue expended for defence, for the administration of justice, 
for highways and for public health. Because returns from edu- 
cation are not always as visible and tangible as are those in 
other fields, proportionately greater effort will be required to 
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arouse popular interest sufficient to insure the financial sup- 
port needed by an enlarged and improved public school sys- 
tem. Existing conditions adverse to, as well as those favor- 
ing, the further development of education must frequently be 
analyzed and examined with a view to desirable and possible 
changes. The problems presented by specific departments of 
education must be studied both in their local and specific 
aspects, and in the light of general principles of sound social 
economy. 

n. Summary of ConditionB Advene to Effective Educational 
Administration in MaBsachusetts. 

Many of the conditions imfavorable to the future develop- 
ment of sound educational administration in Massachusetts 
prevail also throughout the United States. Among such condi- 
tions may be noted: (1) the large extent to which complete 
control and direction of educational affairs are vested in local 
authorities; (2) limited knowledge of definite standards as to 
aims and methods, and as to actual measurement of restdts; 
(3) imsatisfactory provision for the professional improvement of 
teachers in service; (4) the disproportionate number of women 
teachers in upper grades and secondary schools; (5) lack of 
facilities for the training of men teachers; (6) lax enforcement 
and inadequate supervision of attendance legislation; and (7) 
defective organization and support of special education of 
immigrants. But Massachusetts is more seriously handicapped 
than most other States in the following additional respects: 
(8) the absence of legislative provisions for the partial equaliza- 
tion of the burden of supporting education; (9) the economic 
decadence of some rural communities; (10) the relative absence 
of opportunities for higher education, general and professional, 
for those finding it difficult to pay tuition fees; and (11) the 
absence of a State system of custodial education of certain 
classes of defectives. These restrictive conditions may be 
briefly discussed as follows: — 

Local Control. 
Throughout the country each State, by legislation, creates its 
system of public schools. But owing to inherent conditions of 
political organization the administration and enforcement of 
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educational legislation have always been left largely to local 
authorities. State legislation authorizes and requires the estab- 
lishment of public schools, sanctions the raising of funds for 
their support, and at later stages of development definitely 
prescribes certain requirements which finally extend to the pre- 
scription of specific purposes and even administrative methods 
in detail. 

Almost nowhere have effective State supervisory agencies 
been created to enforce existing legislation, and as a result the 
actual development of the public schools has varied greatly 
according to local sentiment and opinion. Imperfections arising 
from this condition need not be described in detail, as they are 
familiar to every observer. In recent years there has been a 
marked trend towards the provision of some form of State 
supervision, whereby the State as a whole can ascertain the 
extent to which, in any given community, public money is 
being rightly expended and sound educational standards en- 
forced. Such tendencies are resolutely opposed by many who 
sincerely fear the development of undue centralization of au- 
thority. Believers in local autonomy hold that State super- 
vision may reach a point where citizens of the local community 
will cease to be interested in education, will be powerless to 
affect the course of administration, and, in consequence, will 
curtail financial and moral support. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence in nearly all States that 
experience and the recognition of the needs of public education 
are leading State and local authorities to devise means for 
co-operation in such a way as to preserve and increase local 
interest on the one hand, and on the other, to insure an economi- 
cal and effective expenditure of public funds. 

Scientific Standards. 
Education is one of the fields of institutional activity in 
which "custom'' standards, as opposed to scientific standards, 
have persisted longest. This survival has been inevitable 
because of the complexity of education and the imperfect 
development of the sciences which underlie administrative 
practices and effective instruction, namely, sociology and psy- 
chology. As a consequence, educators have been unable or 
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indisposed to formulate clear and exact definitions of the aims 
which should control educational organization, methods of 
instruction and measurement of results. In contrast with 
medicine, agriculture and engineering, education is, therefore, 
as yet relatively primitive and empirical as to its underlying 
theory. 

Conditions are, however, now changing rapidly. With the 
establishment of departments of education in our American 
colleges and universities systematic study of problems of 
education by scientific methods has begun. Sociology and 
psychology, while also still imperfectly developed, are making 
important contributions. Through these agencies, among others, 
the way is being opened for definite advances towards the 
establishment of scientific foundations for administrative prac- 
tice and methods of instruction. Present problems are dis- 
cussed below (page 78). 

After-training of Teachers. 

The teaching force of American public schools is only in part 
professionally trained. The largest present need in improving 
the professional training of teachers, a need especially felt in 
Massachusetts, where a majority of the younger teachers are 
already normal school graduates, is for professional training 
after entering service. Teachers generally begin work at about 
the age of twenty or twenty-one. Through experience some 
soon acquire skill, but very many are neither disposed, nor, 
as a result of existing opportunities, encouraged, to improve 
themselves in a technical sense, namely, by systematic study as 
a means of interpreting experience and acquiring better insight. 

At present custom and tradition operate against tlie develop- 
ment of comprehensive means of after-training. School teachers 
once were employed for a specified number of weeks or months, 
and during the rest of the year had no responsibility to the 
schools. Not infrequently they took up other work during the 
long vacation period. But now the school year is substantially 
thirty-six weeks in length everywhere in Massachusetts, and the 
time has arrived when the teacher's relation to her employment 
should be examined and redefined as preliminary to preparing 
the way for her better professional training while in service. 
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A system whereby teachers remain xmoccupied eight or twelve 
weeks in the year, with no direct responsibility for professional 
training, is essentially faulty, and one which demands* radical 
changes, even though substantial increases of salaries might be 
required as an accompanying condition. Some constructive 
proposals are made elsewhere (page 73). 

Proportion op Women to Men Teachers. 
For many years the proportion of women to men teachers 
has everywhere been increasing, and in no State has this 
process gone farther than in Massachusetts, where men are 
practically no longer found in grade positions. Definite evils 
to education certainly result from this condition. The remedy 
for these must be found in administrative measures, which, on 
the one hand, define specific fields of teaching in which men 
should be employed rather than women, and, on the other, 
provide an adequate supply of trained men for such fields. 

A Normal School for Men. 
Normal schools have been fairly successful in training women 
teachers. Gradually, however, men have ceased to enter these 
schools as students, so that in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
there are no satisfactory agencies to assist men to prepare for 
elementary school positions. The Board of Education has fre- 
quently pointed out this defect, and has urged the establish- 
ment of a State normal school for men exclusively. Separate 
schools for men and for women teachers are found abroad, and 
it is necessary that similar provisions should be made in Massa- 
chusetts if any considerable number of men are to be trained 
for teaching in elementary schools, and at the same time to be 
enabled to lay foundations for future service as supervisors 
and administrators. A renewed request for the means to pro- 
vide a separate normal school for men should be made to the 
Legislature in the near future. 

Compulsory School Attendance. 

Massachusetts ranks high among the States in the character 

of its legislation requiring the attendance of children on schools. 

The enforcement of this legislation is not yet satisfactory, in 

part owing to reliance upon purely local agencies for its admin- 
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istration and supervision, and in part owing to the confusion 
of jurisdiction as between educational agencies and those es- 
tablished to enforce labor legislation. In rural commxinities 
local attendance officers are embarrassed in attempts to punish 
violations of the law. Combining the function of attendance 
officers and school census enumerators would be a step towards 
more effective administration. There would result from this 
at least a complete registration of all persons of compulsory 
school age. Some form of State supervision is also essential; 
specific proposals as to which are made elsewhere (pages 74 
and 119). 

Education of Immigrants. 

The problems of educational administration grow in com- 
plexity as the population becomes more heterogeneous. Immi- 
gration, and the resulting gathering together of immigrants in 
certain towns and cities because of economic and social con- 
ditions, make it extremely difficult to maintain right standards 
and to enforce educational legislation. Where such a situa- 
tion exists the State should contribute to the support of sup- 
plemental educational agencies, such as evening schools for 
adults, and should insure minimum standards of general edu- 
cation. Further discussion of these problems is foimd else- 
where (page 58). 

State Aid. 

The Board of Education has several times shown that Mas- 
sachusetts falls far behind other States in providing support, 
by the State, for education. The burden of the cost of public 
education is most unequally and inequitably distributed in 
Massachusetts. Some of the general problems involved are 
analyzed elsewhere (page 86). 

Economic Decline op Certain Towns. 
The opening of agricultural land in the west, and the im- 
provement of transportation facilities upward of half a century 
ago, marked the beginning of an economic decline in some 
towns of the State which has continued to the present time. 
The effects of this on the public schools has been very bad. 
Standards have remained low, and great injury is being done 
to the children, for which eventually State and country as a 
whole must suffer. 
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Free Higher Education. 
Attention has frequently been called, in recent years, to the 
comparative absence in Massachusetts of facilities for higher 
education available to those persons unable to pay tuition fees. 
This need hks been met, in part at least, by the enactment of 
legislation in 1915 providing for a Department of Extension 
Service under direction of the Board of Education, but this will 
offer only slight relief to young persons ready for a college 
education but unable to pay tuition fees. In 1915 the Board 
submitted to the Legislature a bill providing for free scholar- 
ships in existing colleges, but it failed of passage. 

Education of Physical Defectives. 
One of the few educational functions to be developed under 
State auspices in Massachusetts is the care and training of 
physical defectives. The State now maintains schools for crippled 
and mentally sub-normal children. Private agencies for edu- 
cating deaf and blind children are given State aid. These 
agencies do their work well, but do not cover all parts of a field 
which is yearly growing more varied and extensive. Further- 
more, adequate provision is not now made for a great variety 
of partial defectives vhose education is not or cannot be pro- 
vided for in existing public schools, but whose condition is not 
sufficiently serious to justify commitment to an institution. 
Some of the problems involved are discussed elsewhere^ in this 
report (page 62). 

m. Summary of Ezifting Conditions Pavorable to Educational 
Administration in Massachusetts. 

The development of educational administration in Massa- 
chusetts will be greatly facilitated by public interest already 
awakened, legislation enacted and administrative conditions 
established. An adequate inventory of these factors includes at 
least the following: (1) community interest and confidence in 
public education; (2) school legislation already enacted; (3) 
existing educational customs and traditions; (4) local admin- 
istrative machinery; (5) facilities for training elementary school 
teachers; (6) teachers' retirement system; (7) the system of 
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State-aided vocational education; (8) legislation for medical 
inspection of schools; (fi) free text-book system; (10) length of 
school year; (11) method of appointing State boards. 

Public Interest in Education. 

Local public interest, one may grant, has constituted the 
principal influence in the development of the public school 
service in the past, and a continuance of that interest is essen- 
tial to further advances. Proposals for new legislation or for 
changes in administrative agencies must be considered in the 
light of their probable influence on such local public interest. 
The extent to which, under changing economic and social condi- 
tions and the introduction of new racial elements, such interest 
will continue to develop naturally, is a problem of the future. 
Probably special means of publicity must be devised to keep 
active this interest in education and rightly to direct it. Popu- 
lar belief in the efficacy of public education as a means for 
promoting social well-being, largely a faith in the past, will gain 
greatly through being transmuted into conviction based upon 
tangible evidence. 

School Legislation. 

The existing body of general school legislation in Massachu- 
setts, because of its exhaustive and tested character, constitutes 
an exceptionally solid foundation for further educational 
advances. To an extent rarely equaled elsewhere the Common- 
wealth has persistently crystallized into legislation, usually 
specific and clear, not only the ripened convictions, but often, 
also, the aspirations, of school administrators and of the friends 
of public instruction. It is true the enforcement of this legis- 
lation frequently has been lax and inadequate, either because of 
incompetent local administrative agencies, or because such 
legislation has seemed to make unreasonable and excessive 
demands on certain communities. This condition gives rise to 
certain problems of supervision yet to be solved. 

Educational Traditions. 
Massachusetts possesses, also, an exceptionally rich fund of 
customs and traditions as to public education, some of which, 
it must be confeslsed, exercise a retarding and nullifying in- 
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fluence on proposals for a more scientific development of means 
and methods, but many of which in reality constitute positive 
factors towards such development. The general readiness of 
men and women of ability and standing to accept service on 
school committees; the friendly and at the same time critical 
attitude of parents towards the work of the schools; the 
prevalent disinclination to permit political or religious contro- 
versies to influence school administration; and especially a 
wide belief in the advantages of all forms of education, — these 
constitute a part of the heritage of popular education in Mas- 
sachusetts, ca^pable of being strengthened, and indispensable to 
further developments. 

Local School Administration. 
The local administrative machinery for public education 
in Massachusetts is surpassed by that of no other State. The 
superior elements in this machinery are: the town as the unit 
of administration; the school committee, usually consisting of 
three, and rarely of more than six, members elected by popular 
vote; the requirement that the schools of each town shall be 
directed by a superintendent of schools who usually has definite 
professional equipment for his work; and the increasing dispo- 
sition of school committees to permit and require that the 
superintendent shall serve in a genuine sense as an executive 
officer. Weak points still exist in the system of local adminis- 
tration of schools in Massachusetts, some of which are now in 
process of being remedied under the advice of agents of the 
Board of Education, and some of which can be removed only 
by fundamental legislation. 

Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools. 
No other State, except Rhode Island, surpasses Massachu- 
setts in facilities for the training of elementary school teachers. 
The 9 general State normal schools of Massachusetts now 
graduate approximately 800 students a year. These supply 
substantially 70 per cent, of the annual demand for trained 
teachers. The State could not yet meet its own needs if it were 
not for the annual immigration of a supply of competent 
teachers who have had experience or professional training or 
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both in neighboring States. The one conspicuous new need in 
this field of administration is, as stated elsewhere, the provision 
of special facilities for the training of men for elementary school 
positions. Problems involved in rendering the present schools 
more efficient are discussed elsewhere (page 64). 

Retirement System for Tk\chers. 
In 1914 legislation was enacted creating a compulsory retire- 
ment system for public school teachers in Alassachusetts. On 
its administrative and financial sides this system has been 
pronounced by competent authorities the best in the United 
States. There is every reason to believe that one effect of this 
retirement system will be to improve, slowly but surely, the 
quality of the teaching force in the public schools. 

Vocational Education. 
In 1906, and again in 1911, legislation relative to vocational 
education was enacted, which furnishes a sound and compara- 
tively effective basis for the development of systematic training 
and instruction along agricultural, industrial and homemaking 
lines. The problems of perfecting the existing system of vo- 
cational education, especially on the pedagogical side, are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (pages 40, 46, and 165). Commercial voca- 
tional education is still supported and supervised locally, with 
the result that in large and prosperous communities good 
vocational commercial schools may be found, while in other 
communities they are still comparatively weak and inefficient. 

Medical Inspection. 
In 1906 comprehensive legislation requiring medical inspec- 
tion in the schools of Massachusetts was enacted. Ample 
provisions are made in this law for the beginning of an effective 
system, and some prosperous communities have already 
achieved good results under its operation. In general, as noted 
elsewhere, it is the legislation only that is now satisfactory; its 
enforcement and administration await the development of 
State supervision. There exists now in most towns and cities 
an almost complete lack of sound general standards and of 
commonly available knowledge as to the best means and 
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methods of medical inspection in schools. The problem of 
meeting this need through adequate State supervision is dis- 
cussed elsewhere (page 75). 

Free Text-books. 
In 1884 legislation providing for free text-books in the public 
schools was enacted, which has resulted in an increase in the 
number of children able to prolong their attendance . in school, 
and, more important still, in a substantial addition to the 
actual number of days' effective teaching, because all pupils 
are supplied on the opening day with necessary books. 

Length op School Year. 
Massachusetts holds high rank among the States of the 
Union in the requirements both by laV and by custom as to a 
full school year. A minimum of one hundred and eighty days' 
actual schooling a year is given in substantially all towns and 
cities. The law requires that high schools shall be in session 
forty weeks, — a standard equaled in but one or two other 
States. Probably even more schooling will be required and 
provided in the future; certainly there are in prospect a longer 
year for vocational schools and provision for special educational 
facilities during the summer vacation for children who do not 
leave their homes. 

Supervisory Boards. 
Apart from special boards or commissions — as the board of 
trustees of the Agricultural College, textile schools, and schools 
for defectives and delinquents — the State agencies directly or 
indirectly concerned with education are the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Department of Health, the Board of Labor and 
Industries and the Board of Charity. While it is true that in a 
variety of respects the educational functions and responsibilities 
of these boards are ill defined and incomplete, it is also a fact 
that the legislation creating them, and the means of insuring 
good membership on them, are better than those commonly 
found in other States. Some problems connected with the 
definitions of the powers of these Boards are discussed on 
page 83. 
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IV. Some Specific Needs of Educational Administration in 

Massachusetts. 

For the purpose of indicating more specifically some of the 
readjustments and developments required in educational ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts, separate consideration is given 
below to a number of the departments or fields of public educa- 
tion as now found. Definite improvements in any department 
under consideration may require one or more of the following 
procedures: (a) a more extended analysis than is now available 
of the aims, based upon a close study of the principles of a 
sound social economy, which should control in all proposed 
modifications and extensions of the public school system; (b) 
legislation additional to that now on the statute books; (c) 
reorganization of the existing machinery of administration; (d) 
more clearly defined ideals and standards of attainment as 
formulated in programs, courses of instruction and administra- 
tive regulations; (e) more scientific and adequate definition of 
proposed means of realizing desired ends; (/) better technical 
equipment of the various specialists responsible for educational 
administration; and (g) more adequate financial support, the 
burden of which shall be adequately distributed over the State 
as a whole. 

Elementary Education, Lower Grades. 

Elementary education for children from six to twelve years of 
age (the first six grades) is now more soundly and eflFectively 
organized than is any other corresponding field. Legislation is 
fairly adequate except as regards (a) provision for assumption 
by State, as a whole, of part of the cost of support in poorer 
communities; (6) provisions for the certification and after- 
training of teachers; and (c) enforcement throughout the 
State of at least minimum general standards of quality of 
schooling. 

The eflFectiveness of elementary education will be materially 
increased when certain measures of administrative reorganiza- 
tion, generally approved by educators, and now under way in a 
niunber of communities, shall have been accomplished. These 
include: (a) assembling in central intermediate or junior high 
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schools all children over twelve years of age, and thus arranging 
that the lower elementary or primary schools, exclusively under 
the direction of women teachers, shall be small schools, each near 
the children's homes and each with its own playground; and 
(b) expert primary supervision whereby an experienced and 
well-trained supervisor can be provided for each group of 50 to 
70 elementary teachers. The large majority of these teachers in 
Massachusetts as elsewhere will, for many years to come, consist 
of young women, recent graduates of normal schools, earnest 
and energetic, but with only moderate professional initiative, 
who must look to the supervisor (who should be an assistant to 
the superintendent of schools except in thinly settled com- 
munities, where the superintendent must perform this fxmction) 
and to adequate after-training through summer schools for the 
direction and definite equipment which will yearly increase their 
competency during their relatively short professional careers. 

Intermediate Schools. 

In contrast with the grades 1 to 6, where so much has been 
accomplished during the last twenty-five years to provide 
effective administrative conditions, the work in grades 7, 8 and 
9 in American public schools is still, in the main, badly organ- 
ized and administered. Many educators now agree that con- 
trolling purposes for these grades (for pupils from twelve to 
fourteen years of age) are vague and often misleading; that the 
teachers here employed have not been suitably trained for 
their work (in reality normal schools train chiefly for teaching 
grades 1 to 6); that courses of instruction are at once in- 
flexible and overcrowded with different studies; that supervisFon 
is inadequate and ill directed; that methods of instruction are 
commonly based upon no adequate knowledge of the actual 
learning capacities of these pre-adolescents; and that the ex- 
cessive proportion of women teachers and the association of 
these grades with the primary' grades create conditions where 
further improvement is doubtful, if not impossible. 

To bring the education of American boys and girls of from 
twelve to fourteen or fifteen years of age up to desirable stand- 
ards (as has been done in other countries) will be a long and 
diflScult task. There is need of an extensive and scientific 
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analysis of the aims which should govern in the eflFective work 
to be given during puberty. Text-books and courses of in- 
struction must be shaped in the light of pedagogical principles 
as yet only foreshadowed. A wide range of studies, as well as 
more flexible programs adapted to diflFerent groups of pupils, 
must be available. Teachers for these grades should specialize 
along the lines of their greatest teaching capacity. 

To realize these ends certain departures from the traditional 
organization of elementary schools are essential. Some of these 
changes have been discussed in previous reports, and one has 
been hinted at in the previous section of this report. In brief, 
the older pupils in our elementary schools should, as far as 
possible, be gathered into central schools, where departmental 
teaching and flexible courses can be provided. Programs of 
instruction suitable for these intermediate schools are discussed 
on page 140 of this report. The creation of intermediate 
schools or junior high schools in central locations for all chil- 
dren over twelve years of age is essential to other administrative 
changes to be expected as educational demands become more 
exacting and knowledge of how to meet these demands is 
accumulated. In the central intermediate school departmental 
teaching may be expected to demand and attract men teachers; 
inducements will be oflFered in all departments for teachers 
of more adequate professional preparation than can now 
be obtained, and as a consequence normal schools will de- 
velop more effective programs for such training; and retarded 
pupils, whose needs are urgent because they are nearing the 
end of their school career, will have better opportunities for a 
useful education than are now available. 

In rural conMnunities the intermediate school may well be 
associated in management and location with the high school. 
In urban conamunities it should be near the high school, but, 
as conditions are, probably should be imder separate manage- 
ment. 

For the development of the intermediate school in Massa- 
chusetts probably no additional legislation is needed. Existing 
buildings in many conmiunities are not suitable for this type 
of school; but if school authorities have a clear conception of 
what is to be done, they will find it practicable, as population 
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increases and additional buildings are required, to evolve a 
complete scheme of reorganization of schools into elementary 
schools for the first six grades, and intermediate schools. 

A fully reorganized system of elementary education as out- 
lined above will not result in increasing the cost of schooling 
in the lower grades, but will probably increase somewhat the 
per capita cost of that in the upper grades. Men teachers 
should be employed exclusively for certain lines of work, who 
must be paid somewhat higher salaries than women teachers 
now receive, especially in such fields as physical education, 
practical arts and civics. The equipment of an intermediate 
school will be more varied and costly than that now found in 
the customary upper grades. The use of administrative devices 
may somewhat decrease cost in other directions. For example, 
a larger number of pupils can be accommodated in a given space 
than is now the prevailing practice, through the use of rooms 
for more than one section (a plan which has been successfully 
applied in Gary, Ind.). Whether advanced pupils could serve 
as assistants in various departments has not yet been deter- 
mined, but it is suggested that there are probably large pos- 
sibilities in this direction. Some increase in cost is inevitable. 
Hence the desirability, as well as fundamental justice, of a 
partial equalization, by means of State funds, of the cost of the 
support of public education, is again emphasized. 

Secondary Education. 
The present is a period of marked unrest in the field of 
secondary education. Attendance on public high schools in 
Massachusetts has kept pace with the rate of increase in such 
attendance throughout the country, — a rate almost three 
times as great as the rate of increase of population. One 
effect of recent child labor legislation in Massachusetts is ma- 
terially to increase the nimiber of pupils who enter the high 
school and remain but two or three years. The development 
of vocational education during the last dozen years has brought 
into relief the function of the general high school as an agency 
of liberal education, including mental training, personal cul- 
ture, education towards citizenship, and physical education. 
Careful students are convinced that the general high school of 
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the future must differ materially from any existing institution 
of that type. A few high schools under progressive leadership 
are even now pointing the way whereby the general secondary 
school of the future may be a far more effective agency for 
liberal education. A survey of the problems involved was 
given in the seventy-seventh annual report of the Board of 
Education. 

The Board of Education now exercises a substantial advisory 
direction over high schools in two respects: legislation enacted 
in 1914 requires the Board of Education to define the stand- 
ards of a legal high school in a town required to belong to a 
superintendency union; secondly, the Board determines the 
conditions on which a high school is approved as privileged to 
grant certificates so that its graduates may enter a normal 
school without examination. Since the number of graduates 
annually admitted to normal schools approximates 1,200, this 
function of the Board constitutes an important phase of super- 
vision of secondary school curricula. The officers of the Board 
do not primarily seek to prescribe what high schools shall do, 
but rather to co-operate with and assist superintendents and 
principals in devising better standards. It is not advisable to 
encourage high schools to do much experimental work in fields 
where standards are yet undeveloped, but the agents of the 
Board may well assist a few selected schools in experimenta- 
tion on specific problems along lines which have already re- 
ceived prolonged and careful consideration. Accordingly, the 
agent of the Board for secondary education is now supervising 
the preparation of manuals on recommended coiu^es of study 
in such subjects as commxmity civics and general science. 
Eventually other phases of secondary education will be in- 
cluded, so that within the next decade, if the efforts of the 
Board of Education are properly supported, the entire field of 
the general high school will be carefully reviewed, the experi- 
ence of other States taken into account, and a program of 
secondary education more effective than any now existing 
in Massachusetts finally be developed. 

Meanwhile, certain definite needs should be met. UAder the 
auspices of the Board of Education, or otherwise, an effort 
should be made to define more adequately liberal or general 
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education as a function of the high school. In connection with 
this inquiry, probably as one phase of it, a detailed analysis 
of the meaning of the term "training for citizenship" should 
be made. Standards in these fields are empirical, vague and 
ineffective. The result of such study and investigation should 
be a clearer statement of the valid aims of the general high 
school. 

Both legislative and administrative action are necessary if 
existing high schools are to be in a position to develop in 
accordance with the best knowledge of the aims and methods 
of secondary education. Legislation should be enacted giving 
special grants to high schools in smaller conamunities, as legal 
provisions for financial aid are now entirely inadequate. 

Representatives of the Board of Education have held two 
conferences with representatives of the colleges of Massachu- 
setts, at which propositions were submitted on such a read- 
justment of college entrance requirements that the eflFect of 
these upon the existing high schools might be as constructive 
and helpful as possible. This subject was discussed in the 
seventy-eighth annual report of the Board of Education. 

Again, careful consideration should be given to the proposal 
of adoption throughout the State of a two years' general 
course in high schools, especially designed for pupils who are 
likely to leave school at about sixteen years of age. At pres- 
ent, unsatisfactory' provisions are made for this large group of 
pupils. Existing programs of instruction are ill adapted to their 
needs. Little if any effort is made to ascertain these needs. 
The commissioner holds that a two years' course of liberal 
education should be offered in each high school, on the com- 
pletion of which the student should receive a certificate or 
diploma. While this coiu^e, as far as practicable, should be 
identified with the four years' course as to its specific subjects, its 
aims should be radically different. 

Vocational Education. 
Massachusetts has been a pioneer among the States in organ- 
izing comprehen^ve programs of vocational education for 
persons from fourteen to twenty years of age. Before 1906 
the only available vocational education, apart from higher 
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technical and professional training, was that offered by public 
and private commercial schools, located usually in cities, and 
courses in a few trade schools conducted as philanthropic or 
business enterprises. It was formerly seriously questioned 
whether public funds should be used to support industrial and 
agricultural education of a practical character. Within a 
decade public opinion has changed, and there is now little 
opposition to public support and control of vocational educa- 
tion of any and all kinds. 

Many problems remain to be solved as to the scope and 
character of the vocational education that will best serve the 
interests of the individual and of society. Massachusetts has 
as yet no satisfactory means of training workers for great 
manufactimng industries producing textiles, jewelry, boots and 
shoes and other articles the production of which involves 
minute subdivision of processes. Apprenticeship is admittedly 
less eflFective than formerly as a means of training workers. 
The establishment of standards of eflBciency in occupations, 
and the definition of the scope and character of training that 
should be given in schools to pupils of specified ages, constitute 
essentially new problems for society. Industry, on the whole, 
partly because of internal changes in its general administration, 
and partly because of an increasing use of labor from outside 
sources, — whether other States or abroad, — is in most of its 
branches apparently less capable than formerly of conducting 
vocational education. Prominent exceptions are foxmd in the 
printing industry and in special departments of a few other 
industries where the corporation school has been developed. 
But an examination of most of the great industries of America, 
such as textile manufacture, clothing production, agriculture, 
mining, building trades, food packing, transportation, and the 
innumerable forms of metal manufacture, will reveal few evi- 
dences of disposition or ability either to revive apprenticeship 
or to substitute therefor other forms of systematic vocational 
training. 

That the American system of public education must so 
expand and diversify its organizations as to make extensive 
and real provision for vocational education is now a foregone 
conclusion among most students of this subject, whether edu- 
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cators, social economists or business men. The cost of pro- 
viding such education will to an increasing extent be regarded 
as a profitable form of social investment. The numerous prob- 
lems of ways, means and methods remaining will hereafter 
demand our chief attention. 

One of the most difficult of these problems grows out of the 
economic needs of young persons who desire to be trained for 
a trade or other occupation, but who at the same time are 
obliged to aid in their own support. Boys and girls may now 
leave school at foiui;een, but most industries will not admit 
them to the introductory stages of work of a progressive char- 
acter (that is, leading to positions requiring skill, responsibility 
and mature intelligence) until they are at least sixteen. Under 
present conditions attendance on a vocational school should 
occupy the years from fourteen to sixteen, but as pupils of 
these ages can earn little diuin^ this period, many of them must 
forego the opportunities of systematic vocational education at 
a critical period in their lives. 

Experience thus far in vocational education gives a reason- 
able basis for the establishment of the following as principles 
which may be expected to control in a complete program of 
vocational education designed to afford every individual an 
opportunity to become proficient in an occupation, and also to 
furnish exceptional individuals opportimity to advance to posi- 
tions of leadership or to enter occupations requiring maturity 
or exceptional power: — 

(a) During the later years of the period of compulsory 
school attendance, and for at least two years thereafter, courses 
will be provided in the regular public schools which, while 
designed primarily to offer a liberal education (that is, the 
formation of cultured personality, training toward citizenship, 
development of physical powers, and equipment in the few 
intellectual arts, such as reading and writing, which have 
general application), will provide also, on an elective basis, a 
variety of opportunities for participation, somewhat in the 
spirit of the amateur, in the easier phases of practical occupa- 
tions. Through such participation it may be expected that 
pupils will discover special vocational interests and capacities, 
and acquire some appreciation of the requirements and stand- 
ards of occupational fitness. 
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(6) For youths who have passed beyond the ordinary period 
of compulsory attendance on a day school of general educa- 
tion, "all-day" schools for vocational education along specific 
lines will be provided to an increasing extent. Here shop 
processes (the word "shop" including workshop, farm, office, 
home or other place of resort for practical work) will be defi- 
nitely reproduced in their simpler phases for a large proportion 
of pupils, otherwise qualified, who are over fourteen years of 
age. For other occupations — possibly stenography, carpentry, 
weaving and molding — the lowest age of entry may have to be 
sixteen. For still others — teaching, steam engineering and 
field salesmanship — the age may be eighteen. 

(c) Attendance on the all-day vocational school will be fol- 
lowed by part-time instruction, whereby the pupil will ordinarily 
divide his time between the school and the wage-earning 
occupation for which he is being trained, such participation 
in industry being under the oversight of the school. The 
transition to a part-time arrangement may be made in some 
industries only a few weeks after entering on the all-day 
school. In other cases it may come after two, or even four, 
years spent in such a school. The length of time to be spent 
in the all-day school, preliminary to entrance on a wage-earn- 
ing calling on a part-time basis under the direction of the 
school, will vary greatly according to the kind of work, the 
capacity of the learner, the co-operative attitude of employers, 
and conditions in the local labor supply. In general, this period 
should be short rather than long, partly because of the expense 
of the all-day school, and partly because no all-day vocational 
education can prove as effective as a part-time program if all 
the work of the pupil sharing in productive work is supervised 
primarily with the object of making him vocationally compe- 
tent. An all-day vocational school can indeed be made nearly 
as effective as part-time education, but only at the cost of 
building up in the school a vast enterprise of economic pro- 
duction operated under such pressure for productive efficiency 
as will insure a fairly faithful reproduction of the conditions of 
competitive industry, whether that be manufacturing, trans- 
portation, mining, office administration, farming or home- 
making. All this is practically impossible for most industries 
on any scale commensurate with the varieties of vocational edu- 
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cation required, because of the attendant initial cost of equip- 
ment, and the perennial cost of replacing old machinery by 
new and Improved machinery. 

The successful working of the part-time plan will require 
that the pupil be given employment primarily for the sake of 
the education to be offered, and only secondarily for the wage, 
as has always been the case in true apprenticeship, and will 
ultimately involve compulsory attendance. There must be co- 
ordinators between the school and the shop who can insure the 
educational integration of the practical experience with the 
school instruction. 

(d) This part-time program of vocational education will be 
extended to another form of part-time arrangement, by which 
workers, mature and ready for full wage earning, will be given 
opportunity for continued instruction in evening schools, short 
courses, "dull season" courses, extension courses, correspond- 
ence courses and the like, attendance to be voluntary, and the 
instruction as far as practicable being related to the require- 
ments of the occupation. 

It is contended that the principles of vocational education, 
as laid down above, might well apply to preparation for any 
and all callings, and that all certificates, diplomas and profes- 
sional degrees should be issued only after the recipient shall 
have met the theoretical requirements of the calling as im- 
posed by the school, and in addition, its simpler practical 
requirements as imposed by the actual working conditions of 
the occupation itself. Exemplification of this proposition in 
certain engineering and other professional lines has been given 
by Cincinnati University, under the inspiration and direction 
of Dean Schneider. The Massachusetts plans for teaching 
farming to boys and homemaking to girls apply these princi- 
ples rigorously. Their application in colleges of agriculture, 
schools of journalism, commercial schools, and, in fact, almost 
every type of vocational school, is entirely feasible. The di- 
ploma, certificate or degree issued under these conditions would 
have value in the world of practical affairs, which it does not 
now possess. 

The realization of such a program of vocational education 
awaits chiefly the development of courage and resourcefulness 
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on the part of educational administrators. Innumerable minor 
diflBculties will be encountered which may well appear insur- 
mountable as long as no clearly defined principles are made the 
basis of definite and detailed plans. For example, the execu- 
tion of plans for part-time homemaking education, based upon 
the close co-operation of the home in all the practical phases 
of such training, has been delayed at times by fear that 
mothers would not be willing that teachers or co-ordinators^ 
should come to their homes. The effective policy would be, 
of course, to organize a sound program of work in home- 
making schools, including required activities in the home, and 
then to admit to such schools as pupils only those applicants 
whose parents were prepared to co-operate. This plan has 
already been followed in the case of very successful schools of 
farming and gardening. It can easily be done in training for 
the trades, office pursuits, salesmanship and for many profes- 
sions. 

We need a better understanding of the "dead end" and 
"unskilled** occupations in our future discussions of vocational 
education. More elaborate organization, the application of 
science and invention to industry, and the larger use of capital 
have caused the historic trades to be indefinitely subdivided, 
modified or replaced by quite diflPerent pursuits. As a conse- 
quence many lines of work have developed which are entirely 
within the capacities of young and unskilled labor. The 
laissez faire policies of many modem industrial societies are 
responsible for the neglect of the educational needs of these 
youthful workers, often attended with harmful consequences. 
Inherently, there is nothing objectionable in productive occu- 
pations so simplified and so specialized as to yield a large and 
valuable product to the youthful or unskilled worker. Rather 
is the world to be congratulated because machinery, capital 
and organization have made possible such utilization of all 
forms of productive effort. But it is a responsibility of society 
to see that each worker, youthful or not, is given free oppor- 
tunity, and is eventually, if necessary, required to enter supe- 
rior stages of industry, and to prepare himself therefor accord- 
ing to his capacity. Any other course must be obnoxious to 
the true spirit of democracy, which seeks to make the most of 
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men and women in respect to all their powers, and which 
cannot permit the moral, mental or physical dwarfing of its 
citizens. 

For the immediate future no legislation of a comprehensive 
or radical nature is probably necessary in Massachusetts to 
promote the development of vocational education. The under- 
lying legislation and the administrative organization are both 
now satisfactory in this State as regards essentials. More 
detailed programs of administrative procedure must be worked 
out as experience and experimental attempts point the way. 
Existing vocational schools in Massachusetts, while probably 
unsurpassed, still obviously fall short of the highest efficiency. 
They stand, relatively speaking, aloof from the industries for 
which they are supposed to train. Their standards of accom- 
plishment are indefinite and not co-ordinated with actual pos- 
sibilities in the world of practical effort. Our vocational 
schools, in many essential respects, still hark back too much to 
the traditions of academic schools, and consider too little the 
sound and enduring requirements of the learners themselves as 
prospective workers in productive occupations. They do not 
sufficiently discriminate among their several aims so that while 
giving principal attention to their primary responsibility of 
producing vocational competency they may also seek to pro- 
vide, as an essential though secondary aim, such instruction as 
shall promote physical welfare, cultural interests and capacity 
for intelligent and responsible citizenship. 

Continuation Schools. 
By continuation education is here meant any education 
either general or vocational, taken for only a few hours per week 
by young persons already employed. It is therefore a special 
form of part-time education. Continuation schools were 
long ago developed in Germany, but only recently in this 
country have States, such as Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, enacted legislation making continuation 
school attendance permissive or required for young people 
under sixteen years of age. The Massachusetts law permits 
communities to establish continuation schools, and gives the 
Board of Education authority to require attendance on such 
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schools whenever they are believed to be efficient. The time 
must come, in view of existing conditions, when continuation 
school attendance should be required throughout Massachu- 
setts. 

An important question in this connection is what portion of 
the pupil's time should be taken by the continuation school. 
The minimum amoimt now required in Boston is four hours 
per week, but recent legislation enacted in Wisconsin imposes 
a requirement of not less than eight hours per week for thirty- 
two weeks in the year, or six hours per week for a period of 
forty weeks. This question is closely involved with another 
which has long been under discussion in Massachusetts, namely, 
the extension of the period of compulsory attendance on the 
regular public schools. Proposals have several times been made 
for the extension beyond the age of fourteen of the period of 
complete compulsory attendance on full-time day schools for 
all pupils. The Board of Education has not supported these 
because of doubts as to the wisdom of the policies involved. 
But serious consideration should now be given to the question 
as to whether legislation should not be enacted providing that 
employed children fourteen to sixteen years of age shall work 
not over five hours per day for not more than six days per 
week (a maximimi of thirty hours per week), and that«all such 
children shall also attend school for not less than the equiva- 
lent of three hours per day, or a minimum of fifteen hours per 
week. 

Existing legislation provides that the hours of labor for 
young people under sixteen years of age shall not exceed forty- 
eight hours per week, or eight hours per day. But this re- 
quirement is a serious inconvenience to establishments where 
employees under sixteen work together with those over that 
age. A five-hour working day would probably result in a 
double-shift arrangement for younger workers in most estab- 
lishments, which would be nearly as acceptable as the present 
arrangement and would insure conditions much more favor- 
able to the education of young people than now exist. 

Programs of eflPective education for pupils in continuation 
schools are in process of experimental development in Boston, 
Cincinnati and in the cities of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. In 
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the two States named continuation school attendance is now 
compulsor>% The essential principles to be applied in these 
programs are now fairly well established. 

Kindergarten and Subprimary Classes. 

The education of children under six years of age has always 
claimed the sympathetic interest of many persons in Massa- 
chusetts. Boston and other cities in the Commonwealth early 
responded to the demands for public kindergartens. At one 
time several State normal schools had departments for the 
training of kindergarten teachers. The growth of city popu- 
lation and the increasing proportion of foreigners apparently 
made the need even more acute. 

But municipalities have not multiplied kindergartens as sym- 
pathizers with that form of education have wished. Massa- 
chusetts has now many more kindergarten teachers than can 
find employment. The fact that kindergartens are foimd 
chiefly in richer communities suggestis that this form of educa- 
tion is still regarded largely as a luxury rather than a necessity. 

The obvious indifference of the public to a more compre- 
hensive development of facilities for the education of children 
under six may be due to either or both of two causes. The 
first is the expense. Many towns and cities find themselves 
taxed to the utmost to support elementary and high schools. 
If additional resources were available the first effort would be 
to improve existing schools through a reduction in size of classes 
and increases in salaries of teachers. Hence the kindergarten, 
like manual training and household arts, not being required by 
law, is looked upon as an educational luxury only for the richer 
communities. 

The second possible reason is more fundamental and in- 
volves the question as to whether the aims and the field of the 
kindergarten have been defined to the satisfaction of educators. 
It was not imreasonable, at first, that these educators should 
be asked to accept the kindergarten on faith. But it is now 
urgent that information of a scientific character and analyzed 
in some detail should be available as to the place and possi- 
bilities of this type of education in a public school system. It 
is widely assumed that the chief value of the kindergarten is to 
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compensate for deficiencies of home environment. Such as- 
simiption implies that an ideal environment for the growth of 
young children has been described, actual deficiencies of par- 
ticular environments analyzed, aind the compensatory functions 
of kindergarten based on such analyses. There is doubt as to 
whether this has been done in such a way as to suggest prac- 
ticable programs for given conditions. Hence in Massachusetts, 
cities having conditions of environment least favorable to the 
normal growth of children have usually the fewest kinder- 
gartens. This is a situation certainly inconsistent with the 
most widely held justification of the kindergarten. 

On the other hand, the contention that the kindergarten has 
positive educational functions, quite independent of environ- 
mental conditions of the child, raises many questions as to 
what are the tangible results of this form of education, and 
how it co-ordinates with other forms of education for children 
living in a wholesome and normal environment. It is possible 
that the shifting of discussion in this field from the stage of 
faiths and beliefs to a plane of scientific thinking, where facts 
and probabilities can be studied, is essential to the further 
development of kindergarten education in Massachusetts. Only 
on that basis can the State aid necessary to its widespread 
support be procured. 

In the meantime special attention should be given to what is 
currently called subprimary training, which, while employing 
some kindergarten methods, must, on the whole, have aims 
different from those urged on behalf of the kindergarten. 
Formerly elementary courses of instruction in most Massa- 
chusetts municipalities were nine years in length, with the pro- 
vision that children five years of age could be admitted to the 
first grade. In recent years, as a measure of economy and 
efficiency, the eight-grade system is becoming general, with 
the stipulation that the age of admission shall be about six. 
For children of English-speaking parents living in good envi- 
ronments this plan works well. There is no material loss when 
children thus situated must be six years of age before admission 
to the first grade. 

When, however, children live in crowded quarters, and espe- 
cially if the language of the home be foreign, or else poor 
English, a twofold gain results from admission at five to a so-. 
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called subprimary class. The school will provide for a few 
hours each day a better environment than the street, and a 
moderate amount of systematic training will give to the pupil 
such command of English and training in school behavior in 
general as to enable him, after entering the first grade, to keep 
pace approximately with more favored classmates. Further 
development of the subprimary class, therefore, as an adjunct 
of the eight-grade system is of the utmost importance. 

No special State aid need be given for the support of sub- 
primary instruction. It should be aided, if at all, as a part of 
the regular public school system. Furthermore, no additional 
legislation and no great reorganization of administrative ma- 
chinery is required in establishing subprimary classes. 

State Aid for Higher Technical Education. 

Almost all forms of higher technical education in Massa- 
chusetts are aided by State funds. Some of the institutions 
offering such education, such as the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and the Nautical School, are controlled directly by 
boards appointed by State authority; others, privately con- 
trolled, are subject to some degree of public oversight. These 
include the three textile schools, the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Probably these institutions can meet for many years to come 
the needs of the State for most forms of higher technical 
training. At least two additional departments should be de- 
veloped, either within existing institutions or independently, — 
namely, one on the technology of paper making, and the other 
on the technology of leather products. The need of such de- 
partments is manifest, and probably State aid should be pro- 
vided for their development. It is sometimes proposed that 
they should be located in an existing institution, — a desirable 
plan, certainly, from the standpoint of economy and adminis- 
trative efficiency. On the other hand, there are many reasons 
why each form of technological instruction should be located in 
a large center of the industry for which it gives professional 
preparation, as many of the best students for such a school 
will be able to attend evening classes only. Again, there is a 
strong disposition to develop part-time programs in many 
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fields of professional^ as in other forms of vocational, education. 
The part-time arrangements can best be effected when school 
and industry are in close proximity. Finally, there is little 
doubt that, apart from considerations of evening courses for 
workers and part-time instruction, professional education of the 
highest type thrives best in an atmosphere of practical achieve- 
ment in the field for which preparation is being given. 

The Legislature should soon authorize the Board to study 
the needs of these two proposed forms of technological education, 
and give it the means necessary to procure expert service and 
enlist the co-operation of the leaders of the industries involved. 

The question of State supervision and co-ordination of effort 
among institutions of higher technical, as well as other forms 
of education' will be a disturbing one in Massachusetts until it 
is settled in accordance with sound principles of administration. 
The Board of Education has already submitted two special 
reports on this subject, in which it has recommended legislation 
which is believed to be sound in principle. The essential con- 
clusions reached in these reports were: — 

(a) Where State aid is given to any form of education, the 
central State educational authority should be empowered and 
enabled to study and report as to the use made of such aid, to 
the end of ascertaining that, on the one hand, such money shall 
have been wisely expended, and, on the other hand, that there 
is no needless duplication of effort, nor lack of due co-ordination 
of effort, attributable to the fact that independent adminis- 
trative bodies are directing special forms of instruction. 

(b) The control and direction of special forms of education 
by boards of trustees or by corporations is a valuable means of 
promoting sympathetic popular interest in each such special 
form, and in bringing to bear on its administration the influence 
of men practically and vitally interested in its standards and 
results* 

(c) Therefore it would be equally unwise (a) to leave the 
entire administration of such education to special public or 
private boards, the acts of which are subject only to occasional 
review by the Legislature, or (6) to place it completely under 
the charge of a central administrative authority having many 
other responsibilities. A combination of administrative func- 
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tions is necessary whereby one agency may take the initiative 
in all administrative matters and another exercise supervision, 
the latter being made eflFective either through authoritative 
publicity or else through right of approval of measures initiated 
by the first agency. The Board of Education, in the reports 
referred to, held that under sound administrative conditions 
special boards should be required to submit detailed reports 
and estimates to the State Board, so that the latter, with the 
aid of expert service, could consider the work of the institution 
and its requests for appropriations, and submit definite recom- 
mendations to the Legislature to accompany those of the insti- 
tution itself. Proposed legislation to give effect to these find- 
ings of the Board of Education was formulated in specific bills. 
These principles must be crystallized into legislation before the 
General Court can be satisfactorily advised each year as to the 
many requests annually made for special appropriations for 
particular forms of education. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

The next few years will constitute a period of reconstruction 
in the development of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
The growth of the school itself in point of attendance, in scope 
and variety of courses, as well as the restrictions imposed by 
its surroundings, compelled the taking of steps for the re- 
moval of the school to a new site. The Board has required 
that the proposed new site shall be ample to provide for the 
expansion of the school to meet the needs of Massachusetts for 
many years to come, as regards the particular forms of education 
suitable to be developed in this school. The new building, for 
which an appropriation is asked of the Legislature of 1916, is 
designed to provide only the facilities needed to accommodate 
the types and scope of instruction already established. 

The present program of work is in itself significant of funda- 
mental changes in progress in the field of education peculiar to 
the Normal Art School. The aims which should control in this 
field of education are receiving clearer definition, and such de- 
finition is most vital for the future expansion of the school along 
sound lines. 

The Normal Art School was founded in 1873, largely as a 
result of the same aspirations and convictions that had led, 
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about twenty years earlier, to the establishment of the so-called 
South Kensington movement in England. The early advocates 
of both new forms of publicly supported education were con- 
vinced that the teaching of drawing and other forms of art ap- 
plied to industry could be made to aid greatly in the industrial 
development of the peoples and countries offering such edu- 
cation. Then, as now, it was easy to recognize that States and 
nations are industrial competitors, and that commercial primacy 
goes to the people that can secure most abundantly skilled 
labor, technical knowledge for direction, and other personal 
elements of efficiency. All available reports of the transactions 
connected with the founding and early development of the 
Normal Art School indicate that its establishment as a free 
State school was designed, in addition to the training of special 
teachers of drawing and related subjects, to render to the 
State services analogous to those given by the higher technical 
schools, nearly all of which are now aided in whole or in part 
by State funds. The chief function of these schools is to train 
persons who, as the term is often loosely used, may serve as 
leaders, — leaders not so much in the sense of organizers, 
managers and superintendents, as of experts technically qualified 
to provide the plans, directions, designs, inventions and formulae 
essential to all extensive and complicated industrial work. 

Now it is evident that industries generally require for ade- 
quate development not only chemists, engineers and other 
specialists qualified to organize and apply scientific knowledge, 
but also require in large measure those whose ability to 
apply knowledge of and talent in art to industrial production 
entitles them also to be classed as experts. Fully equipped 
specialists in the various arts of design, draughtsmanship, 
decoration, artistic handicraft and illustration are always in 
demand. The economic and social reasons for giving at least 
some of these specialists advanced training at the expense of 
the State are similar to those urged in favor of free higher 
education for engineers, agriculturists, navigators, chemists and 
architects, and, in a different field, for officers for the army and 
navy and for teachers. 

Many of these higher technical institutions have shown a 
gradual modification of their courses of study from general 
scientific education to the highly specialized training in which 
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they now render service to the Commonwealth. The Normal 
Art School is passing through the same transition in its de- 
velopment toward a clearer definition of its field of service. In 
large measure the later development of applied art education 
is due to the greater complexity of the fields involved, the 
important part which native taste and talent play in the 
making of the artistic designer and craftsman, and, perhaps, no 
less to the backwardness of America in recognizing the possi- 
bilities of this native power in the development of such spe- 
cialized service. 

The possibilities of the further development of the Normal 
Art School is believed amply to Justify the large investment 
now being asked on its behalf, but, like all institutions in 
process of development, the school faces certain problems which 
must be solved in the 'near future, among which are the 
following: — 

(a) A name must be found for the school more expressive of 
its entire purpose. Its present name is inadequate and mis- 
leading. 

(6) The school must develop detailed plans of work. It 
must also develop, and use consistently, a terminology exactly 
descriptive of its aims and practices. 

(c) The further and more exact definition of the aims of the 
various courses is of fundamental importance. 

(d) The extent and character of the service that can be 
rendered by the school to the State in any particular field 
should be analyzed in the di^ussion of the aims of that de- 
partment. 

(e) The extent and character of desirable and feasible co- 
operation of the school with productive enterprise in producing 
a genuinely efficient type of service have as yet been only par- 
tially investigated, and opportunities for only a few carefully 
planned experiments to test certain phases of this problem have 
been undertaken. It is generally admitted that successfully 
trained specialists in the various arts of design, craftsmanship, 
decoration and artistic handicrafts must have experience in 
technical processes and knowledge of production no less than 
in artistic power. More extended forms of part-time arrange- 
ments than those already undertaken should be effected to 
accomplish these most desirable purposes. 
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A full discussion of these problems will be presented to the- 
Legislature in a special bulletin now in course of preparation. 
It is clear that little additional legislation and little change in 
administrative practice are required for the further development 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. The foundation of 
the principles on which its work should be based, and the 
devising of detailed authoritative programs for carrying these 
principles into effect, are its real needs at present. 

University Extension and Correspondence Teaching. 

The establishment by the Legislature of 1915 of a Depart- 
ment of University Extension and correspondence teaching, 
under the direction of the Board of Education, marks an 
important development of public education in Massachusetts. 
For some years a number of persons had been urging the found- 
ing of a State university to meet alleged needs for additional 
forms of education in the Commonwealth. The existing situa- 
tion was examined by the Board, under a resolve of the Legis- 
lature of 1911, and a special report made in 1913, the findings 
of which were in substance — 

(a) That Massachusetts is already abundantly supplied with , 
accessible facilities for higher education, through endowed and 
State institutions, and that a State college of liberal arts or a 
State university for resident students is not needed. 

(6) That it would be desirable and expedient for the State 
to assist needy students, through scholarships, to attend exist- 
ing institutions, as is done, for example, in New York State. 

(c) That, except in the Boston metropolitan district, facilities 
for extension teaching (university extension and correspondence 
courses) are available in existing institutions only to a slight 
degree, and these unco-ordinated; and that there is a substan- 
tial need of a system of extension and correspondence courses 
supported by the State. 

(d) That, furthermore, there exists in Massachusetts no satis- 
factory means of connecting available expert knowledge and the 
results of research as found in institutions of learning with the 
potential demand for such service and knowledge coming from 
State and municipal administrative bodies; and that a central 
State agency could best render the service in this respect that 
is being offered elsewhere by State universities. 
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The legislation referred to above gives the Board ample 
authority to organize and maintain a comprehensive system of 
extension teaching, as well as to provide means for the utiliza- 
tion, by public seryice agencies, of expert knowledge now avail- 
able in the various public and private institutions in the State. 
The future development of the Department of University 
Extension will probably be along the following lines: — 

(a) Correspondence courses in large variety, vocational as 
well as cultural, will be made available for men and women in 
all walks of life. Means whereby applicants for such courses 
can be advised as to their probable capacity to profit therefrom 
will be devised. Personal contact between correspondence 
students and traveling instructors is capable of being developed 
with good results. 

Where work of a necessarily elementary character is offered 
in correspondence courses, it will be specially adapted to the 
maturity of the student. Much of the work will be highly 
specialized along vocational lines, and will consciously utilize 
the basis of practical experience already possessed (as a pre- 
requisite) by students. Facilities will be furnished for persons 
desiring to pursue liberal arts courses parallel to those offered 
by colleges. Teachers, business men, clerical workers, artisans, 
homemakers, farmers (for other than agricultural instruction, 
the latter being reserved to the State Agricultural College) and 
various other economic and cultural groups will be reached. 
Special instruction in methods of study suited to correspondence 
instruction will be given in the initial stages of the students* 
work. It is to be expected that arrangements will be made 
whereby credits earned through correspondence study will be 
accepted by schools and colleges which the students may 
later decide to attend. Writers of courses and readers of 
papers will commonly be selected from instructors in edu- 
cational institutions on some form of part-time employment. 

(6) Vocational and cultural classes conducted by part-time 
instructors will also be formed where sufficient demand exists. 
In time these courses may be as varied as those of the corre- 
spondence division. 

(c) The experience of other States suggests the probability 
that lectures, singly or in series, as well as other -similar forms 
of demonstrably valuable popular instruction, can be arranged 
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by the Extension Department. This work must supplement 
rather than parallel that offered by existing agencies. 

(d) In time a special division should be developed to assist 
in making available for public oflBcials, State and local, expert 
assistance of an advisory nature. The main object of this 
division would be to give references to sources of expert in- 
formation, and rarely to supply such information. 

(e) A special division for the assistance of public schools will 
probably be formed to circulate pictures, stereopticon slides, 
moving-picture films, materials for debates and the like. This 
action will be taken on the assumption that such materials 
can be made available only by a common service rendered to 
many schools, preferably through a State agency. 

(/) It is clear, also, that the Department of University Ex- 
tension will eventually co-operate with public libraries and 
utilize their services as a means of reinforcing and supple- 
menting extension and correspondence courses through books 
supplied to students. The public service of the library itself 
will be promoted through such co-operation. 

ig) A special division of what may properly be called ex- 
tension teaching should be organized to teach English and 
elementary civics to adult foreigners. That effective courses of 
instruction for adult foreigners involve matters of pedagogy, 
administration and financial support which cannot properly 
be handled by any except the largest and wealthiest munici- 
palities is now indisputable. That the State should assume 
large responsibilities in this field of education is obvious. 
Preferably a special department should be organized for this 
purpose under the direction of the Board; but it would not be 
impracticable to constitute it as a division in the Department 
of University Extension. 

Extension teaching, indefinitely flexible, as it manifestly is 
or can readily be made, is designed to fill gaps left by existing 
endowed, commercial or public educational agencies, either as to 
types of instruction offered or as to individuals or groups of 
individuals to be reached. Departments of University Ex- 
tension cannot be expected to enter into competition with 
existing agencies through offering types of instruction, either 
already required or made available in the public school system, 
or provided acceptably by private agencies. 
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The Education of Immigrants. 

The education of immigrants who have passed the age of 
elementary school attendance, especially those from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, remains a greatly neglected problem. 
The report of the Commission on Immigration of 1914 presented 
clearly the need of a comprehensive plan for this educational 
service, and set forth in considerable detail constructive plans, 
with accompanying bills. The needs and possibilities of this 
situation may be summarized as follows: — 

(a) The adjustment of non-English speaking immigrants to 
American social and economic conditions is greatly hampered 
by lack of opportunity to learn English, and to acquire some 
insight into American institutions from sympathetic and con- 
structive sources. 

(6) The adult immigrant usually constitutes a distinct and 
important asset to American economic life, the value of which 
would be still further enhanced if he could be assisted to a 
speaking and reading knowledge of our speech and literature, 
and to a helpful insight into American civic life. 

(c) The proportion of the population of Massachusetts which 
is foreign bom is now very large, and may increase. It is 
certain that the proportion of the population composed of non- 
English speaking foreigners and their direct descendants will 
steadily increase in New England; and while the public schools 
will do much in the Americanization of those who enter these 
schools as small children, nevertheless the influence of ancestry 
will also coimt for much, especially in moral attitudes and in 
general conceptions of the duties and responsibilities of citizens. 
For this reason, too, it is important that comprehensive 
measures should be taken to promote the intellectual develop- 
ment of adult foreigners as far as practicable. 

(d) With the exception of evening schools in a few cities, 
Massachusetts makes no adequate provision for the education 
of these foreigners of from sixteen years of age upward. De- 
spite existing legislation local communities cannot be expected 
to make such provision, partly because of the expense, partly 
because of inadequate means of administration, and partly 
because of local indifference. It is not just to ask local com- 
mimities to bear all of the cost of this exceptional form of 
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education. A large population of foreigners in a community 
does not necessarily mean a great increase in taxable valuation. 
In fact, broadly speaking, the reverse condition often results. 

(e) The proper training of adult foreign-bom Americans in 
the use of English, and their instruction in those phases of 
civics, American history, sanitation and other related subjects 
which they can best assimilate, can be done only by specially 
qualified teachers. These must be prepared to select, organize 
and employ a wide range of teaching materials, and to use 
processes quite different from those which have become ac- 
cepted in ordinary school and college instruction. But nearly 
all these teachers would be employed on a part-time basis, 
since most of the classes for foreigners will necessarily be 
evening classes. Perhaps public school teachers will continue 
to give evening school instruction, as is now frequently the 
case. But if so, these teachers, no less than persons following 
other occupations during the day, should have special training 
for evening school work with adults. It is probable that the 
Department of University Extension of the Board may become 
the most effective agency for the direction of the special train- 
ing of these teachers. 

(/) The education of adult foreigners should in time be 
associated with a systematic and formal entry upon the rights 
and privileges of American citizenship. The schools should 
therefore co-ordinate theur training with existing naturalization 
requirements. 

The development of a sound and effective program of edu- 
cation for adult foreigners is dependent on additional legblation, 
generous State support (to which might well be added support 
from the national government) and comprehensive State super- 
vision. Proposals to meet these needs in this field, as well as 
detailed legislation, was submitted by the Commission on Immi- 
gration referred to above. The principles and many of the 
specific propK)sals of that program and proposed legblation were 
essentially soimd. 

Education of Delinquents. 
At intervals in the history of education, during the last one 
himdred years, much attention has been paid to the special 
education of those who, because of their tendencies toward de- 
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linquency, become unfitted to continue in the public schools. 
This class includes habitual truants, misdemeanants and other 
delinquents for whom systematic correctional education must 
be provided. 

Massachusetts, once a pioneer in the special education of 
these classes, has not in recent years given due attention to its 
newer phases and developments. There are now two distinct 
types of schools in the State to which are committed incorrigible 
minors, namely, the county training schools for habitual 
truants, and the State training schools for delinquent minors. 
Special disciplinary classes are found in the day schools of a 
few cities, but these have not yet reached a satisfactory stage 
of development. Massachusetts, during the course of the next 
few years, should and could place the training of all actual and 
prospective delinquents upon a much more satisfactory basis 
than at present. The means for devising programs to this end 
are even now well within our grasp. The following considera- 
tions are especially important: — 

(a) In the public schools special measures should be taken 
for the systematic training of those pupils who begin to mani- 
fest evidences of delinquency. Examination of the homes of 
these pupils reveals conditions that in certain cases necessarily 
preclude the probability that such a home can furnish a satis- 
factory environment for the growth of its children into good 
citizenship. A widowed mother, obliged to work away from 
home, a family where one or both of the parents are habitual 
drunkards, — these are instances of cases where protection and 
care supplemental to that offered by the public school are in- 
dispensable to prevent growing delinquency. Many cases of 
incipient truancy are, however, found where the home, with 
some assistance, is capable of the right upbringing of the 
children. School visitors or other agencies should be provided 
to study these respective classes of homes, and to co-operate 
early and actively with that home in which it is to the best 
interests of the children to remain. The children of unsuitable 
homes will, of course, as now, become the wards of the State. 

(6) Where, in spite of the best work of special or disciplinary 
classes in the regular public schools, habitual truancy develops 
and habits of an objectionable nature are being formed, a new 
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type of school, not yet existing in America, should be evolved, 
corresponding to certain day schools found in various English 
cities. This should be known as the day truant school, and 
should be frankly an institution of reform. Attendance on it 
should be for at least ten, and preferably twelve, hours per day, 
and the program should be organized so as to alternate study, 
physical work of a useful character and play. At least one and 
possibly more meals should be provided in the school itself. 
Pupils should not leave the school before 6 o'clock in the 
evening, and should then be required to proceed directly home. 
Loitering on the streets should not be permitted. Attendance 
oflScers should give special attention to all cases in this type of 
school. Pupils should remain in the day truant school until 
such time as their records establish a presumption that they can 
re-enter the regular school and maintain their standing, abstain 
from bad habits, and refrain from idling and defying authority 
on the streets. 

(c) The boarding truant, or parental, school should be de- 
signed primarily for young people whose home environment is 
too bad to promote right habits. The boarding parental school 
is not intended for any other class of pupils. Furthermore, 
this school should retain its pupils long enough to bring about 
a substantial reform, and when the home is unable to furtiish 
a suitable environment to which the pupil may return, he 
should be placed under conditions where continued good con- 
duct is possible. 

(d) The boarding parental school receiving pupils for a 
definite period, and presumably, in the large majority of cases, 
from homes providing an unsatisfactory environment, should 
not be regarded as a permanent feature of an educational 
system. Such a school should of course under no circumstances 
be regarded as a prison. Its administrative conditions, as far 
as possible, must approximate those of a good home. But if 
this be the case, and if the pupil gradually loses the feeling 
that he is in a prison or is being subjected to punishment, then, 
on his return to his own home, he is not strongly disposed to 
avoid recommitment. Hence the school does not serve as 
correction to bad conduct at home. In fact, under some cir- 
cumstances, it may easily be imagined that he prefers to return 
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to the institution. On the other hand, of course, if the boarding 
parental school is conducted as a penal institution with the 
object of deterring its pupils from returning, its efficiency as an 
agency of reform is likely to be lost. 

(e) In all institutions for delinquents, whether parental 
schools or State training schools, pedagogical programs are 
now inferior to what they should be, especially in respect to 
vocational training and the inculcation of ideals and habits of 
economic independence. In spite of oft-repeated claims to the 
contrary, very few boarding schools for delinquents as yet give 
any substantial or definite forms of vocational training. They 
do give much practical work, but commonly under conditions 
akin to those of gang labor, which are destructive of the in- 
dependent initiative which should characterize those who are 
soon to become self-supporting economic units. Furthermore, 
except in a few institutions, such as the George Junior Republic, 
comparatively small provision has yet been made for the 
training of pupils in the wise spending of money. 

Under present conditions the supervision of county training 
schools in Massachusetts is not satisfactory. Under existing 
laws a purely nominal oversight may be exercised by the State 
Board of Education and the State Board of Charity, but this 
oversight cannot be made eflfective by any means now at the 
disposal of these bodies. It is probable that coimty training 
schools should, like the State training schools, be imder one 
general direction, and that they should co-operate closely with 
local day truant schools of the kind suggested above. They 
should, in fact, be boarding parental institutions, with inde- 
terminate sentence and empowered to place theur graduates in 
other than the home environment where such home environ- 
ment is abnormal. 

Education of Mental and Physical Defectivbb. 
The education of mental and physical defectives is still in a 
condition of confusion in Massachusetts. A fxmdamental 
difficulty is the prevailing uncertainty as to the degree of State 
oversight or direction, if any, that shall be given to handicapped 
persons of mature years. The tradition and practice of the 
past has been to expect or require all except the hopelessly 
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feeble-minded to become self-directing and self-supporting at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen. Special schools for the blind, 
deaf, crippled and mentally subnormal have given their pupils, 
during the years from childhood to sixteen or seventeen, a 
general education, paralleling as far as practicable the courses 
in public elementary and high schools. Few, if any, of these 
schools in Massachusetts have seriously undertaken the vo- 
cational education of their pupils; that is, in the sense of 
deliberately and purposely fitting them for occupations which 
they are likely to follow as men and women. Some have 
offered generous courses of handwork, perhaps in the naive 
belief that this would function in part as vocational education. 
In reality such handwork, while contributing an interesting 
element to the general education of these handicapped children, 
has had no important bearing on their future vocational 
eflBciency. 

The natural result has been that the great majority of the 
deaf, blind, crippled and partially feeble-minded on reaching 
maturity have encountered most disheartening if not hopeless 
conditions in the endeavor to I>ecome self-supporting. Under 
right direction a large majority of these persons are entirely 
capable of earning the cost of their support. But, as conditions 
now exist, they do not get that direction. They are commonly 
misfits in a. competitive economic order, the result of the efforts 
of normal individuals to advance their own interests. 

It is important that the State should ultimately assume 
charge of all those so handicap{>ed that the struggle to find a 
place in the present system of competitive industry is imduly 
cruel and wasteful. It should do this no less to protect society 
from the inevitable parasitism of these semidependents than to 
spare them prolonged suffering from defects due to no fault of 
theirs. 

In the meantime, whether the individual is to be left event- 
ually to his own resources or is to be directed in his labor by 
State agencies, it is most important that systematic vocational 
education should be provided in every case through State 
schools. Massachusetts should have even now a large State 
school for the deaf, where these young men and women, 
usually not over sixteen years of age, leaving the private institu- 
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tions where they have received a general education, could obtain 
definite and effective training for the occupations which they 
can follow to advantage. Similar schools should be provided 
for the blind and the crippled. 

The practice in Massachusetts of payment by the State for 
the tuition and support of deaf (and blind) children in privately 
controlled institutions, though expensive, is not open to criti- 
cism, at least until such time as the State shall have met other 
more pressing educational needs. But the State should en- 
courage and aid the establishment of one or more day schools 
for the deaf in populous areas outside of Boston, and it should 
provide a custodial school for that limited number of deaf 
whose mental condition or bad habits render their presence un- 
desirable in existing schools. The State should also render 
special assistance to local communities in establishing day 
classes for those whose hearing, sight or mental condition is 
such as to disqualify them for effective participation in the 
work of the regular public schools, but who are not so handi- 
capi>ed as to require institutional care. 

Normal Schools. 

Massachusetts surpasses other States in the number of her 
normal schools and in the variety of courses offered in them. 
During recent years the tendency has been to define more 
clearly their professional aims, and to work out in greater 
detail programs of instruction by which these aims are to be 
realized. The experiment of training the large majority of the 
students to become teachers in the first six grades only, in the 
regular two years' course, and a minority only for upper-grade 
work in a three years' course, especially organized for this 
purpose, has now assumed large proportions. Its results are 
being carefully studied. The normal schools are coming into 
closer touch with the public schools, with the result that 
training courses are being planned with increasingly conscious 
and intelligent reference to the needs of these schools, especially 
as found in rural areas. 

The seventy-eighth annual report of the Board contains an 
extended discussion of the principles applicable in normal school 
instruction. These principles are now under examination by 
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the faculties of the schools. They will be reformulated in more 
ejctended and detailed form in the course of the next few years, 
and it is intended they are to find concrete expression in a 
standard course of instruction, which is to be the point of de- 
parture in determining the particular respects in which specific 
courses of instruction shall exhibit a local and individual 
character in any particular school. 

Little, if any, additional legislation is required for the further 
development of the normal schools in Massachusetts. The 
State should provide the means for the maintenance of summer 
courses in at least some of these schools, partly for the sake of 
the regular students, many of whom would profit from such an 
arrangement, and, in larger measure, for the after-training of 
teachers already employed, an increasing proportion of whom 
may be expected to give in the future a substantial amount of 
time during the simimer vacation to professional self-improve- 
ment. More adequate compensation and improved working 
conditions for teachers in normal schools will probably follow 
a convincing demonstration of the efficiency of these schools in 
fulfilling their professional purpose. 

This demonstration depends on an increasingly definite study 
and formulation of the desirable aims of the curricula, and of 
the detailed means and methods of realizing these aims. The 
catalogues for 1915 contain detailed outlines of courses of in- 
struction, many elements of which are still obviously traditional. 
Future announcements will show modifications based on ex- 
perience in administering these curricula and courses, and, as 
indicated above, a standard or basal course will eventually be 
established as a norm whereby to test the validity and technical 
merits of particular departures made by individual schools. 

In fact, a large number of problems of normal school organ- 
ization and administration are now sufficiently defined as to be 
capable of fairly scientific examination. The following are 
examples: — 

(a) What proportion of the time and energy of the student 
is it expedient to give to definitely cultural as distinguished 
from professional studies? 

(6) To what extent, and by what means, can those voluntary 
activities of normal school students which most contribute to- 
their personal and professional development be increased? 
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(c) What arrangement of practice school facilities best com- 
bines economy and eflSciency, as regards space allotments, class 
organization, teaching periods of individual novices, supervision 
of such teaching, and its correlation with the normal school 
courses? 

{d) What should be the purpose, scope and character of the 
general professional studies, such as history of education, 
educational psychology, school law? 

(e) To what extent should the training of teachers for inter- 
mediate schools (upper grades) fit them chiefly for departmental 
teaching? 

(/) To what extent and by what means can normal school 
faculty members actively participate in an advisory capacity in 
the supervision and administration of the neighboring public 
schools, both with a view to rendering a service to these schools 
and also to obtaining valuable reactions on the normal school 
work itself? 

These are but a few of the problems of normal school edu- 
cation now possible of consideration and investigation by fairly 
definite methods of analysis and testing. 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. 

The question of the professional preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools by public agencies has never received serious 
consideration in Massachusetts. Existing colleges have furnished 
public school authorities with a number of graduates more than 
sufficient to fill vacancies annually occurring in teaching positions. 
These graduates usually possess a fair equipment in knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught. A few have natural gifts for teach- 
ing. But in most cases they begin work with no knowledge of 
the art of teaching, and have painfully to acquire that art — if 
at all — through wasteful experimentation with their pupils. 

In days when low standards of service were perforce accepted, 
in public as well as private employment, little conscious ob- 
jection was made to the practice of filling vacancies in high 
school positions with novices who were of necessity unsuper- 
vised . apprentices and often bunglers. Now the situation is 
<iifferent. We know that secondary school teachers no less 
than primary school teachers can be trained for their work. We 
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know that such training can be given in a comparatively brief 
time^ — a year devoted specifically to this end may prove 
ample, — and we know that years of ineflSciency and consequent 
loss to the teacher can thereby be saved, and the disheartening 
and intellectual maiming of scores of pupils be obviated. 

The aims of such training can now be clearly defined. The 
questions yet to be solved are chiefly those of ways and means. 
The first positive proposal, naturally, to be made is that one of 
the existing normal schools should be given this as its special 
task. This course has, in fact, already been followed in two 
special fields of high school work, for which existing colleges 
did not offer graduates equipped with a knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter, namely, household arts and commercial subjects. 
New York State years ago set apart one of its normal schools 
for the exclusive service of training high school teachers. The 
Massachusetts Normal School at Bridgewater formerly offered a 
four years' course, which gave at least part of the training 
required for high school teaching. Quite naturally, then, many 
persons interested in a more effective training of teachers for 
the public high schools — which, in Massachusetts, with their 
70,000 pupils, require from 250 to 300 new teachers each year — 
think first of the solution by a Stat^ normal school. More 
than once Governors in their messages have adverted to this 
possibility. 

A more extended examination of the subject, however, shows 
unsuspected complications. It is clear, first of all, that the 
properly equipped secondary school teacher must be a graduate 
either of a State university or an endowed college. The ex- 
perience, breadth of view and general training, as well as 
special scholarship acquired under college conditions, are 
essential. Hence, a State training school must either require 
a college degree as one of its enfrance conditions, or else it must 
substantially duplicate the departments and courses of a college 
of arts and 3ciences. The New York Training College attempts 
to do this, but at great expense and with results that cannot be 
deemed w^holly satisfactory, because even in that State, em- 
ploying school authorities prefer college graduates for the more 
important high school positions. 

It is very doubtful if Massachusetts could or should maintain 
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a four years' training school for this purpose. But, in view of 
the large number of graduates coming each year from the score 
of colleges in Massachusetts, it should be feasible at no extraor- 
dinary expense to provide a State training school for second- 
ary school teachers, open only to college graduates, and with a 
one year's course combining practice teaching with a large 
amount of definite training towards some one department of 
high school teaching. The cost of maintenance of a school of 
this character need not exceed $50,000 per year. 

The State should not, however, embark on such an enterprise 
until it is reasonably well assured that existing colleges cannot 
provide the required training. Some of these colleges recog- 
nized years ago that their graduates, notwithstanding their lack 
of special qualifications for teaching, were, nevertheless, finding 
positions in large numbers in secondary schools. They there- 
fore provided departments designed to give prospective teachers 
among their • students at least some theoretical instruction in 
the history, problems and methods of education. These de- 
partments of education, at first weak and not in very high 
repute even in their own institutions, have grown steadily in 
importance -^and influence. In a few instances they have de- 
veloped promising programs of practice teaching. They have 
reacted, too, on the academic departments in some cases by 
inducing the latter to offer the teaching of methods in their 
special fields. 

But these departments have always labored under the great 
handicap that the training must be given to the student while 
still an undergraduate. The typical college undergraduate, 
intent on earning a degree, does not give serious consideration 
to his prospective calling. The college is not for him a pro- 
fessional school. Courses in education may be taken, but too 
often only in the same spirit in which he takes other abstract 
courses, — as part of the enterprise of earning a degree. Prac- 
tice teaching by undergraduates is not, ordinarily, counted 
toward a degree, — a most illogical position, as it is part of the 
preparation for a profession, which the college obviously ap- 
proves as a career for many of its graduates. In general, then, 
and for a variety of reasons, all attempts to utilize the under- 
graduate period of the student^s work simultaneously for the 
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purpose of earning an arts (nonprofessional) degree^ and to give 
definite professional preparation for a teaching career, have been 
only partially eflfective, and must prove constantly less ac- 
ceptable in proportion as standards of professional competency 
in high school teaching become more exacting. 

The obvious solution, and one already fully accepted by 
California, and tentatively by several other States, is to relegate 
to a graduate year the final and, especially, the definitely 
practical preparation of secondary school teachers. During 
the undergraduate years it would be entirely feasible to give a 
large part of the academic preparation required for any second- 
ary school teaching field, as well as instruction in the more 
theoretical subjects of the study of education itself. The 
graduate year could then be reserved for practice teaching, an 
intensive study from the standpoint of the teacher's work of 
the subjects he is to teach, and an examination of the actual 
problems of secondary education. This graduate year would 
thus be truly a year of professional preparation for this field of 
teaching. 

The question at once arises, why have not colleges done this 
of their own motion? A few have indeed done it in a partial 
degree, but in general it has not been done for two reasons. 
The colleges themselves have been slow to recognize their re- 
sponsibility as agencies for the training of secondary school 
teachers, though they have been always ready to oppose the 
suggestion that other institutions might do this work. A more 
important reason, however, is found in the fact that in the 
absence of any certificate requirement for secondary school 
teachers no one college could offer any substantial inducement 
to its students to remain for a graduate year of specific pro- 
fessional preparation. Employing authorities would too seldom 
give preference to the more fully trained candidate at even a 
slightly higher salary. 

Therefore it is certain that there can be no material raising 
of standards for secondary school teachers until a system of 
certification requiring minimum professional standards shall be 
in force. With such a system in operation it b probable that 
several institutions, such as Harvard, Boston University, Tufts 
College, Clark College, Holy Cross College, Smith College and 
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others, would immediately proceed to develop adequate facilities 
for the professional training of graduate students (if that 
standard were established as a certificate requirement) towards 
designated departments of teaching. 

A sound administrative policy on the part of the State, based 
upon the principle that the State shall not undertake work 
which private agencies are able to do acceptably, requires in 
the first place the enactment of legislation establishing methods 
of certificating high school teachers, and requiring the holding 
of specified certificates for each type of secondary school po- 
sition. The administering authority should then study the 
facilities of the colleges, the needs of the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts, and the possibilities of a gradual advance in the re- 
quirements for certification. It is safe to predict that the 
colleges would actively co-operate in raising standards. Some 
future date should be designated after which the equivalent of 
a year of graduate professional preparation would be required 
for certification as a high school teacher. 

If, in the course of a few years, it should become evident that 
the existing colleges are not equal to the task of maintaining 
effective departments for training high school teachers on the 
basis- here set forth, then certainly the State would be justified 
and under obligation to undertake this work. But that step 
should be taken only after the existing institutions have failed 
to show that they can render such service. 

The enactment of the legislation on certification, as recom- 
mended by the Board, is a necessary first step. Then should 
follow the creation of an agency, preferably a bureau in the 
Board of Education, charged with the certification of teachers 
and to co-operate with the colleges in raising standards. 

It has been contended by some authorities, and especially by 
Mr. Kingsley, agent of the Board of Education for the pro- 
motion of secondary education, that a policy of combining the 
preparatory training of high school teachers with supplemental 
training after they have entered upon their work is one which 
the State should deliberately adopt. There are in Massa- 
chusetts approximately 270 high schools, having in all about 
70,000 students. As was pointed out elsewhere, there is every 
reason to expect profound developments and modifications in 
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the work of these schools during the n^xt twenty years. It 
has long been notorious that the influence of the endowed 
colleges on the public high schools, exerted in part through ad- 
mission requirements, in part through the training of their 
teachers, and in lesser degree through the dominant influence of 
the college men in the writing of text-books and in the councils 
of teachers of special subjects, has been conservative if not 
reactionary. The most helpful influences in the development 
of better aims and methods for secondary education have come 
from the departments of education of these colleges, and often 
the least helpful from academic departments and committees on 
admission. 

A still more fundamental consideration is foimd in the modern 
development of so-called part-time vocational preparation, the 
principles of which, applied in the situation under discussion, 
would require that a part, and an important part, of the 
teacher's final equipment for his work should be obtained after 
he begins to teach, under the supervision of some one who is a 
master in his field. Mr. Kingsley's contention is that the State 
should have a staff of at least four or five specialists in the 
various departments of high school instruction who could 
divide their time between the work of training novices (students 
in a one year's graduate course) for teaching and that of super- 
vising in a definite way as State supervisory agents the early 
teaching efforts of those high school teachers who had already 
begun work. Thus any fundamental changes desired by the 
State in the aims, means and methods of secondary education 
could be made with a fair degree of expedition. 

The point of view of Mr. Kingsley is fundamentally im- 
portant. That systematic after-training of high school teachers 
will be required in any really efficient system of secondary 
education cannot be doubted. The question whether this can 
most efficiently be accomplished by the agencies which direct 
their preliminary training, or through the administrative 
agencies, local and State, which direct and supervise their work 
after entrance on their profession, is one for careful study. In 
the meantime a number of steps can be taken, among which is 
the establishment of a certificate requirement which commits 
the State irrevocably to no one policy alone. 
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The Training of Teachers for Vocational Schools. 

The training of teachers for State-aided vocational schools has 
been systematically undertaken by the Board of Education. 
No separate institutions have been created for this purpose, it 
having been found expedient to use existing schools and shops 
for preliminary and part-time training. In the case of teachers 
for commercial schools, courses are now given in the State 
normal school at Salem, and the more comprehensive develop- 
ment of these is already under way. 

In the course of the next ten years the training of vocational 
school teachers must become an in^)ortant part of the edu- 
cational system of the Commonwealth. This training will be 
differentiated according to the occupation for which fitness is 
being sought, but the following general principles will probably 
control: — 

(a) Teachers for schools of farming (or agriculture) will, in 
the main, be graduates of agricultural colleges who have, either 
before or subsequent to such graduation, had a few years' 
successful experience as farmers. 

(5) Teachers for commercial schools will be graduates of a 
commercial training school, and in addition thereto shall have 
served two or more years in a wage-earning capacity in com- 
mercial callings. 

(c) Teachers in trade or industrial schools will be, first of 
all, skilled artisans in the trade for which they expect to give 
training, and in addition thereto will have obtained, by short 
courses or evening instruction, training in pedagogical methods. 
Furthermore, it may be expected, in time, that many of these 
teachers will come from the ranks of those who have graduated 
from day industrial schools. 

(d) For the training of industrial teachers a system of State 
scholarships may have to be provided, by the aid of which these 
teachers shall be enabled to serve in the capacity of apprentice 
or assistant teachers for a period of one year or more in existing 
vocational schools. 
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Certification of Teachebs. 
The matter of the certification of teachers has been before 
the Board of Education and the Legislature now for several 
years, and the program proposed by the Board in the interests 
of an effective upbuilding of a professional teaching force in 
Massachusetts is presented in detail elsewhere in this report. 
It should constantly be emphasized that a State-wide system 
of the certification of teachers is essential to the development 
of standards in a number of directions, not only as regards 
preliminary training, but also as regards the professional stand- 
ing of .teachers in the community, compensation, systematic 
after-training, and the shifting of teachers from one community, 
to another. 

The After-training of Teachers. 
In proportion as increasing demands for greater efficiency are 
made upon teachers it becomes more evident that training prior 
to their beginning service at best constitutes only a part of the 
entire professional preparation they should ultimately receive. 
Definite attempts must be made to provide more effective 
additional training for teachers in active service. For many 
years teachers' institutes, associations and conferences have been 
the only means ^f such after-training, and while they have 
rendered substantial service, they are now proving inadequate 
to meet the modem needs. Radical developments are necessary 
before a satisfactory character and degree of after-training can 
be secured. The basis for such developments will probably be 
obtained through legislation and administrative measures, de- 
signed to accomplish definite objects as to length of the period 
of employment of the teachers, adequate compensation and 
requirements for prolonged professional training. It is here 
suggested that — 

1. All teachers be under service throughout the year and be 
paid in 52 weekly or 12 monthly installments. 

2. A definite program for the employment of the teacher's 
time for each year should be approved by the school authorities, 
which program should include time of actual teaching, time for 
professional self-improvement and a definite vacation period. 
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3. For example, a program for a young teadier mi^t be as 
foDows: ihirty^m weeks' actual teaching in school; two weAs* 
incidental vacations throu^out the year; four weeks ct a 
definite summer vacation; and six weeks' attendance on a sum- 
mer school. Under other circumstances, and for more mature 
teachers, attendance on summer school might be replaced by 
special teaching in vacation scho<^ or in summer camps or 
by travel, or by any one of several other possible means of pro- 
fessional self-improvement. 

This tentative program does not cover the fifty-two weeks of 
the year. It is generally agreed by educational administrators 
that if teachers would report at least a week prior to thp open- 
ing of the schools, and remain a week after the dose, the 
benefits would be marked, and especially so in the case of 
country schools and of teachers beginning service. It should at 
once be apparent that a week spent before the opening of the 
school year, and another after the close of the year, for inter- 
views with individual pupils, adjusting records, and arranging 
for the satisfactory inaugurating or closing the work of the 
year, would result in enhanced eflSciency of the school during 
the period in which classes are regularly in session. 

These proposals are submitted in the conviction that the 
professional after-training of teachers must, much more than 
heretofore, become a systematic and effectiVe affair in edu- 
cational administration. Salaries of teachers must be increased 
because of added expenses and responsibilities, but, soundly 
administered, the above program would certainly lead to a 
substantial gain in teaching efficiency. Teaching would become 
more professional in character, and the school authorities, in 
approving the year's programs of the teachers, would gain a 
keener appreciation of the desirability of rewarding them for 
special efforts to improve their professional equipment. 

Compulsory School Attendance. 
State supervision of the administration of attendance laws is 
clearly essential to their proper enforcement. The Board of 
Education has already submitted bills for proposed legislation 
providing for the systematic registration of minors required by 
law to attend school, whereby the local administration of com- 
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pulaory attendance laws would be greatly expedited. A uni- 
form enforcement of the law, as well as a uniform execution of 
the provision regarding registration, requires that a State agent 
should be employed by the Board to co-operate with local 
school authorities in establishing standards and supervising 
administrative details. The same State official might well 
undertake prosecutions for towns and smaller cities in the few 
instances where prosecutions will be necessary. Experience 
shows that local authorities are often greatly embarrassed in 
the conduct of prosecutions, and that the services of a State 
official in such cases would operate greatly to reduce the 
number of cases requiring prosecutions. 

Medical Inspection of Schools. 
Massachusetts took an advanced position in 1906, when, 
through comprehensive legislation, medical inspection of schools 
was made compulsory in all towns and cities. This law gave 
school committees (where these functions had already, been 
exercised by local boards of health) broad powers and important 
responsibilities. During the ten years since the passage of this 
act almost all the towns and cities of the State have provided 
for some form of medical inspection. In 1915 upward of 
$100,000 was spent on this service by cities and towns other 
than Boston (in which there is an exceptionally well-organized 
system). The law has been in operation a sufficient length of 
time to show that while, as now administered, it leads to some 
good results in all communities, and much good in some pro- 
gressive communities, it is seriously defective in the following 
respects: — 

1. It permits more than one school physician to be appointed 
in any town or city. As a result small communities are fre- 
quently being served by several school physicians. The com- 
pensation of each is necessarily small, and hence there is little 
inducement for any of them carefully to study the more funda- 
mental questions bearing on the preservation and promotion of 
the health of school children. In some cases, too, responsibility 
is seriously divided. 

2. School physicians are eligible to serve on school com- 
mittees, and not infrequently the school physician is an em- 
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ployee of the board of which he is a member, — a condition 
inconsistent with sound administrative policy. 

3. In about half the cities of the State (but only in one town) 
school physicians are appointed by, and responsible to, the 
local boards of health. This arrangement, while not objection- 
able in so far as medical inspection is concerned with the 
prevention and control of communicable disease, is not satis- 
factory where the more technical and modern phases of the 
promotion of the health of school children are concerned. 
Medical inspection at its best devotes much effort to investi- 
gations of the less obvious aspects of school hygiene and 
sanitation; examines closely into chronic defects of eyes, ears, 
teeth, throat, glands, spinal column, nerves and digestive 
organs; scrutinizes the daily regimen of work, play and rest 
required and permitted by the school program; and brings 
school and home into close co-operation in caring for the 
physical welfare of pupils. Medical inspection of this character 
is rarely developed effectively under other auspices than those 
of the regular school authorities, who can prevent conflicts of 
jurisdiction and who are in position to promote a close co- 
ordination of school work and health inspection. 

4. No provisions exist whereby the experience of one com- 
munity in medical inspection can be made systematically 
available for another. There is no assurance that the school 
physician will bring special knowledge to what is essentially a 
task calling for special knowledge. Measures have not been 
taken to apply uniform standards where administration in 
accordance with such standards would be practicable. 

5. The school nurse is a necessary agency in effective health 
supervision in schools, but the law as regards the appointment 
of a nurse is only permissive. 

Medical inspection of schools is of such modem development 
that the exact development of its probable future is not as yet 
clear. Nevertheless, its principal features and obligations are 
clearly defined. The assembling of children from six to fifteen 
or eighteen years of age in schools, under relatively artificial 
conditions, makes necessary special and definite provisions for 
safeguarding their health and promoting their physical develop- 
ment. 
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These ends are to be accomplished best by combining local 
medical service with State supervision. Because the latter is 
yet undeveloped in Massachusetts the fprmer is in too many 
instances badly organized and ineffective. 

The definite immediate field of constructive effort lies in legis- 
lative authorization of means, whereby the State Department 
of Health and the Board of Education can provide and direct 
a definite amount of expert supervision in this special field. 
Other needed developments may be expected to flow logically 
and in due course from this important beginning. 

Supervision of Plans for School Buildings. 

Technical knowledge as to the location, construction and 
equipment of school buildings has now reached a state where 
central expert agencies must be utilized to make such knowledge 
available for school authorities in general. Heretofore the 
lighting, ventilation, fire protection and sanitation have been 
under partial State supervision. Even such oversight in Massa- 
chusetts has, however, been hampered in many ways by existing 
conditions, and a complete reorganization of the existing 
practice is essential. Much technical knowledge as to struc- 
tural materials, playgrounds, internal arrangement and equip- 
ment of rooms and seating is now available, upon which may 
readily be. based standards measurably scientific in character. 

In the near future legislation and administrative facilities 
should be provided for the realization of the following ends: — 

(a) All plans for school buildings, before adoption by the 
local authority, should be subject to the approval of a central 
State authority, competent to pass upon a wide variety of 
technical matters, such as location, structural materials, light- 
ing, ventilation, heating/ protection from fire, size and arrange- 
ment of rooms and other spaces, equipment and sanitary 
arrangements. 

(5) This central authority should have power to examine 
existing school buildings, and to submit to the local authorities, 
in detail, plans for so remodeling them as to bring them into 
conformity with reasonable standards of health, safety and 
utility. The State authority should be empowered to require 
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needed alterations^ and under some circumstances to meet, in 
part at any rate, the expense of such alterations. 

(c) A State authority should be empowered and equipped to 
provide, when requested, plans of school and other buildings for 
educational purposes. It may be expected that in course of 
time such plans will be largely standardized. Furthermore, the 
State authority should be enabled to do research work on the 
safety, durability and usefulness of structures for educational 
purposes. 

V. Fundamental Requirements. 

The foregoing brief review of the needs of various depart- 
ments of education as regards their further development in 
Massachusetts, and of the possibilities of meeting these needs 
in part through more effective use of administrative agencies, 
clearly discloses certain administrative needs of a general 
character. These are: (1) that the aims, means and methods 
of all forms of education shall be more scientifically determined 
and evaluated; (2) that professional supervision of a responsi- 
ble and definite character shall be made more generally possi- 
ble for local and central (or State) educational authorities; and 
(3) that provision for meeting the cost of all forms of public 
education shall be of such a character as to insure at all times 
adequate support, proper supervision of expenditure, and an 
equitable distribution of the burden of the necessary taxation. 

Scientific Methods in Educational Administration. 

There is a real need that educational administration shall be 
made more scientific. The character of this need, when ex- 
pressed in general terms, is not always clear; but when con- 
sidered in relation to specific phases of educational adminis- 
tration some possibilities, as well as limitations, in meeting 
it stand out in relief. For example: — 

(a) In the erection of school buildings principles of engineer- 
ing science can now readily be applied in such matters as 
structural arrangements, building materials, lighting, etc. But 
it is difficult to obtain a scientific handling of problems of the 
right size of school buildings, size of schoolrooms, arrangement 
of laboratories, interchangeable use of desks in high schools, 
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need of assembly halls, and the like, because standards as to 
the underlying educational requirements are still in dispute. 

(b) When funds are appropriated on a budget basis for desig- 
nated educational purposes, it is practicable to apply thorough- 
going methods of accoimting in recording and reporting expeur 
ditures. But it is difficult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions 
as to principles upon which educational expenditures should be 
based, because the more fundamental needs and possibilities of 
the education to be provided cannot be measured accurately 
or even precisely estimated. Such estimates must often be 
based upon subjective rather than objective standards. Hence 
the amounts of appropriations for specific purposes are often 
based on beliefs or opinions instead of on knowledge of con- 
crete facts, conditions and actual needs. 

(c) The actual results to be achieved through definite forms 
of schooling are in only very few cases as yet capable of definite 
description. We can agree in some measure upon the scope 
and character of the results to be achieved in teaching chil- 
dren of specified ages spelling, penmanship, computation in 
arithmetic and reading. But in other lines — kindergarten 
teaching, art instruction, history study, physical training, and 
the like — the objective results are capable at best of only most 
imperfect description and standardization. Hence, while in 
the subjects first named the results of different methods of 
organization and teaching are capable in some degree of being 
tested and compared, in. the case of the second group of sub- 
jects named no such definite testing and comparison of results 
are as yet practicable. Even if objectives were clearly defined 
in these fields, we nevertheless still lack standards of measure- 
ment. Hence subjective standards, reflecting beliefs and 
opinions, are the chief present means of evaluation and 
comparison. 

(d) Still less is it practicable at present to apply scientific 
standards in attempts to determine the value to the individual 
and to society of the general results of education, as mani- 
fested in the adult, in qualities of character, as idealism, adapt- 
ability, courage, industry and the like. These qualities, varied . 
as to kind and degree, we find in all adults; but how far in 
any given case they are due to specific kinds or conditions of 
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education we have no adequate means of determining. Expe- 
rience proves that particular institutions or courses of instruc- 
tion which often seem to produce these qualities in desirable 
form in fact operate chiefly as selective agencies, attracting 
those who already possess potential possibilities for the devel- 
opment of these qualities. 

That education should be less advanced than medicine^ 
agriculture,, building, metal production, transportation and war 
in the application of scientific principles and methods is not 
surprising when the complexity of the sciences underlying edu- 
cation is understood. Discoveries in the physical sciences laid 
the foundations for the present organization of transportation, 
communication, war, and, in large measure, manufacture. The 
development of the biological sciences made possible modern 
medicine and agriculture. A system of education based on 
scientific foundations, while making some use of the data and 
principles of the sciences already mentioned, must in far 
greater degree be based upon the sciences of psychology and 
sociology, neither of which is yet well developed. Each, in its 
present stage of evolution, may be compared with chemistry 
in the eighteenth century and biology in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. A system of education based upon scientific 
principles must, certainly, derive its aims in part from scien- 
tific knowledge of society and in part from scientific knowledge 
of the child as a subject of education. Scientific methods of 
teaching — including thereunder the means of teaching, such 
as books, laboratories, lectures and the like — must also be 
based largely upon knowledge of the psychology of the child 
as learner. Hence, while by methods more or less empirical in 
character, education is steadily making progress, a compre- 
hensive and exact analysis of its problems, as well as the appli- 
cation of sound methods to the improvement of educational 
administration and to teaching processes, must obviously be 
greatly helped by the further development of its two most 
basal sciences, — sociology and psychology. 

In the meantime it is of fundamental importance that all edu- 
cators and all persons interested in education should insbt on 
two things: (a) the application of scientific methods generally 
to the study of all those phases and factors in education to 
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which such methods are even now applicable; and (b) the 
establishment of a persistent and well-supported demand for the 
further development of the sciences from which contributions to 
a scientific system of education are to be expected. If we study 
the history of any one of the great fields of human activity in 
which scientific control of processes has succeeded to the former 
custom control — e.g., medicine, agriculture, metal working, 
building — we find, on the one hand, that the later stages of the 
era of custom control were characterized by extended efforts to 
apply scientific methods, and, on the other, that general, irre- 
sistible demands arose for the development of the underlying 
sciences. So extensive has been the former influence in some di- 
rections, notably in medicine, agriculture and industrial chemistr}', 
that the actual contributions of new and fundamental knowl- 
edge made by the workers in fields of applied science have fre- 
quently surpassed in value those made by persons engaged 
exclusively in research m the so-called pure sciences. There are 
signs everywhere that a similar condition is now developing in 
education. "Child study'* opened lines of inquiry which re- 
sulted in some valuable conclusions which would have been 
reached more slowly by research in pure psychology. The 
systematic study of children's learning powers and processes, as 
exhibited in the acquisition of right habits of reading, writing 
and spelling, is even now producing substantial results in more 
effective methods of teaching. Sound methods have recently 
been applied with success to the study of the mental processes 
involved in the learning of a foreign language and also to study 
of the so-called "transfer of training." These studies have also 
exercised a definite influence on the work of psychologists. 

Therefore the demand for a system of education founded on 
a more scientific basis, now gaining strength among more 
progressive educators, is entirely reasonable and right. That 
this demand is also being made by interested and intelligent 
laymen almost as much as by educators is shown by public (or 
popular) interest in educational surveys, inquiries and research. 

Of the various divisions of educational activity discussed in 
the previous section of this report there is no one in the further 
study of which it is not now possible to apply in some degree 
the methods of scientific analysis and also, in all work of re- 
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organization and improvement to some extent, to apply 
scientific principles already well established. Especially can 
this be done as regards the study of: (1) the social needs met 
by any department of education; (2) the determination of 
specific aims of instruction in the lower grades, and the evalua- 
tion of results of particular methods of teaching therein; (3) the 
desirable aims, means and methods of intermediate school edu- 
cation; (4) the aims that should control in secondary education; 
(5) definite experimentation to discover best methods of training 
towards vocational competency; (6) the possible and desirable 
scope of continuation education; (7) the actual results of the 
kindergarten; (8) possibilities of part-time higher technical edu- 
cation; (9) the actual fields of applied art education; (10) the 
possible fields of extension teaching, and the best methods of 
getting valuable results in correspondence instruction; (11) the 
most effective methods of teaching English and civics to adult 
immigrants, and the most eflfective and equitable methods of 
meeting the cost of that instruction; (12) the scope and char- 
acter of the training best suited to delinquents; (13) the best 
methods of fitting defectives for vocational competency with 
or without custodial care; (14) the improvement of standards 
of normal school instruction; (15) means of developing sys- 
tematic training of secondary school teachers; (16) the cor- 
relation of practical efficiency already acquired in productive 
callings with training in teaching methods in. the preparation 
of vocational school teachers; (17) certification of teachers as a 
means of raising the professional qualifications of all those 
admitted to the profession; (18) the general use of a portion of 
the teachers' available time and energy for purposes of further 
professional improvement; (19) effective means of so enforcing 
attendance legislation as substantially to eliminate voluntary 
non-attendance, as has been done in continental European 
countries; (20) the foundations of sound administration of 
medical inspection in schools^ and definition of the desirable 
limits to publicly supported preventive and curative activities 
in connection therewith; and finally (21) administrative means 
whereby the employment of expert knowledge and right stand- 
ards may be enforced in the planning and erection of school 
buildings. 
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Principles of Administrative Organization. 

What forms of administrative organization are most favorable 
to the realization of the more comprehensive and more scientific 
educational administration now needed? This is a question of 
vital interest to all citizens of Massachusetts, because many of 
the forms of strictly local administration at once characteristic 
of, and necessary to, the evolution of a public school system, in 
its primitive stages, survive here to a degree greater than in 
many other States. With the exception of smaller rural com- 
munities the towns and cities of Massachusetts have exclusive 
control and supervision of their own schools, and full responsi- 
bility for their support. The State has no authority or control 
over the exercise by the local authorities of such functions as 
certification of teachers, selection of text-books, accoimting, 
standards of school work required or supervision of private 
schools. Very inadequate and partial State supervision is 
exercised over the construction of school buildings, the control 
of communicable diseases and the collection of educational 
statistics. Only industrial and other forms of so-called State- 
aided education are subject to adequate State supervision. It 
is frequently contended, indeed, that State supervision should 
prevail only where State funds are applied, — surely a short- 
sighted policy, in view of the fact that the Commonwealth as a 
whole, by numerous and detailed laws, establishes and requires 
the maintenance of the public school system, and in the long 
nm the strength or weakness of the Commonwealth must 
depend in part on the effectiveness of public school educa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, there is as yet no general agreement as to 
what would constitute the best disposition and organization of 
administrative agencies for education. It would be wholly in- 
expedient that all the public schools of Massachusetts should be 
placed under the immediate control of a State authority, as is 
frequently urged in legislative debates. On the other hand, the 
extreme localism of- administration and support characteristic 
of the State is conducive to waste and inefficiency in the 
educational systems of many communities, and to such an 
extent that while there are in some municipalities (usually those 
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in which the population includes a large proportion of indi- 
viduals having wealth, culture and civic interest) as good 
schools as can be found in the country, in others, school con- 
ditions are as poor as can be found anywhere in the northern 
States of the Union. 

The time appears to be ripe for the development of a com- 
prehensive system of administration imder which existing 
defects of supervision may be remedied without destroying 
popular direction of, and interest in education. That such a 
system can easily be developed is abundantly demonstrated by 
the experience of other States, which, at least in particular 
respects, have achieved the following results: — 

(a) The development, in connection with the exercise of each 
important educational function, of expert service, with the 
necessary conditions of ample previous professional training, 
adequate compensation, seciu*e tenure, freedom from imdue 
restrictions, and direct responsibility to competent superior 
expert or lay authority. 

(5) The conservation of local and popular interest in, and 
sense of responsibility for, all that pertains to successful school 
administration and teaching. 

(c) The organization of administrative units (in terms of 
geographical area or extent of population) as large as is practi- 
cably consistent with securing in proper form the conditions 
described imder (a) and (5). 

To produce these results requires, as the history of political 
administration abundantly proves, the progressive application 
of the principle that where an important and distinctive ad- 
ministrative fimction is to be exercised, two agencies (some- 
times an expert and a lay, sometimes a local and a central) 
shall each be assigned definite responsibilities which, however, 
must not involve duplication of responsibility or uncertainty 
as to where final responsibility lies. One agency is to initiate, 
recommend, administer, the other to approve. The following 
are illustrations: — 

(o) Teachers are selected and nominated by an expert local 
authority, and the nomination approved by a lay local author- 
ity. (Now the prevailing practice in Massachusetts.) 

(b) The central authority certificates teachers, and the local 
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authority makes selection from those certificated. (Now the 
practice in most States other than Massachusetts.) 

(c) The local authority formulates combes of study which, 
before becoming effective, must have the approval of the central 
authority. (This is the practice now as regards the vocational 
schools of Massachusetts. It is the general plan followed in all 
forms of education in European countries.) 

(d) The local authority adopts text-books, subject to the 
approval of the central authority as to kind selected, term of 
use and price; or the central authority may prescribe books 
for general use, and may allow a particular locality, for suffi- 
cient reasons, to make departure therefrom. 

{e) The local authority may be required to levy a minimum 
local tax, and may be required not to exceed a stipulated maxi- 
mum except with the permission of the central authority. 

(/) The central authority may define conditions for school 
buildings, subject to which the local authority may take the 
initiative in providing for plans and construction; or, plans lo- 
cally prepared, may be required to have approval of a central 
authority before contracts for construction are let. 

Th^se are only a few of the illustrations of the many prac- 
tices now employed to insure administrative efficiency. They 
exhibit a gradual evolution of certain soimd principles of school 
administration which should be applied consistently in Massa- 
chusetts. Possible applications of these principles, in addition 
to those now effective or under consideration, are — 

(a) The certification of teachers (and superintendents of 
schools) by State authority. 

(b) The legal requirement that plans for school buildings 
shall be approved by State authority as to all factors essential 
to safety and educational usefulness. 

(c) The requirement by law that all private educational in- 
stitutions, or State educational institutions which receive State 
money, shall submit their estimates to the Legislature through 
the State educational authority, which shall formally comment 
on the estimates in the light of knowledge obtained through 
adequate study of the particular form of education concerned, 
in its relation to the educational needs and possibilities of the 
State as a whole. 
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(d) Provision that State aid may be granted for special 
forms of education or to meet financial needs of municipalities, 
subject to approval of State authority for the work done with 
such money. 

(e) Provision for school surveys, at the request of local 
authorities, imder the auspices of State authority, the findings 
of which may, through systematic publicity, be made effective 
in producing better conditions. 

(/) Co-operation of State agents with local authorities in 
raising standards of medical inspection of schools, and in en- 
forcing attefidance laws, the influence of the State authority to 
be exercised in part through systematic publicity. 

The above may be regarded as desirable stages in the develop- 
ment of a system of educational administration at once compre- 
hensive and effective, which system contemplates the evolution 
of suflScient special service adequately to provide standards and 
to direct in the exercise of each important educational function. 
It seeks to preserve in largest measure local interest and initia- 
tive in all matters which the local authorities can handle to best 
advantage, presupposing the co-operation, advisory and in some 
instances supervisory, of specialists in the service of the State. 

The organization of the State authority best calculated to 
perform these functions need differ but little, if at all, from 
that now found in Massachusetts, namely, a lay board of un- 
paid members appointed by the Governor, whose functions 
shall be in the main deliberative and legislative in deciding on 
general policies, the execution of these policies being left to 
employed specialists. 

Financial Aid from State. 

The existing situation in Massachusetts as regards the sup- 
port of public schools is most unsatisfactory. The Board has 
already submitted two special reports to the General Court 
dealing with this subject. In brief the findings of the Board 
were: — 

(a) The present system of school support in Massachusetts is 
excessively burdensome to poorer communities, that is, com- 
munities having a relatively large public school attendance in 
proportion to taxable valuation. 
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(6) There is no guarantee that poorer conunimities can or 
wUl reach the minimum educational standards which the State 
has a right to expect shall be reached in all cities and towns. 

(c) Massachusetts imposes upon local communities, irrespec- 
tive of their taxable valuation, a larger responsibility for the 
support of public schools than does any other State in the 
Union. 

(d) The State aid now given to smaller towns (usually those 
having a valuation of less than $2,500,000) is not so distributed 
as to give proper aid to the poorer, or to insure proper super- 
vision of the education so aided. 

(«) State aid, sufficient to equalize in reasonable degree the 
educational burdens of municipalities in providing the scope 
and quality of instruction contemplated by existing legislation, 
would require an amount of money substantially equal to one 
fifth of the sum now annually expended for the maintenance 
of public education in the Commonwealth. If this were avail- 
able expenditures from local taxation would be somewhat 
diminished in poorer municipalities, but probably not in equal 
amounts. 

(/) State aid when provided should be distributed in at least 
two, and preferably three, forms. 

(1) The largest portion — not less than 80 nor more than 90 
per cent. — as an eqtudizatUm fund, conditioned on stated 
reasonable contributions from the community, and designed so 
to supplement such contributions as to insure equal minimum 
standards of public instruction throughout the Commonwealth. 

(2) A remaining portion of the State aid should be placed in 
the hands of a State authority, for use in meeting special 
educational emergencies or in providing aid to promote the 
introduction or support of unusual or special forms of education. 
Many States thus assist such work as English for foreigners, 
agriculture, rural supervision, etc. 

(3) A third portion should be reserved to be expended, under 
the direction of a State educational authority, in promoting 
educational experimentation, research, surveys, etc. 

If the development of an acceptable State system of public 
education, designed to assure minimum educational oppor- 
tunities to the residents of all municipalities without excessive 
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local cost, is to be realized, then a comprehensive scheme of 
State aid must be evolved. To this end it will doubtless be 
necessary to effect extensive readjustments in the system of 
taxation now existing, after which the enactment of funda- 
mental educational legislation should be undertaken. 

B. REVIEW OF REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ECONOMY 
AND EFFICIENCY RELATIVE TO MASSACHUSETTS NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS. 

On Dec. 31, 1914, the Commission on Economy and EflGi- 
ciency transmitted to the Governor, Council and General Court 
an extended report on the State normal schools, comprising 
125 pages of printed text, of which about 45 pages were devoted 
to an historical review and the remainder to reports on indi- 
vidual normal schools, a brief final survey and general recom- 
mendations. 

The commission makes a number of valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. In certain essential respects the report exhibits a 
lack of acquaintance with changes already initiated at the time 
the report was in preparation. Many of the policies and 
practices criticized had already been studied by the com- 
missioner and discussed by the Board, with the result that 
changes were in due process of being made. Some criticisms 
were made under misapprehensions of conditions which have 
always existed in the schools themselves. The commission's 
findings and criticisms can best be studied under the general 
heads given below. 

I. Defects of Existing Publications and Records. 

Relative to existing sources of information regarding the 
normal schools the conmiission says: — 

Information relative to the normal schools as set forth in the catalogues 
of the schools and in the annual report of the Board of Education is de- 
fective and capable of change and improvement. In such catalogues, 
and among other things, carefully prepared summarized information 
should be furnished the reader relative to the natiu*e and extent of the 
courses offered and the time apportioned to each. The present indefinite 
and vague information suggested in some of the normal school catalogues 
is productive of naught but confusion to the prospective student. By 
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careful arrangement such catalogue could briefly and yet quite fully set 
forth all information necessary to one contemplating a course in the school. 
(Page 285.) 

These criticisms are in the main just, in view of modern 
requirements as to useful publicity. Elsewhere in its report the 
commission criticizes the absence of definite information as to 
the activities of the normal schools in former years. Definite 
improvements are now being nxade in the records and publica- 
tions of these schools. The conunissioner arranged two years 
ago that the catalogues for 1915 should present, in a uniform 
way, information as to curricula and subjects of instruction 
offered. These catalogues are now avaUable; they all contain 
specific and definite announcements as to the character and 
scope of courses offered, names of teachers offering them and 
nimiber of recitations weekly. 

The commission points out that prior to 1911 the annual 
report of the Board of Education included a special report for 
each normal school, signed by the visitors of the Board for that 
school. This report contained interesting and useful historical 
and statistical data. In 1911 these special reports were dis- 
continued. The statistical information regarding the schools 
was combined in one table, while miscellaneous items of interest 
regarding the schools were presented in the commissioner's 
report. 

It is desirable that each normal school principal should sub- 
mit annually a full report to the Board, detailing the progress 
of the school and reviewing important facts in the current 
year's work. In 1914 the commissioner requested the principals 
to prepare, for submission to the Board by Oct. 1, 1915, a 
typewritten report of this character. These typewritten reports 
are to be bound into a volume, and circulated among the 
members of the Board. Features of these reports of greatest 
public interest are reviewed in Part II. of this report. Each 
principal is directed to file in the archives of the school a copy 
of his report, thus preserving in the school itself useful in- 
formation for inquirers in the future. The facts regarding the 
appropriations and expenditures for each school are exhibited 
in the annual report of the State Auditor. 
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n. The Cost of Training Teachen. 

By implication in several places in its report, and by direct 
statement on page 276, the commission seems to criticize the 
management of the State normal schools as having become 
unduly expensive in recent years. 

Since the establishment of the four additional normal schools in 1894 
the cost of maintenance of the system has advanced from that of economic 
expenditure to lavish display, and yet in the face of this enormous increase 
the work of the schools continues, rather than progresses, regardless of 
legitimate needs. 

This statement is made in the midst of a general discussion 
of the so-called non-functioning studies and of additional 
courses that duplicate each other in the various schools. If 
the commissioner interprets the foregoing statement correctly, 
it presents an exaggerated and incorrect view of the actual 
situation. The purpose of the establishment of the four 
additional normal schools in 1894 was to increase the supply of 
trained teachers available for public school service. The ex- 
penditures on behalf of normal schools have, naturally and 
unavoidably, very materially increased as a result. As shown 
in the table below, the total expenditure for all the State 
normal schools in 1914 was about 265 per cent, more than the 
total expenditure for 1894, and about 56 per cent, more than 
in 1904. On the other hand, the total number of graduates in 
1914 exceeded by 232 per cent, the number graduated in 1894, 
and by 64 per cent, the number graduated in 1904. The 
most accurate means of determining to what extent the actual 
cost of training teachers in the normal schools has increased is 
to compare the quotients obtained by dividing total expendi- 
tures by the number of graduates or students for each year. 
If, for example, we divide total expenditures for the normal 
schools in 1894 by the number of graduates we find that the 
average cost of training a teacher in that year was about $474. 
In 1904 it was $547, and in 1914, $519. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in 1914 it was actually costing less to train a teacher 
in the Massachusetts normal schools than in 1904, when 
salaries of normal school teachers were lower than at present. 
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and the equipment of the schools less complete. Furthermore, 
an examination of the appended table shows that the per 
capita increases over 1894 are in part accounted for by the fact 
that two of the new normal schools established at that time — 
namely, at North Adams -and Hyannis — have always had a 
small attendance, and hence the cost per student has been 
greater than in the larger schools. 

The table also shows the ratio of total expenditures to number 
of students, but a satisfactory comparison between the dates 
given is rendered difficult for two reasons. 

In 1894 many students admitted into the normal schools 
were not high school graduates, and therefore required three or 
four years for the completion of their courses. Furthermore, in 
the earlier years a large number of students attended the normal 
schools for short periods. Many young women especially 
formerly attended the normal schools for only one or two terms 
before obtaining positions. Hence the ratio of membership to 
number graduating was much greater in 1894 than in 1904 or 
1914. In recent years, owing to higher standards in the public 
schools and more efficient administration in the normal schools, 
the ratio of graduates to enrollment or to students entering 
has steadily increased. This is in the interests of efficiency, 
because the public schools are better served by a man or woman 
who enters a normal school and completes a regular course than 
by one who attends for only a short period. 



Table showing certain facts as to cost of normal school maintenance. 





Totel 

maintenanoe 

cost. 

lt9S-94. 


Number of 

students, 

lt9S-94. 


Number of 

graduates, 

ItM. 


Cost per 
student. 


Cost per 
graduate. 


Bridgewater. . 
FrftminghAm, . 
Salem, . . 

Woroesier, 
NonnfJArt, . 






131.697 00 
22,618 43 
16,098 86 
22,006 77 
17,649 97 
18,496 06 


242 
141 
216 
161 
213 
263 


62 
33 
69 
40 
38 
39 


1130 97 
160 41 
74 88 
136 69 
82 39 
73 10 


$611 24 
686 41 
272 86 
660 17 
46184 
474 23 


AllMhooli, 


$128,466 08 


1,226 


271 


1104 87 


$474 04 
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Table shotnng certain fads at to cost of normal school mainUnance — CTon. 



School. 


Total 

cost. 
li03-04. 


Number of 
students. 
1903-04. 


Number of 

graduates. 

1904. 


Cost per 
student. 


Cost per 
graduate. 


Bridiewat«r. . 
Fitohborg. 
Pimningham. . 
Hyannis. . 
LoweU. . . 
North Adams, 
Salem. . . 
WestSeld. 
Worcester. 
Normal Art. . 






845.780 82 
28.599 97 
82.119 49 
22.596 00 
29.627 04 
28316 00 
29.886 88 
29.184 78 
24.724 79 
29.889 28 


255 
188 
196 

40 
186 

88 
196 
119 
140 
346 


106 
62 
84 

15 
56 
28 
75 
49 
42 
48 


$179 63 
215 04 
168 93 
564 88 
160 15 
827 45 
152 48 
244 88 
176 61 
86 04 


4486 01 
560 00 
882 37 

1.606 88 
529 05 

1.0?9 14 
398 49 
594 59 
588 69 
682 31 


AU schools. 


8800.628 45 


1.697 


649 


$177 16 


$647 40 



School. 


Total 

maintenance 

cost. 

1913-14. 


Number of 
students. 
1913-M. 


Number of 

graduates, 

liU. 


Cost per 
student. 


Cost per 
graduate. 


Fitohburg. 

Hyannis. . 
Lowell. . . 
North Adams. 
Salem. . . 
Westfield. 
Worcester, 
Normal Art. . 






$70,168 08 
52.894 62 
57370 00 
26.886 71 
82.961 10 
45380 89 
48328 01 
39386 42 
42345 52 
62363 00 


346 
287 
864 

47 
142 
148 
348 
202 
212 
268 


145 
94 

121 
34 
70 
57 

135 
92 
74 
61 


$202 80 
223 18 
162 06 
572 06 
282 05 
807 98 
138 84 
196 97 
199 74 
196 89 


$483 92 

662n 
474 18 
790 79 
470 73 
799 66 

867 99 
480 28 
672 24 

868 41 


All schools. 


$468.473 30 


2.304 


902 


$208 38 


$619 87 



m. Duplication of Courses. 

When the commissioner, under direction of the Board of 
Education, began to study the normal schools of Massachu- 
setts he found that the number of courses advertised did not 
fairly represent the work of the schools. In some cases an- 
nouncements were expressions of ideals and ambitions rather 
than of actual conditions. In the catalogues for 1910 the fol- 
lowing courses were announced: — 
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Bridcow»ter, . 




Two shears. 






Three 3^Mn* 




Regular ftdvanoed, 


Four years. 




Kinderiarten-primary. .... 


Two years. 




On« year tpeoial, for experienced teeohen. 






One year tpedal, for ooUege craduatee. 




FitohbuTK. 




Two years. 




Recular advanced. 

Kindergarten. 


One year of graduate work 
Two years. 




One year tpeoial. for experienced teachers. 






One year apeeial, for ocdlege graduatea. 




Frmmiinhftm, . 


Regular elementary. 

One year ipecial, for cKperienoed teaeben. 
One year special, for college graduates. 


Two years. 




Household arts, 


Three years. 


Hyumk, . 


Regular elementary. 


Two years. 




Regular advanced, 


Four yeais. 




One year special, for college graduates. 




Lowdl. . . . 


Regular elementary. 


Two years. 




Kindergarten 


Two years. 


North AdAms, . 


Regular elementary. 


Two years. 




Kindergarten-primary, .... 


One year. 




One 3^«ar special, for experienced teaohers. 






One year special, for coU^ graduates. 






Department teachers for nature study and 
agriculture.* 










Department teachers for domestic arts. * 




8dem. . . . 


Regular elementary, ..... 


Two years. 




Commercial course, 


Two years. 


Wetifield. . . 


Regular elementary, 


Two years. 




Regular advanced, 


On^ year of advanced work 
beyond regular two years' 
course. 

Two years. 




One year special, for experienced teachers. 






One year special, for college graduates. 




WoroMier. 


Regular elementary. 


Two years. 






Two years. 




One year special, for college graduates. 





> Advertised as special department courses from the beginning, but in practice taken only as 
advanced work by students having taken the regular elementary course. 
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During the years 1911 to 1914 the commissioner and the 
normal school principals took steps to reduce the number of 
courses. There were obviously more kindergarten departments 
in the normal schools of Massachusetts than the demand for 
kindergarten teachers justified. Hence the kindergarten courses 
in Lowell and Westfield were discontinued, the systematic 
training of kindergarten teachers being centered in the Worces- 
ter Normal School. Because there was a distinct and obvious 
demand for primary teachers trained to use kindergarten 
methods, three of the normal schools — North Adams, Bridge- 
water and Westfield — continued to advertise kindergarten- 
primary courses. These courses involved only minor modifica- 
tions of regidar courses, some studies designed to equip teachers 
for the upper grades being replaced by kindergarten school 
studies. The latter were offered usually by the kindergarten 
teacher in the training school. In the latest announcements 
these courses are no longer called "kindergarten-primary 
coiu^es," but "primary courses," the latter being now unques- 
tionably the proper designation. 

The commissioner also arranged with the principals con- 
cerned for the discontinuance of the four years' coiurse in 
Bridgewater and the four years' course in Hyannis. The an- 
nouncement of the latter was at all times misleading, since the 
school was never equipped to maintain a regular four years' 
course. After prolonged study the four years' course at Bridge- 
water was discontinued, with the intention that in the near 
future a four years' course, designed to oflfer training for pro- 
spective principals and superintendents of schools coidd be sub- 
stituted; it is intended that students in this course shall first 
take the elementary school diploma, then, after some years of 
experience, return for two years of advanced work in super- 
vision and administration. 

Superficial consideration of the courses annoimced as "one 
year special, for experienced teachers," and "one year special, 
for college graduates," might lead to the conclusion that special 
work was being organized for individuals having these qualifi- 
cations. This has never been the case. The purpose of these 
special courses was to oflfer opportunities for experienced teach- 
ers, or persons already possessing the general training to be 
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expected of college graduates, to elect subjects from the regular 
courses suflBcient to entitle them to the diploma of the normal 
school at the end of the year. 

In Fitchburg, Westfield and Lowell a demand had arisen for 
a third year of work for students of exceptional capacity, who 
might desire especially to qualify for teaching in the upper 
grades or for principalship and advanced work. These adver- 
tised courses were sometime ago discontinued, the one in Fitch- 
burg being merged in the three years' course for intermediate 
school teachers. 

The situation in North Adams was somewhat peculiar. 
From 1909 to 1912 a keen interest developed in the teaching 
of the elements of agriculture, manual training and household 
arts in rural schools. Superintendents of schools were aware 
that in most cases teachers with the customary training were 
not qualified, without special additional preparation, to carry 
on this proposed work. It was not feasible to employ in rural 
districts, teachers trained to do departmental work in these 
subjects only. The North Adams Normal School endeavored to 
provide instruction whereby persons of exceptional ability might 
first qualify as regular teachers, and then receive the additional 
training necessary to do acceptable teaching in these new 
fields of practical arts. This work was then regarded as experi- 
mental. Good results were obtained from it, but because of 
the tendency of all strong teachers to migrate from rural to 
urban districts, where more attractive salaries are paid, it has 
become a serious question whether the training of specially 
equipped teachers for rural schools can profitably be continued. 

In view of the foregoing facts, therefore, it will be seen that, 
outside of kindergarten courses, there was in 1910 substantially 
no unnecessary duplication in the special courses offered by 
the various normal schools. During the next two or three 
years the commissioner, for the Board of Education, undertook 
to develop in the Fitchburg Normal School a strong special 
department for the training of teachers of practical arts for 
upper-grade boys* classes and for high school positions. This 
effort has succeeded. In the meantime both the Fitchburg and 
the Lowell schools announced their readiness to undertake the 
organization of special departments for the training of depart- 
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BMSitai teadiers ol nmsc. Both sAock made tentjtive bcsm* 
ntngs wiA/tmt, however^ May inemse in their tyarfring force for 
tUs pcnpose. It became evident that the proposed dqiartment 
of mauK caaid be developed to best advantage in die Lowefl 
Normal School, and no attempt was tbereafter made by the 
Thdihrnrg Normal School to continoe this work. 
On June 9, 1914, the Board adopted role 31, as follows: — 

Caunes in Sanmi Sdwols. 
The regaisr eounes of instmctioo in the vazioas normal sdiook shall 
he as f^rflowSy unkm otherwise ordered by the Board: — 



FHcbhttfg* 



LowtH, 
North AdAtM, 




with th» fin* year ol the 
tcAchers* 



Two 7WBB im IcBfth. 



WoroMt«r, 



MMMWihuteiU Normal 
Art School. 



d *i*^ e tmii e is idaatical 
with th» lint year ol the 



(c) Prsetkal aru tCMfaan* eomm, 

(m) EHeromAmry mod iat^m a di ta {fiom- 

bined) Khool tCMfaan* eonne. 
(«>) Hoowholdarui 



Two yvan IB leacth. 
Two7««Bml 



El«fii«ntanr and intcrBiadiate (eom- 
btnad) aehod teaefaan* eovnae. 

(a) E lam a ntan r achooi 
ib) Untie tcMhei 

Elemantaiy and intennediata (eom- 
btnad) aehool teaehcfa' eomae. 

(a) Elamentary aebfOol tcaehen' ooiine, 
(6) Int«rroediateaehoolt«aeheri'ootine, 



(c) Commercial teacben' coone, . 
Elementary acbool teacben' oourae, 
(a) Elementary tcbool teacben' 



Three yean ta leacth. 
Two yean in laogth. 



Two yean in laogth. 
I One year in lencth. 

Twosrean inleoc;th. 



Two srean in leoc;th. 
Three yean in lepcth. The 

first year of this coarse is 
I identical with that of the 

elementary school teacben* 



(b) Elementary school teacben* coarse. 



(e) Kindergarten teacben' course, 

(a) Course for special teacben of draw- 
ing and practical arts. 
(6) Special industrial arts courses. 



Three yean in length. 
Two yean in length. 

Two yean in length, one- 
half year's tearhing as ap- 
iwenticc. 

Three yean in length, one 
full year's teaching as ap- 
prentice. 

Two yean in length. 

Four 3reats in length. 
Four yean in length. 



It is in the light of the foregoing facts that the following 
criticisms, made in the report of the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency, are to be interpreted : — 
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With the introduction of the household arts course in Framingham, 
made possible largely through the Hemenway gift, this particular institu- 
tion had been designated as the exclusive home of this academic activity. 
This situation, however, did not long obtain, and in 1908, as at the present 
time, there was an imwarranted duplication of effort in this study in sev- 
eral of the normal schools of the Commonwealth. (Page 210.) 

Comment. — The only normal school instruction that could, 
in any possible way, be regarded as a duplication of the work 
of the Framingham Household Arts Department was that in 
the North Adams school, the object of which, as stated above, 
was to prepare teachers already trained in regular courses for 
special work in rural schools, — a very diflferent field of activity 
from that of the Framingham school. 

Supplementary instruction was also given in the commercial and house- 
hold arts courses [in the Fitchburg Normal School]. The instruction 
given in these two courses was in substance a duplication of the work im- 
dertaken at Salem and Framingham Normal schools, and should not have 
found a place in the curriculum of this school. (Page 249.) 

Comment, — It is a mistake to assume that instruction was 
given to normal school students in the Fitchburg school in 
conunercial or household arts subjects. This instruction was 
given to pupils from twelve to fourteen or fifteen years of age 
in the intermediate school of practical arts. These so-called 
household arts and the commercial subjects were simply por- 
tions of a differentiated program of instruction, designed to 
exemplify for the State, as a whole, a superior type of upper- 
grade organization. Normal school students did not receive 
instruction in these subjects. 

Neither is it correct to imply that household arts work was 
given in the Salem Normal School at this time in duplication 
of the work at Framingham. Such instruction was not offered 
to normal school students but to upper-grade pupils in the 
practice school at Salem, the purpose being here also to ex- 
emplify a rounded upper-grade program of instruction. 

Likewise, the special course in music [in the Fitchburg Normal School] 
has amounted to competition with the Lowell State Normal School, where 
satisfactory arrangements have been made for advanced work in tliis 
subject. (Page 249.) 
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Comment. — As indicated above, slight beginnings of spe- 
cialized instruction in music were attempted at one time in the 
Fitchburg Normal School, but had been given up entirely 
before the preparation of the commission's report. 

Work in manual training [in the North Adams Normal School, in 1908] 
then obtaining in the school, and manifestly a duplication of effort of the 
work so efficiently performed in Fitchburg, should have been stricken from 
the curriculimi. The course in domestic arts, providing a substantial 
competition with the Framingham Normal School, should have been 
eliminated, and elimination should have been made of courses offered in 
agriculture elsewhere taken care of in various educational institutions 
throughout the Commonwealth. (Page 254.) 

Comment, — As a matter of fact, no other normal schools in 
the State, and no other educational institutions, were offering 
work duplicating, either in purpose, scope or method, work in 
the North Adams Normal School. This work was designed 
solely to enable persons already trained as rural school teachers 
to become departmental teachers, for purposes not contemplated 
by the Fitchburg course in manual arts, the Framingham 
course in household arts, or the work of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The steps taken at that time, confessedly 
of an experimental nature, had very specifically in view the 
rural surroundings of the North Adams Normal School. 

Because of this fact [that f oiur years' courses were provided in Bridge- 
water, Salem and Fitchburg], and for other obvious reasons, equipment of 
the Hyannis Normal School for work in this line was manifestly an un- 
necessary addition and duplication of the work undertaken by other nor- 
mal schools. (Page 259.) 

Comment, — This a fair criticism, and it is to be regretted 
that the Hyannis Normal School was ever permitted to adver- 
tise four years' courses, in view of the small attendance on 
and slight equipment for such courses. (Other comments re- 
garding the work at Hyannis, found on page 260 of the com- 
mission's report, are equally justified.) 

It b a question, however, as to whether or not the advanced coiuise for 
teachers and college graduates [advertised by the Lowell Normal School] 
should not be offered by one normal school of the Commonwealth es- 
pecially equipped to perform such work. (Page 265.) 
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Comment. — As indicated above, these were not in any sense 
distinct courses in the curriculum of the school. They simply 
represented opportunities for experienced teachers and college 
graduates to elect subjects sufficient to earn a regular diploma 
in one year. Nothing could be gained by restricting the attend- 
ance of such students to one normal school. 

Efforts of these three normal schools [namely, Bridgewater, Salem and 
Fitchburg], peculiarly and solely designated for such special work [namely, 
for district superintendents in Bridgewater, for commercial teachers in 
Salem, and for manual arts teachers in Fitchburg], have been duplicated 
in unwarranted manner in other normal schools to such extent as to suggest 
a marked danger of nullification of proper progress and development. 
(Page 272.) 

Comment. — As indicated above, the four years' course in 
Hyannis was an undesirable duplication of the four years' 
course at Bridgewater, but there has been no duplication by 
the other normal schools of the commercial work in Salem or 
of the manual arts work in Fitchburg. 

Work in designing and color, peculiarly a subject of instruction in the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, has been imwarrantedly imitated in 
other normal schools by overzealpus principals, and with results of doubtful 
value. (Page 273.) 

Comment. — The commissioner is unaware of any single in- 
stance where any normal school other than the Normal Art 
School has sought to train supervisors or department teachers 
of drawing and related subjects. Every normal school trains 
every student in the regular courses to teach drawing as a part 
of her regular work, but this is not the particular function of 
the Normal Art School. 

Wholesale reduction and elimination of courses throughout the schools 
is imperative, and should be attempted immediately if the normal school 
system of Massachusetts is to maintain a standard of efficiency compatible 
with right progress. (Page 276.) 

Comment. — It is nowhere indicated what courses should be 
included in this wholesale elimination. The dropping of kin- 
dergarten courses in two of the schools, the discontinuance of 
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a rudimentary music course in Fitchburg, and the discontinu- 
ance of four years' courses in the Bridgewater and Hyannis 
Normal Schools, seem to have met all the demands of a soimd 
policy in this direction. This procedure can hardly be called 
"wholesale reduction and elimination of courses," and was 
certainly all that is justifiable under present conditions, and 
substantially all of these changes were being made when the 
report of the commission was being written. 

The most urgent need confronting the State Board of Education is, as 
has been stated, that of general revision of the courses of studies obtaining 
in the normal schools; general elimination of unwarranted duplication of 
effort in legitimate courses of instruction in such schools; and the mainte- 
nance of academic uniformity of effort throughout the entire system. 
(Page 277.) 

Comment. — In view of the actual facts cited above further 
comment seems unnecessary. 

IV. Non-functioning Studies. 

The report of the Commission on Economy and EflSciency 
in many places, as indicated below, comments adversely on 
the presence of so-called "non-functioning studies" in the cur- 
ricula of the various State normal schools. The commission 
calls attention to the vote of the Board on May 6, 1880, defin- 
ing the functions of the normal schools as professional. 

The design of the normal schools is strictly professional; that is, to 
prepare in the best possible manner the pupils for the work of organizing, 
governing and teaching the public schools oif the Commonwealth. To 
this end there must be the most thorough knowledge: first, of the branches 
of learning required to be taught in the schools ; second, of the best methods 
of teaching these branches; and third, of the right mental training. 

The commissioner, on beginning his work with the normal 
schools in 1910, held a series of conferences with the normal 
school principals, in which he raised fundamental questions as 
to the courses of instruction and among others the question _of 
the elimination of so-called "non-functioning studies.'' As* a 
matter of fact, at the time there were comparatively few such 
studies in the courses offered in the various normal schools. 
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The bulk of the work was of a distinctly professional character, 
although in certain essential respects the commissioner be- 
lieved that a more definitely professional direction could be 
given, even to the courses which, on their face appeared to be 
professional, or vocational, as the term is now used. 

The commissioner found, however^ that there were great dif- 
ferences of opinions among the principals and the members of 
the faculties of the respective schools as to the desirable action 
to be taken. Even at this time the courses of instruction in 
the normal schools of Massachusetts were more directly pro- 
fessional in character than those found in similar schools else- 
where. Furthermore, superintendents of schools and other 
authorities employing teachers were by no means agreed as to 
the qualities they desire in the graduates. Probably, if a vote 
had been taken among the superintendents of Massachusetts, 
a large majority would have agreed that the most conspicuous 
defect of normal school graduates was in the qualities vaguely 
described by the word "culture." Many of these superin- 
tendents would have added, also, that normal school graduates 
are lacking in "scholarship," although, as they use this term, 
it also is susceptible to various conflicting interpretations. 

From the outset the commissioner has insisted oh a clear 
distinction being made between the so-called professional 
and the cultural objects of different normal schools. After 
many delays a restatement of the courses in all of the normal 
schools has made clear the distinctions sought for, as a reading 
of the various normal school catalogues for 1915 will show. 
The commissioner and the normal school principals find them- 
selves in agreement as to the desirability of offering some 
studies in each of the normal schools which cannot be said to 
"function," in the direct sense, professionally. The commis- 
sioner has further held that this so-called cultural work may 
well vary according to the normal school, being determined to 
some extent by the interests and teaching capacities of strong 
teachers now in the respective faculties. It is for this reason 
that in recent years a short course in astronomy has been 
offered in the Framingham Normal School, an advanced course 
in English literature in the Fitchburg Normal School, a course 
in general history in the Westfield Normal School, a course in 
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practical chemistry (as applied in the discussion of pure foods, 
and in household arts, etc.) in the Westfield Normal School, 
and a course in the Household Arts Department of the Fram- 
ingham Normal School. 

The soundness of this procedure seems to be admitted by 
the commission itself. 

Candidates admitted to normal schools have been groimded and in- 
structed in the elementary courses of studies which they expect to teach in 
future years. Limited review of high school subjects, like review also of 
different topics taught in secondary schools, is necessary for the pupil enter- 
ing the normal schools, but the full and real value of the normal school 
curriculum is best expressed by the instruction received in the art of 
teaching, the art of imparting knowledge, of school management and the 
like, rather than in a general wholesale review of subjects already mastered 
in previous training or in a general attempt to secure information in subjects 
which will be of no importance to prospective teachers. (Page 277.) 

In view of the foregoing statement, therefore, the commis- 
sioner believes that many of the comments of the Commission 
on Economy and EflSciency are more severe than the situation 
that has existed for the last five years warrants. The follow- 
ing is an example: — 
• 

Mindful, therefore, of this point of view, and proceeding with a con- 
tinued survey of Framingham Normal School, it is observed that, as in 
the year immediately preceding the reorganization of the Board, the cur- 
riculum of the school in 1913 was still biu*dened to an imwarranted degree 
with material of no advantage to pupils of normal educational ahns and 
purposes. The curriculum of the school in 1913 was substantially the 
same as that obtaining in 1908. Millinery had been added, however, and 
in the catalogue of 1913 this study foimd a place with astronomy, French 
and other subjects, all of which were absolutely foreign to elementary 
educational work. Chemistry, biology, bacteriology, physics and physi- 
ology also were to be found in the catalogue for the same year. Just how 
far the study of these subjects was pursued has not been made plain. It 
is doubtful if advanced work in such subjects was absolutely necessary for 
the equipment of a teacher in the advanced household arts course, and it 
is questionable, therefore, if these subjects should have merited the con- 
sideration which doubtlessly they had been receiving in the Framingham 
Normal School. (Pages 211, 212.) 

A very brief course in astronomy in the Framingham Normal 
School, which was regarded as a part of the work in nature 
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study, and one in French were continued as definitely cultural 
courses, representing almost the only subjects in the Framing- 
ham school not having a definitely professional aim. The 
French courses were taken only by household arts students, 
the faculty of the school believing that they offered a moderate 
but satisfactory element of cultural training for household arts 
teachers. All of the instruction in chemistry, biology, bacteri- 
ology, physics and physiology was definitely related to the 
preparation of household arts teachers, as an examination of 
the courses will show. 

Despite the improvement occasioned by the elimination of these non- 
functioning studies there remains, nevertheless, an urgent need for further 
improvement of the curriculum now in vogue at Westfield Normal School. 
This need becomes marked in the curtailment of such studies as psychol- 
ogy, history of education and science, and in the elimination of the subjects 
of sociology and general history. The subjects suggested for curtailment, 
while necessary for normal education, are valueless unless made to operate 
within a functioning sphere. Those subjects suggested for elimination, 
such as sociology and general history, are really academic incumbrances 
and trespasses on the curriculum of any normal school institution. In the 
curtailment of the science department at this institution attention and cor- 
rection should be given to the advanced topics imder the head of chemistry. 
These, it is submitted, do not possess a functioning value for the work 
which normal graduates aim to perform. 

As a formal subject of instruction, chemistry has no place in the cur- 
ricula of the normal schools of the Commonwealth. If the elements of 
this subject are to be considered at all they should be included in a general 
and indirect way, and should not be a review of high school work nor an 
anticipation of the attention given to chemistry in collegiate courses. 
This is so because chemistry, as it is now taught formally in several of our 
normal schools, is beyond the scope of fimctioning value for public school 
work. (Page 231.) 

Doubtless some criticism of the Westfield curriculum is justi- 
fied, but the commissioner believes that a careful examination 
of the work offered at any time during recent years imder 
such heads as psychology, history of education aiid sociology 
would show that all of these studies had a positive value in 
the training of teachers. The general history course was never 
intended to be a professional course, and was given because 
the instructor made this an attractive and inspiring course by 
which students generally profited. The situation as regards 
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chemistry teaching in the Westfield school has been unusual. 
Formerly, almost all the normal schools offered physics and 
chemistry. Some years ago it became apparent that these 
subjects had little or no direct value in the equipment of ele- 
mentary school teachers. But in the Westfield Normal School 
L. B. Allyn, teacher of physics and chemistry, became greatly 
interested in so modifying these subjects for normal school 
students that their study would result in an extended 'apprecia- 
tion of science as applied in everyday life. 

As taught in the Westfield school chemistry was actually of 
great cultural value. The large majority of normal school 
graduates marry and become home makers within a period of 
from five to ten years after graduating. Hence it is held by 
many educators that a course of this kind shoiild be foimd in 
every normal school. 

The success of Mr. Allyn 's efforts has become a matter of 
conmion knowledge among educators. . In 1914, owing to the 
extensive demands made upon his time from other soiu'ces, Mr. 
AlljTi resigned his position in the normal school. The Board, 
believing that it would not be possible to find another teacher 
possessing Mr. Allyn's exceptional interests and qualifications, 
has therefore discontinued chemistry in the Westfield school. 

Despite the improvement in 1913 over the academic work of 1908 there 
yet remains need for material reduction in the curriculum of the school 
[Salem Normal School] to meet more accurately needs of the various 
classes of students. As has been mentioned hitherto it is urged that the 
existence of non-fimctioning studies in normal school curricula has not 
only retarded advancement of the pupils, but likewise has operated to 
hinder successful work of instructors who should be confined to vital sub- 
jects of instruction. The element of added cost to the State also should 
not be entirely disregarded. (Page 231.) 

The conmiission's report gives but slight clew to what it 
regards as the non-functioning studies that should have been 
eliminated from the Salem curriculum in 1913. Physics and 
chemistry were nominally still in the curriculum, but these 
were taught wholly from the standpoint of training grade teach- 
ers to give instruction in elementary science in upper grades. 

With a zeal and spirit that is commendable, Fitchburg Normal School 
has developed in a remarkable manner, and yet in certam respects this de- 
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velopment must be queried. The limited catalogue is but suggestive of 
the work accomplished. It is obvious, however, from information ob- 
tained that a total elimination of certain courses, and a reduction in num- 
ber and nature of subjects offered in other courses, must be made to war- 
rant the proper development of this school. If the present curricidum is 
maintained with anticipated development, it will mean that the school will 
continue to outstep the purpose for which it was created, and a manifest 
duplication of effort with other schools will persist. (Page 250.) 

The commissioner is imable, from the report, to ascertain . 
what is meant by the statement as to "reduction in number 
of subjects offered." At the time in question there were no 
non-functioning subjects in the Fitchburg Normal School. 

Normal schools of Massachusetts should not attempt to emulate the 
varied and detailed activities of a well-developed collegiate institution, 
and this seems to have been the aim of the North Adams Normal School, 
if not in nature at least in extent of the work imdertaken. In the heavily 
overburdened curriculum of the school reduction is imperative, and this 
should be accomplished in the atmosphere of an absolute change to be 
made in the viewpoint of this school before it can come within the classifi- 
cation of an efficient normal school of the Commonwealth. (Page 255.) 

Here, again, the commissioner is unable to understand the 
groimds for the criticism as to development of activities of a 
collegiate nature. Practically the entire curriculum of the 
North Adams Normal School in 1913 and thereafter consisted 
of studies designed to prepare teachers for rural schools, in 
which a demand for specially equipped teachers was developing. 

The final and general criticism of the commission is summed 
up, on page 275 of the report, as follows: — 

Incorporation of non-functioning and cultural studies, although marked 
defects, have been long recognized and permitted in the schools, and this 
in violation of the real aim and purpose of the normal institutions as ex- 
pressed by the Board. Although now possessed with a central governing 
power, and with a central system of control entirely different from that 
obtaining prior to 1909, the normal schools continue to-day, in certain 
features, the influence of the past, — each to pursue its own course regard- 
less, in a great many ways, of work performed by kindred institutions; 
perhaps not altogether regardless, because of the fact that in certain nor- 
mal schools mentioned as special homes for proper courses success obtained 
in special instruction has caused undue imitation and activity by other 
normal institutions. 
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This is a very much exaggerated statement as to the situa- 
tion which has existed or which now exists. It is a fact that 
non-functioning studies have been foimd in the curricula of 
the normal schools, but perhaps never to an unjustifiable ex- 
tent. On the other hand, the commissioner has been convinced 
that sharper distinctions should have been made between 
various studies, with a view to defining the exact aims of 
each, as has been done in the courses of study shown in the 
catalogues for 1915. The more fimdamental defect in normal 
school courses as now found is not so much in the presence of 
non-fimctioning studies as in the partial or incomplete func- 
tioning of so-called "fimctioning studies." 

V. Contracts with Towns as to Maintenance of Training Schools. 

The report of the commission contains many criticisms of 
the contracts in force between the Commonwealth and certain 
municipalities concerning the maintenance of training schools. 
The Board of Education has been well aware that existing 
contracts with such municipalities as WeStfield, Framingham 
and Bridgewater are, imder present conditions, not equitable. 
The contracts with Salfem and Lowell have recently been re- 
written in accordance with what are believed to be soimd prin- 
ciples. 

The existing situation as regards the imsatisfactory con- 
tracts can only be imderstood in the light of a knowledge of 
certain historical conditions which have been found in other 
States as well as Massachusetts. When so-called "model" or 
"practice" or "training schools" were first proposed for the 
normal schools, parents, school committees and supervisors 
looked askance, believing that in such schools the educational 
interests of the pupils would be sacrificed. As a consequence, 
at first almost all the normal schools of the United States, in 
order to have "model" or "practice schools," were obliged to 
maintain them at their own expense. Gradually the administra- 
tion of practice schools improved. The time came when but 
few complaints were made that pupils in these practice schools 
remained deficient in their education as a result of practice 
teaching by novices. It was then possible to enter into arrange- 
ments with local school authorities whereby the expense of 
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these schools would be met in part by the town or city as were 
the expenses for other public schools. Nevertheless, as a con- 
sequence of the survival of former prejudices and fears, local 
commimities made only grudging and partial concessions where 
arrangements for co-operation as regards maintenance were 
made. Obviously any arrangements between a town and the 
State for the conduct of a training school must be based fimda- 
mentally upon mutual good will. It is a question whether the 
Legislature can pass laws compelling towns to enter into such 
contracts. At all times, therefore, the Board of Education was 
in a position where friendly negotiations and a spirit of "give 
and take " were required in making working arrangements which 
later became definite contracts. 

When the four new normal schools were established in 1894 
one of the conditions stipulated in the statutes locating these 
schools in certain mimicipalities was that the town or city in 
which the school was to be located must provide adequate 
facilities for "practice teaching." The State was then in a 
position to impose conditions regarding the new schools. It 
could not, however, impose similar conditions when schools 
were already located and built, as at Bridgewater, Westfield, 
Salem, Framingham and Worcester. These communities have 
been reluctant to surrender their advantageous position inher- 
ited from old conditions. 

The Board is agreed on the necessity of -rewriting these con- 
tracts, except that with Salem, where the new contract is 
almost entirely satisfactory. For upward of two years the 
commissioner has been negotiating with the local authorities of 
Bridgewater, Westfield and Framingham in the hope of finding 
a mutually acceptable basis of agreement. A large number of 
local obstacles have arisen. At times the further continuance 
of friendly relations between those towns and the State, as to 
the maintenance of the "practice schools," seemed to be 
threatened. 

A more fimdamental obstacle has recently been encountered. 
The authority of the town to make a contract with the State 
as to maintenance of a training school has been called into 
question. No legislation apparently exists authorizing the 
establishment of the earlier "practice schools." Probably leg- 
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islation must be obtained definitely authorizing the State, 
through the Board of Education on the one hand, and the town, 
through the school committee on the other, to enter into agree- 
ments. A bill for this purpose will be presented to the Legis- 
lature of 1916. 

The validity of the criticisms made of existing contracts, is, 
therefore, admitted. On one point, however, the commission 
does not seem to have appreciated certain difficulties arising 
out of the constitutional provisions as to the fundamental con- 
trol of public education in the Commonwealth. The following 
are some quotations from the commission's report on the point 
in question: — 

The jurisdiction of this training department is joint, being divided be- 
tween the principal of the normal school and the town authorities. (Page 
222.) 

It is noteworthy, also, in addition to this inequitable situation in the 
training school [the Westfield Normal School] that there is an imwarranted 
supervision by the town of the training department located in the normal 
school building. (Page 228.) 

The feature of control so necessary to a document of this nature [i.e., 
the Salem contract] was not definitely defined. (Page 234.) 

In fine, the agreement [with North Adams] does not provide the essen- 
tial elements of control and management which the State should be able 
to exercise in work of this kind in connection with the North Adams Nor- 
mal School. (Page 257.) 

The relationship existing between the town of Barnstable and the Com- 
monwealth should be readjusted, with the view of obtaining for the Com- 
monwealth greater powers of management and control in the training 
school than have been heretofore provided. (Page 262.) 

The conmussion then recommends element of control, not mere privilege 
of observation, needed by the Commonwealth over all model training 
schools connected with normal institutions. (Page 288.) 

The Board of Education has given much attention to what 
is here designated "the matter of control over training schools." 
Quite naturally, towns in which "practice schools" are located 
desire to retain a large degree of supervision and control over 
such schools, and, naturally, the normal school authorities, for 
the sake of their students and the smooth administration of the 
training school, equally desire a large degree of control. If 
the training school were supported entirely by the State, then 
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the normal school authorities could be put in complete charge, 
and the practice school become, from the standpoint of the 
local school authorities, in effect a private school. It is the 
object of the Commonwealth, however, to use the local schools 
for practice purposes, while at the same time the local com- 
munity contributes towards their support an amount not less 
than would be required for the education of the same number 
of children in its own public schools. In some instances school 
committees have been quite willing to give to the normal 
school complete management of the practice school, but any 
ultimate surrender of the responsibilities of the school com- 
mittee is imdoubtedly estopped by Art. XVIII. of the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of Massachusetts, which reads as 
follows: — 

All moneys raised by taxation in the towns and cities for the support of 
public schools, and all moneys which may be appropriated by the State 
for the support of common schools, shall be applied to, and expended in, 
no other schools than those which are conducted according to law, under 
the order and supermtendence of the authorities of the town or city in 
which the money is to be expended; and such money shall never be appro- 
priated to any religious sect for the maintenance, exclusively, of its own 
school. 

In making recent contracts, therefore, the effort has been 
made to give to the normal school authorities the control of 
administration and even of what is sometimes called ''control" 
without actually impairing the final authority of the school 
committee. The State Board believes that the contract most 
recently drawn — namely, with Lowell — does give to the 
normal school the maximum of control which is consistent 
with the retention by the city of the final authority vested in 
it by the Constitution. 

VI. Business Activities of the Board. 

Certain recommendations of the commission (see Nos. 11, 
14, 15 and 16, as quoted below) refer to business activities of 
the Board in connection with the noriital sfehool. The present 
Board of Education has had the entire matter of the conduct 
of the business of the normal schools as regards accounting. 
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the purchase of supplies, the supervision of the up-keep of 
buildings, and the maki'ng of repairs and extensions under con- 
sideration since its organization in 1909. 

In 1912 it employed an agent whose duties include co-oper- 
ation with normal school principals in business transactions. 
The relations of the business agent to the normal school prin- 
cipals ihave been defined in a number of letters sent to the 
principals and to the business, agent. In gc^i^al, it is provided 
that the principal of any given school and the business agent 
shall be co-ordinate in m^aking recommendations to the com- 
missioner as regards purchase of supplies, making of repairs 
and extensions, preparation of estimates and the like. The 
normal school principal and the business agemt, after discussion, 
commonly find themselves in agreement as to essential points; 
but in case of difiFerence of opinion the matter is referred to 
the commissioner, and by him, if necessary, submitted to the 
Board with recommendations. It has not seemed expedient, 
in matters of business transactions, that the principal should 
exercise a veto over the recommendations of the business agent, 
or vice versa. The following letter, sent under date of Nov. 30, 
1912, to normal school principals and the business agent, is 
self-explanatory: — 

Dear Sir: — I recently submitted to you a memorandum showing the 
estimates classified as to major items which the Board has submitted to 
the Legislature for your school. It is imderstood, of course, that expendi- 
tures incurred under the various heads, prior to the time the appropriations 
are made by the Legislature, shall not exceed the rate of expenditure for 
previous years under these heads. 

The Board requires that transfers from one division to another of the 
estimates shall hereafter be made only with its consent. 

The Board desires that in the future the principal of each school and the 
business agent of the Board shall co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
in seeming the efficient and economical expenditure of money appropriated 
for repairs, supplies, grounds, furnishings, wages and labor, etc. It will 
be seen that this requirement extends to most of those transactions of the 
normal schools not having to do with the salaries of the instructors. 

In order that the foregoing requirement of the Board may be met, the 
conmiissioner suggests that hereafter all proposals for other than minor 
repairs, and all proposals for the purchase of staple supplies, employment 
of regular service, etc., shall be prepared either by the department concerned 
or by the principal of the school, and submitted in writing by the principal, 
with his approval, to the business agent. The business agent of the 
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Board will then indicate his approval of the proposal or requisition, after 
which steps may be taken by either the principal or the business agent to 
prociu*e for each normal school, or for several together, the most advanta- 
geous terms for the execution of the proposal. 

It is obvious that the carrying out of the above plan will involve a 
certain amoimt of careful planning, especially during January and Febru- 
ary of each year, when, as far as practicable, the proposab for repairs to be 
executed during the year, and for supplies to be purchased, should be sub- 
mitted in due form. The Board is of the opinion that the plan here con- 
templated will be found to be a comparatively simple matter, and will give 
satisfaction in operation. 

It is understood, of course, that in conferring upon matters here re- 
ferred to the principal and the business agent shall stand on an equality, 
and that in case they differ in opinion on substantial points reference will 
be made to the conmiissioner. 

The Board wishes that in the purchase of supplies, and in making ar- 
rangements for repairs, the lowest possible terms shall be 'secured by the 
State, and that the business agent shall, as fully as possible, be in a position 
to familiarize himself with the means by which this end can be achieved. 
It is assumed that he will be in a position to deal with some matters of 
repairs, purchase of supplies, etc., on the business side more directly than 
the principal. The Board will expect from the business agent early in the 
spring of each year information as to how the appropriations referred to 
above are in the main to be expended. Where transactions of any mag- 
nitude are involved, the business agent is authorized by the Board to 
prepare specifications and to negotiate terms with contractors, dealers, etc. 

Detailed plans for carrying out above suggestions will be submitted at 
an early date by Mr. Baldwin as suggestive. The principals are asked to 
study these carefully. A conference of the principals is herewith called 
for the evening of December 13, at the City Club, Boston, at 6.30 o'clock, 
to give these and other matters further consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

David Snedden. 

The business agent has been co-operating with the princi- 
pals to the end that repairs and extensions shall, as far as 
possible, be nxade under a system of competitive bidding on 
the basis of detailed plans and specifications, the contract 
being awarded, whenever practicable, to the lowest bidder. 
Similarly, as far as possible, supplies have been purchased on 
the same basis. Steps have also been taken to develop a plan 
whereby several of the normal schools may jointly standardize 
staple supplies, and thus obtain the benefit of reduced rates 
under competitive purchasing. 
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As regards centralized accounting, the commissioner is of 
the opinion that it would not be profitable to establish this 
method imless it were coupled with the centralizing of the 
business activities of the Board, as specified in recommenda- 
tion No. 16, below. It is desirable that the accounting for the 
schools shall be kept as close as practicable to the center, or 
centers, where most of the business transactions are carried 
on. At present a uniform system of accoimting, established by 
the office of the Auditor of the Commonwealth, prevails among 
the normal schools, and all bills, schedules, etc., are transmitted 
to the Auditor through the office of the Board of Education, 
after they have been carefully examined. 

The recommendation of the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, that the office of treasurer of the Board of Ikluca- 
tion be re-established, seems unnecessary at the present time, 
inasmuch as the offices of the Board handle only incidental 
fimds, and have comparatively little direct bookkeeping. 

The final recommendation of the commission, that the busi- 
ness activities of the normal schools should be centralized exclu- 
sively within the office of the business agent of the Board, is 
an important one, and requires careful consideration. Many 
questions of administration of a complicated and difficult 
nature are involved. Definite action along the lines recom- 
mended by the commission could be taken only after changes 
have been made in a number of existing conditions over which 
the Board has at present but limited control. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the recommendation of the commission 
points to developments that must ultimately be made in the in- 
terests of sound administration. 

Vn. Summary. 
The recommendations of the Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency are summarized on pages 287 and 288 of their re- 
port, as follows: — 

1. Reduction of courses in normal schools in accordance with a properly 
established functioning standard. 

2. Uniformity of instruction in fundamentals throughout the normal 
school system. 

3. Elimination of duplication throughout the system of special courses 
offered in certain schools. 
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4. Definite readjustment of entire academic status of Bridgewater 
Normal School. 

5. Proper establishment of the powers and duties of the director of art 
education, providing more intimate study and supervision of local and 
institutional needs and activities in matters properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of such official. 

6. Reorganization of the Massachusetts Normal Art School to effect a 
proper compliance with the laws influencing and authorizing creation and 
continuance of such school. 

7. Definite establishment of weekly seminars in normal schools for prac- 
tical teachers, and correlation of this work with instruction offered at the 
summer session of the Hyannis Normal School, in event of continuance of 
this institution as a normal school. 

8. Reformation of contracts providing for training school facilities in 
connection with the normal schools in accordance with an equitable stand- 
ard of expense occasioned parties to such agreements. 

9. Element of control, not mere privilege of observation, needed by the 
Commonwealth over all model training schools connected with normal 
institutions. 

IOl Change in phraseology of law relative to appropriations for normal 
schools, providing for the distribution of such appropriations under the 
control of the Board of Education. 

11. Centralized system of accounting for normal schools. 

12. Increase of tuition for non-resident pupils attending normal schools, 
such to approximate the per capita cost of instruction in the several insti- 
tutions. 

13. Improvement in publications of the State Board and of the normal 
schools. 

14. More complete definition by the Board of the powers, duties and 
scope of activity of the business agent. 

15. Re-establishment of the office of treasurer of the State Board of 
Education; definition of powers and duties of such agent. 

16. Delegated administration of approved business activities relative 
to normal schools, to be centralized exclusively within the office of the 
business agent of the Board. 

Of these recommendations all have been discussed already 
except Nos; 2, 5, 6, 7 and 12. 

The recommendation that uniformity of instruction in funda- 
mentals throughout the normal school system should prevail raises 
an issue that has been considered at length by the normal school 
principals, the commissioner and the Board. The conclusions 
reached were set forth in the seventy-eighth annual report of 
the Board, pages 15 to 42. They may be simunarized as fol- 
lows: — 
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(a) It is desirable that the normal school principals and the 
commissioner should prepare, and frequently revise, a standard 
course of instruction in each distinctive field of normal school 
work in the Commonwealth. This standard course of instruction 
should embody, as nearly as practicable, the collective judg- 
ments of the principals and the commissioner. 

(6) The principal and faculty of any individual school, in 
preparing or revising courses of instruction for submission to 
the Board for approval, should make adaptations to local 
conditions, and should provide for special developments of an 
experimental character, but the extent and character of varia- 
tions thus made from the standard course of instruction re- 
ferred to under (a) should be clearly indicated. 

(c) In other words, a sound administrative pblicy requires 
that each normal school be encouraged to individualize its work 
and to make moderate variations from the standard course so 
long as these variations are clearly indicated as being conscious 
and purposeful. 

As regards the powers and duties of the director of art edu- 
cation, these are now clearly defined by the Board. Owing to 
press of work in connection with recent reorganizations re- 
quired in the work of the school, and in supplying the Board 
with the information to submit to the Legislature in connec- 
tion with requests for appropriations for a new site and build- 
ing for the school, the director has not had time to give full 
attention to all the duties assigned him. 

The reorganization of the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
is proceeding as rapidly as circumstances permit. The func- 
tions and status of this school, as viewed by the Board of Edu- 
cation, will be presented in a bulletin later to be submitted to 
the Legislature. 

The Board regards as excellent the suggestion that weekly 
seminars be established in the normal schools. As soon as the 
necessary service can be provided this work will be begun. At 
the present time each member of the faculties of the respective 
schools is working to the utmost to meet the needs of the 
regular classroom work. 

The recommendation that tuition charges for non-resident 
pupils should be increased raises an issue that has many times 
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been considered by the Board. The subject is not a simple 
one. It is a fact that the majority of non-resident students 
trained in the Massachusetts normal schools ultimately become 
teachers in this State. The primary object of the normal 
schools is not to supply free education for residents of Massa- 
chusetts, but to produce the largest possible supply of trained 
teachers for the public schools of the Commonwealth. It is 
probable that a tuition rate substantially equal to the per 
capita cost of instruction would shut out from the normal 
schools of Massachusetts many desirable students from neigh- 
boring States. The injury resulting therefrom would be chiefly 
to the public schools of Massachusetts. The matter, however, 
requires careful consideration. Non-residents are not now ad- 
mitted to any normal schools where the number of residents 
applying for admission is sufficient to fill the maximum quota 
established by the Board. 

C. PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

The Boatd of Education submits the bills given herewith to 
the Legislature of 1916, and asks that favorable consideration 
be given them. 

Accompanying the text of each bill is a brief statement of 
the reasons which have led the Board to ask for its enactment. 

I. Proposed Act relativb to State Certification op 

Teachers. 
Be it enacted, etc,, as follows: 

Section 1. After July first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, no person 
shall be eligible to teach in a public school in any city or town in the 
commonwealth who does not hold a certificate issued by the board of 
education in accordance with section two of this act. 

Section 2. The board of education shall define the conditions under 
which teachers' certificates shall be granted and held, and shall grant 
certificates to candidates found qualified by examination or otherwise, but 
any person who shall have served prior to July first, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, as teacher for a continuous period of not less than six months in 
the public schools of the conunonwealth, shall be entitled to certification 
as a teacher imder this act. It is provided further that the school com- 
mittee of any city or town may require, as condition of service in the public 
schools of such city or town, such qualifications as it may deem desirable, 
in addition to those required for certification by the board of education. 
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Section 3. The board of education shall grant state teachers' certifi- 
cates to any persons whom a duly qualified board of examiners, appointed 
by the school committee of any city or town, shall approve for service in 
the schools of said city or town, providing the standards for such approval 
shall, in the judgment of the board of education, be equal at least to those 
established for state certification by the board of education. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Historical Note. 

The Board of Education submitted to the General Court of 
1914 a bill providing for State Certification of Teachers in 
Schools in Superintendency Unions. This bill was referred by 
the Legislature to the General Court of 1915. 

During the hearings before the committee on education in 
1915, in accordance with suggestions from superintendents of 
schools, the bill was amended so as to apply to all towns and 
cities in the State. This bill was referred to the General Court 
of 1916. The Board of Education requests the General Court 
to take from its files the above bill. 

Explanatory Notes. 

The reasons for the above legislation can be summarized as 
follows: — 

1. State certification of teachers would be of advantage to 
public schools because it would — 

(a) Eliminate many incompetent and imtrained candidates 
for teaching positions. 

(6) Act as a check and restraint on school committees if 
these are disposed to elect teachers on other groimds than 
merit. 

(c) Encourage persons intending to become teachers to make 
adequate preparation for that work. 

(d) Make it possible to establish and maintain standards of 
preparation, fitness and skill whereby gradual improvement of 
public school teaching could be secured. 

(e) Provide means whereby normal school graduates may be 
retained for a reasonable time in the service of the State, which 
has met the cost of such training. 

(/) Provide a means of controlling and checking the shifting 
of teachers from position to position throughout the year, to 
the detriment of pupils in the public schools. 
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(g) Assure preference in employment to teachers for second- 
ary school positions who have made adequate preparation 
therefor. Such preparation, in turn, will encourage colleges to 
extend and develop their departments of education. 

About 150 teachers without any form of professional train- 
ing annually enter service in the elementary schools of the 
Commonwealth. At present, with the exception of State- 
aided high schools, there are no requirements established by 
the State with regard to preparation for teaching in the high 
schools of the Commonwealth. Certification would therefore 
raise the standard of preparation of teachers in both elementary 
and high schools. 

Inadequately trained teachers are employed frequently in a 
number of communities where a disposition exists to secure 
teachers at the lowest possible salaries, and with slight regard 
to their professional qualifications. 

In operation a certification measure would not guarantee 
the complete professional fitness of each individual certificated, 
but it would at least restrict the school committee in its elec- 
tions to teachers who have met stated minimum standards of 
scholarship. The superintendent of schools is now required by 
law to recommend teachers, but he is often hampered by pres- 
sure from incompetent candidates. The proposed law can be 
so administered that teachers entering service in Massachusetts 
for the first time must be normal school graduates or have had 
an equivalent education. This is manifestly a desirable policy, 
in view of the fact that Massachusetts npw maintains nine 
normal schools for training teachers for elementary school 
teaching. 

In operation a certification law could also be made to have 
the effect of lessening the shifting of teachers from one posi- 
tion to another during the school year, a practice which is 
detrimental to the schools involved. 

The certification of high school teachers would undoubtedly 
result in a large extension of the services now rendered by 
colleges in Massachusetts, and in the other New England 
States, in preparing such teachers. In time, a year of graduate 
work, including practice teaching, might be required as a condi- 
tion of appointment to a position as teacher in a Massachusetts 
high school. 
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2. State certification of teachers will operate to the advantage 
of teachers by — 

(a) Protecting candidates for teaching positions, who have 
made preparation in normal school or college, from the compe- 
tition of untrained and unfit candidates. 

(6) Causing an increase in wages, especially where inadequate 
salaries are paid, as in smaller and less favored communities. 

(c) Promoting the welfare of the schools, a result which 
reacts beneficially on teachers. 

At present fully qualified teachers, trained in Massachusetts, 
often fail to secure positions in this State because untrained 
and incompetent candidates are preferred by some school com- 
mittees. As long as the number of candidates offering them- 
selves for teaching positions is in excess of the demand, no in- 
justice to the applicant and no detriment to the schools is 
involved in raising standards. ^ 

Once protected against the competition of the untrained and 
unfit, many persons will be encouraged to make adequate prep- 
aration for the calling of teacher. The community will be 
ready to pay for better service rendered as soon as its supe- 
riority is demonstrated. Improvement in schools, resulting 
from the employment of better teachers, leads to better work- 
ing conditions for teachers, and such conditions will in turn 
increase the supply of persons prepared to meet any reasonable 
increase in standards. 

Massachusetts has recently established a system of retirement 
allowances for teachers, and has also enacted a law on tenure 
which adequately protects the teacher in service. It should be 
impossible for persons manifestly unfit and incompetent to 
secure the protection and benefit of these provisions. The ex- 
perience and practice of other States in regard to State certifi- 
cation of teachers give full justification for the introduction of 
such a system into Massachusetts. 

In the light of the experience of other States the following 
administrative procedures would undoubtedly be developed: 
Elementary school teachers' certificates might be granted on 
the basis of either credentials or examination. Graduates of 
Massachusetts normal schools and of normal schools in other 
States equal in standing to those of Massachusetts would at 
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first receive provisional certificates, valid for two years or 
more. The full diploma of graduation would be given after 
two or more years of acceptable experience. A certificate 
might be revoked for improper conduct, and the offender thus 
made ineligible to teach in Massachusetts. Certificates for 
teachers in high schools would be granted in most cases on the 
basis of credentials from colleges. Standards for this certifi- 
cation could gradually be raised by co-operation with colleges. 
A desirable standard for a secondary school teacher's certifi- 
cate should eventually be the completion of a graduate year 
of professional work. It might be desirable that an advisory 
council of five persons be appointed by the Board, two to be 
designated by the Massachusetts State Superintendents' Asso- 
ciation, two by the Massachusetts State Teachers' Association, 
and the fifth to be chosen by the above, and that any general 
policies regarding certification should be submitted to the con- 
sideration of this council. 

II. Proposed Act relative to Registration of Minors. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. Section three of chapter forty-three of the Revised Laws, 
as amended by chapter four hundred and forty-three of the acts of the 
year nineteen hundred and fourteen, is hereby further amended by striking 
out the word "annually" in the second line, and by striking out the words 
"on the first day of September, and such record shall be completed on or 
before the fifteenth day of November", in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
lines, and by adding at the end thereof, the words: — Attendance ofl&cers 
or the attendance department, under the direction of the school committee 
and superintendent of schools, shall have charge of the records required 
by this section, and shall be responsible for their completeness and accu- 
racy. A pard, as prescribed by the board of education, shall be kept for 
every child whose name is recorded under the provisions of this section. 
Principals, teachers and supervisory ofl&cers shall co-operate with attend- 
ance ofl&cers in the discharge of their duties under this act. Said attend- 
ance ofl&cers shall compare the names of persons enrolled in the public and 
private schools of each town or city with the names of persons recorded as 
required by this act, and examine carefully into all cases where persons of 
school age are not enrolled in, and attending some school, as required by 
section one of chapter forty-four of the Revised Laws, as amended by 
chapter three hundred and twenty of the acts of the year nineteen himdred 
and five, chapter three hundred and eighty-three of the acts of the year 
nineteen himdred and six, and section one of chapter seven hundred and 
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seventy-nine of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen. The 
annual school committee report of each city and town shall contain a 
statement of the number of persons recorded as required by this act, 
classified by ages, together with a statement of the niunber attending 
public or private schools, and the number not attending school in any 
given year, as required by section one of chapter forty-four of the Revised 
Laws, as amended by chapter three himdred and twenty of the acts of 
the year nineteen hundred and five, chapter three himdred and eighty- 
three of the acts of the year nineteen himdred and six, and section one of 
chapter seven himdred and seventy-nine of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, — so as to read as follows : — Section 3. The school 
conmiittee of each city and town shall ascertain and record the names, ages 
and such other information as may be required by the board of education, 
of all children between five and seven years of age, of all children between 
seven and fourteen years of age, of all children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age, and of all minors over sixteen years of age, who cannot 
read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the English language, 
residing in its city or town. Whoever having under his control a minor 
over five years of age withholds information sought by a school conmiittee 
or its agents, under the provisions of this section, or makes a false state- 
ment relative thereto, shall be punished by a fine of not more than filfty 
dollars. Attendance officers, or the attendance department, under the 
direction of the school committee and superintendent of schools, shall have 
charge of the records required by this section, and shall be responsible for 
their completeness and accuracy. A card, as prescribed by the board of 
education, shall be kept for every child whose name is recorded under the 
provisions of this section. Principals, teachers and supervisory officers 
shall co-operate with attendance officers in the discharge of their duties 
under this act. Said attendance officers shall compare the names of per- 
sons enrolled in the public and private schools of each town and city with 
the names of persons recorded as required by this act, and examine care- 
fully into all cases where persons of school age are not enrolled in and 
attending some school, as required by section one of chapter forty-four of 
the Revised Laws, as amended by chapter three hundred and twenty of 
the acts of the year nineteen hundred and five, chapter three hundred and 
eighty-three of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and six, and section 
one of chapter seven himdred and seventy-nine of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and thirteen. The annual school committee report of 
each city and town shall contain a statement of the number of persons 
recorded, as required by this act, classified by ages, together with a state- 
ment of the number attending public or private schools, and the number 
not attending school in any given year, as required by section one of 
chapter forty-four of the Revised Laws, as amended by chapter three 
hundred and twenty of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and five, 
chapter three hundred and eighty-three of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and six, and section one of chapter seven hundred and seventy- 
nine of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen. 
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Section 2. Section four of chapter forty-three of the Revised Laws, as 
amended by chapter three hundred and sixty-eight of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and twelve, chapter three hundred and fifty-six of the 
acts of the year nineteen hundred and thirteen, and chapter four hundred 
and forty-three of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and fourteen, is 
hereby further amended by striking out the words '^ according to the school 
census taken'' in line nine, and by striking out the word '^September" in 
the tenth line, and inserting in place thereof, the word: — April, — so as 
to read as follows: — Section 4* The chairman of each school committee 
shall annually, on or before the thirty-first day of July, transmit to the ■ 
commissioner of education a certificate filled out, signed and sworn to by 
him, containing the following' statements: — 

First, The number of persons between the ages of five and seven years, 
the number of persons between the ages of seven and fourteen years, and 
the number of persons between the ages of fourteen and siicteen years, 
residing in the town (or city) on the first day of April last preceding the 
date of this certificate. 

Second, The number of persons in the average membership of the 
public schools of the town (or city), for the school year last preceding the 
date of the certificate, as determined by the rules of the state school 
register. 

Third, The amount of money raised by taxation by the town (or city), 
and expended during the fiscal year last preceding the date of the certificate 
for the support of the public schools, including the wages of teachers, the 
transportation of school children, fuel, the care of fira, schoolrooms and 
school premises, repairs, supervision, text-books and supplies and school 
sundries or incidentals, but excluding alterations of school buildings, other 
than repairs, and construction of schoolhouses and contributions for the 
support of public schools which may be received from the commonwealth 
or from other sources than local taxation, and also the total expenditures, 
classified, for the public schools during the school year last preceding the 
date of this certificate. 

Fourth, That the town (or city) has maintained during the school year 
last preceding the date of this certificate each of the schools, as required 
by section one of chapter forty-two of the Revised Laws, as amended by 
chapter one hundred and eighty-one of the acts of the year nineteen hun- 
dred and eight, and by chapter five hundred and twenty-four of the acts 
of the year nineteen hundred and ten, for a period of not less than thirty- 
two weeks, or twenty-eight weeks, if such reduction has been allowed imder 
the provisions of the aforesaid section. 

Fifth, That the town (or city) has maintained, during the school year 
last preceding the date of this certificate, a high school, as required by 
section two of said chapter forty-two, for a period of months, 

days, as stated. 

The board of education is authorized and directed to prepare and furnish 
to school committees suitable forms of the certificate required by this 
section. 
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Explanaiory Notes. 

1. The present school census is worthless as a means of en- 
forcing attendance legislation, and has no substantial value for 
other purposes. 

2. The enforcement of attendance legislation, as well as the 
enforcement of the laws relating to the employment of minors, 
requires that the officials in charge should have complete and 
frequently revised lists of all persons in their communities 
coming under the provisions of the laws in question. In some 
more progressive cities and towns the attendance oflBcers are 
even now keeping such lists. 

3. The proposed system of registration would greatly improve 
compulsory attendance service without materially increasing its 
cost. 

4. It would also serve the following specific purposes: — 

(a) Authorities charged with the education of the deaf, blind 
and otherwise defective could at any time readily obtain in- 
formation regarding these cases. 

(6) The amount of the schooling received by each child, 
whether in public or private school or at home, would be a 
matter of record to which reference could be made at any 
time. 

(c) In the event of proposed changes in attendance or em- 
ployment legislation data would be readily accessible regarding 
the numbers of minors who would be affected. 

(d) In making provision for additional school accommoda- 
tions registration data could easily be used as a means of esti- 
mating probable needs in the near future. 

(e) All the data recorded would eventually have value for 
purposes of historical and other research. 

(/) It would facilitate the process of transferring the child's 
record to other places when he moves. 

(g) It would facilitate co-operation of the school authorities 
with other public oflBcials and with private agencies in securing 
the maximum safeguarding of the child's educational interests. 
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Probable Administrative Procedure. 

In large cities and towns employing attendance officers, 
trained and expert in that field of service, the establishment 
and maintenance of a record of all persons from five to sixteen 
years of age, and of illiterate minors above sixteen years, can 
be accomplished with economy and thoroughness despite the 
large number of children to be registered and frequent changes 
in residence. In fact, it is probable that in a number of cities 
the data are now in the possession of attendance officers. 

Experience shows the desirability of providing a card record, 
similar to the form of census card now in use, for each child, 
and of assembling these cards in files, either at the several 
schoolhouses of the district, in a central school in some dis- 
trict, or in the office of the superintendent of schools of the 
city or town. 

In smaller communities, where attendance officers are not 
always well trained and equipped for their work, and where, in 
many cases, such service is not supervised by a specialist, the 
superintendent of schools should closely supervise the method 
of securing information, recording data and keeping the lists. 

The school committee in putting the law into effect should, 
through the superintendent of schools, instruct the attendance 
officers to establish as soon as possible a complete list of all 
persons between the ages stipidated in section 1 of the act. In 
large communities each attendance officer should be able to 
keep the records of approximately 5,000 children. Some varia- 
tions from this number may be desirable. In case the area is 
a difficult one in which to enforce the attendance laws a re- 
duction in this number will be desirable. 

For the purpose of making returns to the Board of Education 
the superintendent of schools will secure from the school attend- 
ance officer or officers statements as to number of persons regis- 
tered, classified as to ages, and the number of persons in each 
group attending public schools, private schools, special institu- 
tions or not in school. 
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III. Proposed Act to provide for the Partial Reimburse- 
ment TO Certain Towns having Less than Five Hun- 
dred Families for the Salaries of High School 
Teachers. 

Be it enacted^ etc., asfoUaws: 

SEcnoN 1. Every town having, according to the latest census, state or 
national, less than five hundred families, aud having a valuation per pupil 
in the average membership of its public schools less than the correspond- 
ing ratio for the commonwealth, and which has expended from funds raised 
by local taxation for the support of its public schools a sum more than four 
dollars on each one thousand dollars of valuation during the fiscal year 
ending on the thirty-first of the preceding December, shall, if it main- 
tains a high school approved by the board of education as to organization, 
equipment and instruction, be entitled to receive annually, on or before 
the first day of November, from the treasury of the commonwealth, a 
partial reimbursement for net expenditure for high school instruction, as 
provided in sections two, three and four of this act. But no town which 
establishes a high school after January first, nineteen himdred and sixteen, 
shall be entitled to receive such reimbursement, unless the establishment 
of such school is approved by the board of education. 

Section 2. When such a town, diuring the fiscal year ending on the 
thirty-first of the preceding December, shall have raised by local taxation 
and expended for the support of its public schools a sum more than four 
dollars but not more than five dollars on each one thousand dollars of 
valuation, as determined by the assessors of said town for said fiscal year, 
then the reimbursement shall equal thirty per cent, of the net expenditure 
for high school instruction as defined by section three of this act; aud when 
said expenditure for the support of public schools is more than five dollars 
but not more than six dollars on each one thousand dollars of said valua- 
tion, then the reimbursement shall equal forty per cent, of said net ex- 
penditure for high school instruction; and when said expenditure for the 
support of public schools is more than six dollars on each one thousand 
dollars of said valuation, then the reimbursement shall equal fifty per cent, 
of said net expenditiure for high school instruction. But said reimburse- 
ment shall not, for auy school year, exceed the product of forty dollars by 
the average number, not exceeding twenty-five, of pupils over fourteen 
years of age, resident in the town and members of that high school, for 
that school year, increased by the sum obtained by multiplying twenty 
dollars by the excess, if any, in the average membership of such pupils over 
twenty-five but not over seventy-five. 

Section 3. For the purposes of this act the net expenditure for high 
school instruction for any school year ending June thirtieth shall equal the 
expenditure by the town for salaries and expenses of the high school prin- 
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cipal and supervisors, and salaries of high school teachers diminished by 
the total amount, if any, charged by said town for tuition of pupils resi- 
dent in other cities or towns and attending the high school during that 
school year. But if any principal, supervisor or teacher gave instruction 
both to high school classes and to classes below the high school, the portion 
of the salary of such principal or teacher charged to the high school shall 
not be greater than the ratio that the time he devoted to instruction of high 
school classes bore to the entire time that he devoted to the instruction of 
all classes. 

Section 4. If the reimbursement provided by sections two and three 
of this act shall be less than five hundred dollars for any town entitled 
to receive such reimbursement by section one of this act, then the 
amount to be received by such town shall be increased to five hundred 
dollars. 

Section 5. Chapter two hundred of the acts of the year nineteen hun- 
dred and six, as amended by chapter four hundred and twenty-seven of the 
acts of the year nineteen himdred and eight, is hereby repealed. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect January first, nineteen himdred 
and seventeen. 

Explanatory Notes, 

1. In the case of towns with less than 500 families, having a 
valuation per pupil less than the corresponding ratio for the 
Commonwealth, the State now bears a far larger proportion of 
the cost, and pays more per pupil, for high school education 
in towns that do not maintain high schools than it does in the 
case of towns that do maintain such schools, as shown below: — 

(a) Such a town not maintaining a high school receives a 
reimbursement for tuition expenditures equal to the entire 
expenditure if the valuation of the town does not exceed 
$1,000,000, and otherwise, equal to one half the expenditure. 
For the year ending June 30, 1914, 89 towns received such re- 
imbursement, 75 of them receiving full reimbursement and 14 
receiving half reimbursement. The amount paid by the State 
for this purpose was $56,152.29, or an average of $43.46 per pupil. 

(6) A town with less than 500 families, not maintaining a 
high school, receives reimbursement in whole or in part for 
transportation expenditures (not exceeding $1.50 per week per 
child), provided that the town pays at least $4 per $1,000 val- 
uation tax the support of public schools. For the year ending 
June 30, 1914, the amount paid by the State for this purpose 
was $19,188.24, or an average of $20.47 per pupil. 

(c) But if a town with less than 500 families, having a valu- 
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ation per pupil less than the corresponding ratio for the Com- 
monwealth, maintains a high school approved by the Board of 
Education, it receives annually only $500 toward the support 
of that high school. For the year ending June 30, 1914, the 
State paid for the education of these pupils an average of only 
$12-88 per pupil. 

2. Many towns not now maintaining high schook, and there- 
fore relieved of the entire cost of high school education, would 
receive only $500 annually if they established high schools. They 
naturally prefer to continue to allow the State to support high 
school education for them, even when a local high school 
would be a decided advantage. 

3. The 47 State-aided high schools at present find it ex- 
tremely difficult to secure, as principal and teachers, persons 
of ability. They cannot retain the services for a period of 
years of experienced teachers, nor employ a sufficient number 
of teachers to offer the variety of subjects needed. 

4. The following are essential features of the bill: — 

(a) Section 1 limits the aid to towns having a valuation per 
pupil less than the corresponding average for the Common- 
wealth. The present $500 grant for high schools is now simi- 
larly restricted. It also limits the State aid to towns that 
expend for the support of public schools more than $4 per 
$1,000 valuation from funds raised by local taxation, but this 
limitation will apply to few towns, if any. 

(6) Section 2 provides that the percentage of the reimburse- 
ment shall be 30 per cent, of the net expenditure for high 
school instruction in case the expenditure for support of public 
schools from funds raised by local taxation was more than $4 
but not more than $5 per $1,000; 40 per cent, in case the 
expenditure was more than $5 but not more than $6 per $1,000; 
and 50 per cent, in case the expenditure exceeded $6 per $1,000. 

(c) Section 3 determines the method of computing the "net 
expenditure for high school instruction." It provides that high 
school tuition received from other towns shall be deducted in 
obtaining this net expenditure. It also determines thje portion 
of salaries that may be charged to high school instruction in 
the case of a teacher who divides his time between high school 
and elementary school. 
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(d) Section 1 provides that the high school, in order to re- 
ceive the reimbursement for salaries of high school teachers, 
must be approved by the Board of Education as to organiza- 
tion, equipment and instruction. The passage of this act 
would, therefore, make it possible for a two-year high school 
to receive State aid, but the town would imdoubtedly be re- 
quired to pay tuition and transportation to high schools of 
other towns or cities for pupils in the last two years of a 
four-year high school course, as a condition of approval by the 
Board of Education. 

If this act had been in effect this year it is estimated that 
on the basis of expenditures last year the 46 towns that did 
receive the present State grant of $500 each, that is, a total 
of $23,000, would have received instead a total of about 
$40,000. 

IV. Proposed Resolve relative to Investigation op 
County Training Schools. 

Reaolvedf That the board of education is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate the county training schools, with particular reference to the 
methods employed for the instruction and training of children committed 
thereto as habitual truants, absentees or school ofifenders. The board is 
authorized to employ such agents as may be necessary to collect pertinent 
information, and shall report the results of its investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem relevant, to the general court not 
later than the third Wednesday in January, nineteen hundred and eigh- 
teen. For the purpose of this resolve, there shall be allowed and paid out 
of the treasury of the commonwealth a sum not exceeding two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

The Existing Authority of the Board of Education, 
Chapter 46, section 2 of the Revised Laws, relating to pub- 
lic instruction, says: — 

County truant schools shall be subject to visitation by the board of 
education and by the state board of charity, and said boards shall report 
thereon annually to the general coint. 

The management of the county training schools is, under 
the terms of section 1 of the chapter above mentioned, en- 
tirely in the hands of the county commissioners of the several 
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counties in which these schools are located. The visitation 
and report provided for in section 2 can now be only of a per- 
functory and formal character. 

V. Proposed Act relative to Rules and Regulations of 
School Committees. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The school committee of every city and town shall annually 
prepare aod publish a code of rules and regulations whereby the conduct of 
the business of the conunittee shall be governed, and in which the duties 
and responsibihties of the school committee and of the superintendent of 
schools shall be defined. 

Section 2. The rules and regulations required by section one of this 
act shall define and govern the procedure of the school committee in its 
general control and administration of the public schools, including the 
selection and purchase of text-books aud supplies, the care of school build- 
ings, the appointment and supervision of janitors, the keeping of accoimts, 
the making of reports, the dismissal of teachers, the promotion of pupils, 
and the assigmnent of duties to school physicians. 

Explanatory Notes. 

Authorities on school administration are agreed that the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of right relations between the 
school committee, the superintendent of schools and the several 
members of the teaching force are very largely dependent upon 
the adoption by the school committee of a code of rules and 
regulations governing its procedure and defining the powers 
and responsibilities of the respective oflBcials concerned. 

The first annual conference of superintendents of schools, 
held at Cambridge under the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion in June, 1915, asked the Board to appoint representatives 
to serve with a committee from that body to formulate legis- 
lation more clearly to define and differentiate the functions of 
the school committee and the superintendent of schools. 

Definite progress has been made in the Commonwealth in 
the way of establishing businesslike procedure in the admin- 
istration of the public schools. Probably two thirds of the 
school committees in this State are now conducting business in 
accordance with the printed rules and regulations. In view of 
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the general acceptance of this feature of school administration 
it seems desirable that, by legislation, the practice should be 
made universal. 

VI. Proposed Act relaiive to the Estabushment an1> 
Maintenance of a Sewer Service for the State Nor- 
mal School at Framingham. 
Be it enacted^ dc., as follows: 

Section 1. The board of education is hereby authorized to cdntract, on 
behalf of the conunonwealth, with the town of Framingham, for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a comiection with the system of sewage dis- 
posal of said town of Framingham with the buildings of the state normal 
school at Framingham, on the following conditions: three thousand dollars 
to be paid by the treasiu*er and receiver general of the commonwealth to 
the town of Framingham when said connection with the sewer system of 
the town of Framingham has been made to the satisfaction of the board of 
education; six himdred dollars to be paid annually by the treasurer and 
receiver general of the conunonwealth to said town of Framingham, pro- 
vided the number of teachers, pupils and employees in said normal school 
shall not be less than three hundred and fifty nor more than four him- 
dred; and further provided that if, in any year, the number of teachers, 
pupils and employees in said normal school shall exceed four himdred, then 
there shall be paid annually to said town, in addition to six hundred dol- 
lars, the sum of ten dollars for each ten persons of said teachers, pupils and 
employees in excess of four hundred; and if, in any given year the number 
of said teachers, pupils and employees shall be less than three himdred and 
fifty, then the town of Framingham shall remit to the commonwealth 
ten dollars for every ten persons of teachers, pupils and employees consti- 
tuting the difference between three hundred and fifteen and the actual 
number of said teachers, pupils and employees. The commonwealth shall, 
in addition, pay for all expenses of labor or material otherwise necessary 
to connect said buildings with the sewer extensions in the street or streets 
of said town of Framingham. 

Section 2. The sum of three thousand dollars is hereby appropriated 
from the amount of one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars, appro- 
priated by chapter one hundred and forty-one of the resolves of the year 
nineteen hundred and fourteen, said three thousand dollars to be paid to 
the town of Framingham when the connection with the sewer system of 
said town and the normal school buildings at Framingham shall have been 
made to the satisfaction of the board of education. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Explanatory Notes, 

At present the sewage of the normal school buildings at 
Framingham is disposed of in its own sewer beds. These 
beds are a constant source of annoyance and expense. Fur- 
thermore, the dormitory, completed this year, has put an addi- 
tional burden upon the existing system of sewage disposal. 
Under the circumstances it would be necessary, unless other 
arrangements are made, to increase the sewage beds and en- 
large the drains connecting the same with the buildings. 

Since the passage of the resolve — chapter 141 of the Re- 
solves of 1914 — appropriating money for the building of a 
dormitory at Framingham, the Legislature has authorized the 
towns of Framingham and Saxonville to construct a sewer, 
which will be laid adjoining the normal school property. 

It seems, therefore, highly desirable that the State should 
abandon its present system of disposal of the sewage at the 
Framingham Normal School, and arrange to enter the town 
system of Framingham and Saxonville. 

In response to a communication from the Board of Educa- 
tion, the assistant to the Attorney-General has ruled that the 
Board of Education is not authorized, by chapter 141 of the 
Resolves of 1914, to enter into any contract with the town of 
Framingham for connecting the drains and sewer pipes from 
the State normal school at Framingham with the town sewer 
system; consequently, the accompanying act has been drawn 
up in order to authorize the Board to make such a contract, 
and to authorize, further, the payment of $3,000 from the 
appropriation of $145,000, as made by chapter 141 of the 
Resolves of 1914. 

VII. Proposed Act relative to State Certification of 
Superintendents of Schools in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

Be U enacted f etc.y asfoUcws: 

Section 1. After July first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, no person 
shall be elected as a superintendent of schools in any city or town in the 
commonwealth who does not hold a certificate issued by the state board of 
education, in accordance with section two of this act. 
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Section 2. The state board of education shall define the conditions on 
which certificates of eligibility as superintendents of schools shall be 
granted and held, and shall grant such certificates to candidates found 
qualified by examination or otherwise; but any person who shall have 
held, prior to July first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, a position as 
superintendent of schools for a continuous period of not less than one 
school year in any city or town of the commonwealth, shall be entitled to 
certification as a superintendent of schools without examination. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Explanatory Notes. 

1. The proposition to certificate all superintendents of schools 
in the State originated at the conference of superintendents held 
at Cambridge, in June 1915. A resolution to this effect, there 
adopted, was reaffirmed at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents' Association, held at Worcester, Oct. 15, 1915, 
by a vote of 27 to 4. The Board of Education, therefore, by 
request submits the above bill to the Legislature. 

2. At present, by virtue of the authority of chapter 215 of the 
Acts of 1904, no person iis eligible to election as a superintend- 
ent of schools of a union who does not hold a certificate issued 
by the State Board of Education. The effect of this require- 
ment has been to eliminate as candidates for positions as 
superintendents of schools in unions many persons who do not 
possess the qualifications in ability, in academic equipment, in 
professional training and in experience necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of duties usually devolving upon a super- 
intendent of schools. 

3. The Board of Education, in administering the above law, 
grants certificates either on examination or on credentials. 
Examinations are held twice a year, in July and in December. 
In addition, the Board may require, through its agents, in- 
spection of the work of an applicant by visits to the schools 
under his charge. 

Candidates for certification on credentials are required to 
furnish evidence with regard to academic preparation, experi- 
ence, professional study and such further evidence as the Board 
of Education may require as to personal and professional qual- 
ifications for the office of superintendent of schools. 

4. There would be no diflSculty in extending the adminis- 
tration of the certification of superintendents of schools to the 
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entire State, inasmuch as the number of positions to be filled 
each year is not great. Candidates would, in many cases, 
probably be certificated on credentials. 

VIII. Proposed Act relative to All Educational Insti- 
tutions WHICH RECBIVB FINANCIAL AlD FROM THE TREAS- 
URY OF THE Commonwealth in the Shape of Annual 
Grants or Otherwise. 

Be it enadedf etc,, as foUawa: 

Section 1. The board of education is hereby authorized and directed 
to make annually to the general court, and at such other time as it may 
deem necessary, a report relative to all educational institutions which 
receive financial aid from the treasury of the commonwealth in the shape 
of annual grants or otherwise. Such reports shall contain expressions of 
opinion and recommendations by the board of education as to the necessity 
and desirability of any special and general appropriation requested from 
the general court for the use of such institutions; and shall also contain 
such other facts and recommendations as the board of education may deem 
advisable and fitting, with a view to developing and promoting general 
educational policies and efficiency and economy in expenditures pertain- 
ing to the various types of education aided by the commonwealth. 

Section 2. In order that the board of education may make proper 
examinations and prepare reports, said board or its agents are hereby 
authorized and directed to inspect and examine from time to time the in- 
stitutions mentioned in section one of this act, and to secure from these 
institutions such information as is deemed necessary, by examination of 
courses of study, methods of purchase, supplies, plans, books, papers, ac- 
counts, buildings, land, etc., and any and all other matters which the state 
board of education, its agent or agents, may deem advisable. 

Section 3. To assist the board of education in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, it may employ such person or persons as it may deem 
necessary and expedient, and for this purpose may expend a sum not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars per annum. 

Section 4. All reports rendered in accordance with this act shall be 
submitted to the governor and council, the legislatiu-e, the commission on 
economy and efficiency, and to each institution upon which report is 
made. 

Section 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Explanatory Notes, 
1. This bill is identical with one submitted by the Commis- 
sion on Economy and Efficiency to the Legislature of 1913 
(House, No. 2153), with reconunendations. 
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2. It also substantially agrees with one proposed by the 
Board of Education in a report (House Document No. 2) sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of 1912 in response to a resolve 
from the Legislature of 1911 directing the Board to make 
recommendations as to State supervision of educational insti- 
tutions receiving aid from the treasiury of the Commonwealth. 

3. It also corresponds in its essential features with a bill 
proposed by the Board relative to State supervision of textile 
schools, accompanying a report made in 1913 by the Board of 
Education to the Legislature (House, No. 2214), at the request 
of the Legislature of 1912. 

4. The State appropriated to institutions for educational 
purposes in 1915 the following amounts: — 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 9306,800 

Massachusetts Nautical School, 68,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 100,000 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 50,000 

Bradford Durfee Textile School, Fall River, .... 24,000 

Lowell Textile School, 65,780 

New Bedford Textile School, 27,000 

Education of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind: — 

(a) Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 

Blind, , 30,000 

(b) New England School for Deaf Mutes, .... 3,500 

(c) For other purposes classified by the State Auditor as 

education of defectives, 200,000 

IX. Propos£d Act to provide for the Maintenance op 
Training Schools for State Normal Schools. 

Be it enacted, etc., as foUawa: 

Section 1. The words ''training school," as used in this act, shall 
mean any model school, practice school, or training school used by a state 
normal school for the purpose of providing facilities for observation and 
practice teaching for students in such normal school. 

Section 2. The board of education is hereby authorized to contract 
with any town or city in or near which a state normal school is located, for 
the maintenance jointly by said town or city and the commonwealth of 
training schools for the use of such state normal school. Any amounts 
paid by said town or city toward the maintenance of such training schools 
shall semi-annually be deposited with the treasurer and receiver general 
of the commonwealth to the credit of the normal school in connection 
with which the training school is maintained. 
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Section 3. Any contract made under the provisions of section two of 
this act shall provide that the payment by said city or town towards the 
maintenance of said training schools shall not be less for any fiscal year 
than the product of the average membership in said training schools for 
the preceding school year, by the per capita expenditure for school support 
for each pupil in average membership in the elementary schools of said 
city or town, not including the training school. 

Segtion 4. The board of education is hereby authorized, on behalf of 
the commonwealth, to enter into a contract with any town or city in or 
near which a state normal school is located, whereby the commonwealth 
and said city or town may, when sufficient appropriations for this purpose 
are available, share in the cost of the erection and equipment of buildings 
to be used for training schools. 

Section 5. Any contract made under the provisions of sections two 
and three of this act shall be terminable by either party on two years' 
notice, or after one year on the agreement of both parties. 

Section 6. The board of education, within thirty days after the passage 
of this act, shall give notification as to its provisions to any city or town 
to which the act appUes; and in the event that any existing contract be- 
tween the commonwealth and the said city or town does not now conform 
to the provisions of this act, the board shall give due notice to said city or 
town of the date of proposed abrogation of the existing contract by the 
commonwealth. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect on its passage. 

Explanatory Notes, 

The arrangements now existing between the State and sev- 
eral of the municipalities in which normal schools are main- 
tained are disadvantageous to the Commonwealth. The report 
of the Commission on Economy and EflSciency, submitted 
Dec. 31, 1914, emphatically condemned these existing arrange- 
ments, and strongly recommended that the Board proceed at 
once to have existing contracts rewritten. 

The Board has had under consideration for several years 
the matter of a revision of contracts with Westfield and Fram- 
ingham. It is exceedingly difficult to procure a rewriting of a 
contract for the maintenance of practice schools which may 
involve considerable additions to the financial outlay on the 
part of the tovm. The solicitor for Framingham has also 
raised the entire question of the authority of the Board to 
enter into such contracts. 

In order to obviate local difficulties in the way of getting 
prop>er contracts written, the Board recommends that legisla- 
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tion be enacted giving the Board authority to make contracts 
which shall be fair to both the State and the local community. 
The Board should also be authorized to enter into arrange- 
ments with towns for the erection of training school buildings. 

X. Proposed Resolve to Provide for Building and 
Furnishing a Dormitory, for a New Laundry Buili>- 
iNG, AND for Certain Other Improvements at the 
State Normal School at Framingham. 

Resolvedj That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding seventy-two thousand two. hundred 
and forty-five dollars, sixty thousand dollars of which shall be expended, 
under the direction of the board of education, for building, equipping and 
furnishing a dormitory, and twelve thousand two hundred and forty-five 
dollars for building and equipping a new laundry, and for certain other 
improvements at the state normal school at Framingham. 

XL Proposed Resolve for Building and Furnishing a 
New Dormitory, Kitchen and Refectory at the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater. 

Reaolvedy That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars, of which amount eighty-eight thousand dollars shall be 
available in nineteen hundred and sixteen, and one hundred and forty- 
nine thousand dollars in nineteeiji hundred and seventeen, to be expended 
under the direction of the board of education, for erecting and furnishing 
a new building, containing a dormitory, kitchen and refectory, for an 
extension boiler house, removing engines and generators, and for certain 
other improvements at the state normal school at Bridgewater. 
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REVIEW OF REPORTS OF AGENTS OF THE BOARD 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 



The commissioner, for the Board of Education, receives 
reports annually from deputy commissioners, agents and the 
principals and faculties of the normal schools. The commis- 
sioner emphasizes the importance of constructive thinking and 
planning on the part of the officers of the Board and normal 
school principals for the reason that all forms of public edu- 
cation are now obviously in a state of transition as regards 
fundamental aims and methods. Teachers and laymen asso- 
ciated with the public school service of Massachusetts depend, 
in constantly increasing measure, on officials of the Board for 
guidance. It is intended that each of the officials mentioned 
shall have under constant consideration the problems which in 
his special field require constructive thinking and investiga- 
tion, to the end that when solutions or conclusions have been 
reached the definite promotion of proposals based thereon may, 
with the approval of the Board, be begun. Each deputy com- 
missioner, agent, and normal school principal, therefore, sub- 
mits an annual report to the commissioner, reviewing the year's 
work and discussing definite proposals and recommendations 
affecting his department. Some of the more interesting and 
suggestive of the discussions foimd in the current reports of 
these officials are here reviewed. 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
administers the certification of superintendents of unions and 
of teachers in State-aided high schools. It also manages the 
Bureau for the registration of teachers. It formulates and ap- 
plies standards for the approval of high schools as required by 
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the provisions of chapter 556 of the Acts of 1914. With these 
exceptions the functions of this department are chiefly advisory 
in character. The reports of the deputy commissioner and 
agents consist, therefore, largely of recommendations addressed 
to public school authorities throughout the Commonwealth. 

Reorganization of Elementary Education in Upper 

Grades. 

There is a general demand for changes in present practices 
as to courses of study, methods of instruction, and grouping of 
school children from twelve to fourteen years of age. The 
agents of the Board have, as a consequence, urged upon super- 
intendents of schools in Massachusetts the importance of con- 
sidering the possibility of a general reorganization of the work 
of the iipper grades in elementary schools. A number of States 
have already taken definite steps in this direction. 

Mr. Orr, who has been investigating the problems involved, 
finds that existing courses of instruction for children of twelve 
to fourteen years of age do not appear to arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm that arc shown in the earlier years of the pupils' 
school life. The progress made by pupils in advanced read- 
ing, writing, English expression and arithmetic is often halting 
and unsatisfactory. Aims and purposes in upper-grade instruc- 
tion are not clearly defined. There is frequently an excessive 
amount of routine drill with undue emphasis on verbal memo- 
rization. 

Various plans of readjustment are now being tried throughout 
the country. The plan which seems best adapted to conditions 
in Massachusetts would involve the separate organization of 
local elementary schools of the lower six grades, and the estab- 
lishment of central intermediate schools for all pupils over 
twelve who are not ready for the high school. In these central 
schools flexible courses of instruction should be provided, and 
departmental teaching should be the rule. No readjustment of 
the regular four-year high school course would be required. 

Propositions relative to the proposed type of intermediate 
school have been discussed with various groups of school officials 
by Mr. Orr. They were also outlined in the seventy-eighth 
annual report of the Board. A few intermediate schools are 
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already in operation in Massachusetts. There have not as yet 
been adequate formulations of the courses of study, methods of 
housing, organization of teaching force, and methods of instruc- 
tion that should obtain in the intermediate school. A com* 
mittee composed of superintendents of schools is now being 
formed to prepare a manual on the intermediate school. This 
manual is designed to present findings and recommendations as 
to the following problems of the intermediate school: — 

(o) Program of Instritction. — Under this head will be considered the 
program of study in the main, the number of hours' session each 
day, the time allotted to each subject, the methods and aims of 
each subject, the selection of common and variable factors, the 
relation to work in grades 1 to 6, the relation to high school, and 
methods of promotion. 

(6) Conditions of admission. 

(c) Provision of special opportunities for exceptional groups of children, 

as the so-called — 

(1) "Literary-minded" group. 

(2) "Working certificate" group. 

(3) "Motor or concrete-minded" group. 

(4) Subnormal or retarded group. 

(d) Methods of housing, including types of buildings and equipment. 

(e) Provision for supervised play and recreation. 
(/) Transportation of pupils. 

An important work of this committee will be to indicate the 
procedure to be followed in establishing and maintaining in- 
termediate schools in the various commimities in Massachusetts, 
and to estimate the probable cost of proposed changes. 

Statk Advisory Courses of Study for Grades 7 and 8. 
' In addition to the courses of study for grades 1 to 6 of the 
elementary schools, a preliminary report upon which has been 
made, committees of superintendents of schools are to prepare, 
imder the direction of Mr. Orr, reports on an advisory course 
of study for use in grades 7 and 8. 

The purpose in preparing such a course of study is to formu- 
late standards that schools may reasonably be expected to 
maintain in the several subjects taught children from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. 
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Such standards are to be based on the capacities and needs 
of children of these ages. In general, the pupil on reaching the 
seventh grade should have completed work as outlined in the 
course of study for grades 1 to 6. It is to be recognized, how- 
ever, that the gain in intellectual power and capacity which 
comes through natural growth indep>endent of formal instruc- 
tion must be considered in preparing a course of study. The 
standard of attainment and character of the work must also 
be adjusted to the capacities of children of these ages, as de- 
termined by physiological and psychological conditions. 

The needs of children from twelve to fourteen years of age 
arise on the part of the individual, from the natural desire for 
self-expression, and the desire for information and knowledge 
(intellectual curiosity), and also from the growing complexity 
in social relations. Some of the needs due to the latter cause 
are common to all children, while others are peculiar to par- 
ticular groups, namely, those likely to leave school at the age 
of fourteen; those who are likely to finish the general high 
school coiu^se; and those who intend to take the commercial 
or other practical courses in the high school or industrial 
schools. 

In preparing the course of study for grades 7 and 8, the 
principles that govern the conmiittee on courses for grades 1 
to 6, as stated on page 158 of this report, will apply. 

In preparing the advisory course of study the conamittee is 
expected to formulate as explicitly as possible the aims to con- 
trol in the teaching of each subject. These aims are to be 
stated in terms of the information to be gained, the develop- 
ment of interests and outlook of the pupils, as well as in skill 
in particular processes. Other factors to be taken into account 
are the kind and character of the mental interests, as well as 
the physical health and well-being, of pupils of ages twelve to 
fourteen. 

The committee on courses for grades 7 and 8 will make pre- 
liminary reports on each subject, and these will be submitted 
for criticism and suggestion, if possible, at the time of the con- 
ference of superintendents of schools, about July 1. 
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Educational Statistics. 

Deputy Commissioner Orr discusses in his report certain 
problems of the statistical reports made by the Board. The 
law imposes upon the Board the collecting and reporting of 
statistics in regard to public education. The value of the sta- 
tistical data thus collected is not always clear. A part of the 
data serves as a historical record, and a part is used by local 
school authorities as a means of interpreting school conditions. 
The present school census should be superseded by registration 
of all minors above five years of age, and legislation to this end 
is recommended. A plan of co-operation between the Board 
of Education and the United States Bureau of Education, in 
collecting certain statistics is discussed. 

It is desirable that special statistical studies should be made 
from time to time. These should deal with particular phases 
of school instruction and administration, such as cost of inter- 
mediate schools, relative cost of eight and nine grade systems, 
condition of school buildings, and retardation. After the plan 
of investigation has been worked out and the results to be 
secured thereby formulated the oflSce of the Board is to pre- 
pare the forms. If notice is given in advance of such an investi- 
gation, then each superintendent of schools can, on the forms 
prepared by the Board, secure the data ixj a particular field 
for publication in his annual report. All that would then be 
necessary would be that a transcript of this report should be 
sent to the Board of Education for compilation, tabulation 
and interpretation. 

General Science, a New High School Subject. 
One of the most important and diflScult problems of con- 
temporary secondary education is in developing new subjects 
of instruction when it is found that the cultural, social or voca- 
tional needs of pupils render this desirable. A subject of this 
character now in process of being organized is called "general 
science." The aims which should coutrol in general science in- 
struction must differ greatly from those now held in the teach- 
ing of special sciences in high schools. Appreciation of the 
scope and character of scientific knowledge and method as now 
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available, ins^t into the possibilities of using such knowledge 
and method in conq>rehending and omtitAing the conditions 
of the material and social environment, and intdlectual enthu- 
siasm for the more extensive grasp ot scientific principles, — 
these must be some of the results aimed at. 

Deputy Commisffloner William Qrr, who has been giving 
attention to this subject for several years, notes in his report 
the prevailing and goieral dissatisfaction with results from 
science teaching in high sdiods as now carried on. This dis- 
satisfaction finds expression in criticisms from educational 
leaders and from the public. It is a fact that the number ot 
pupils pursuing courses in science in the high schools does not 
increase proportionately with the total enrollment. 

Mr. Orr says, in substance, that many teachers have begun 
to question seriously whether there are not more effective ways 
of bringing boys and girls aged fourteen to sixteen into an inti- 
mate and sympathetic understanding of the world of nature. 
Many experiments to this end are now being made. Some of 
these may be expected to be futile and to bring discredit on 
the whole subject because they are being conducted with an 
imperfect understanding of the actual problems and conditions 
involved. In other instances, even though the experimenter 
may not have wholly clear conceptions of his aims, neverthe- 
less the conduct of his classroom work has improved, and finer 
interests on the part of pupils have been secured because of 
a new spirit in his school. 

General science is now making a definite appeal to educators, 
but the practices followed in organizing and teaching this sub- 
ject arc as yet endlessly varied. There is often still an abso- 
lute dependence upon teict-books. Definite aims or purposes 
are frequently lacking. Again, while at the outset the teacher 
foregoes traditional methods, in practice he reverts frequently 
to routine modes of topical presentation. Therefore a full 
and detailed definition of general science as a school subject, 
including a statement of aims, organization of materials, and 
methods of instruction, should be formulated in the near future. 

The following propositions are submitted: — 

I. The aims of instruction in general science as adapted to 
first or second year high school bqys and girls should be — 
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(a) To establish many points of contact between the pupil 
and his physical environment. 

(6) To multiply his interests in the phenomena and inter- 
pretations of science. 

(c) To inculcate respect for, and intelligent appreciation of, 
expert scientific knowledge and skill in the service of man. 

(i) To develop interest in and capacity for the maintenance 
of individual and community physical well-being. 

II. The knowledge acquired in a course in general science 
may be considered under two heads: — 

(a) Information on many and varied topics, in regard to 
most of which the pupil is expected to acquire only superficial 
and fragmentary knowledge through extensive rather than 
through intensive reading, study, and observation. 

(6) Precise and exact knbwledge of some facts, processes and 
principles essential to a right understanding of certain projects 
or special studies made by individual pupils or groups of pupils. 

Most of the material which should be included in a general 
science course would be found under the first head. 

III. The material of general science cannot be organized in 
a formal course of study. The teacher should, in co-operation 
with his pupils, prepare a list of projects, topics, and exercises 
to be used. Naturally, many of these projects, topics, and ex- 
ercises will relate to objects of interest in the immediate envi- 
ronment of the school, and to matters in the field of science 
that are claiming popular attention. 

The teacher is to select from this list of material those exer- 
cises, projects and topics which are most available for class 
use. It may be taken for granted that the study, reading and 
observation connected with these topics will give the pupils a 
broad, general view of science, most interesting and important 
to them at the present day in relation to their environment. 

IV. The following are suggestions to guide in selecting ma- 
terial to be studied either as projects, topics or exercises: — 

(a) The teacher of general science should utilize in large 
measure the unorganized information which pupils bring to the 
classroom. 

(6) Pupils may be induced to read articles in popular maga- 
zines or newspapers bearing upon some topic. 
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(c) Projects may be based upon mechanical devices; and ap- 
pliances should be constructed and explained by the pupil. 

(d) Investigations may be made of earth formations and 
processes, as erosion, deposits and the action of water. 

(e) In other cases the pupils may be asked to construct use- 
ful articles, involving the application of scientific principles. 

(J) Another valuable line of study consists in gathering ma- 
terial from various sources and presenting the significant data 
in charts and diagrams. 

It seems advisable, in view of the many problems regarding 
the teaching of general science calling for solution, that a com- 
mittee should be organized to co-operate in securing and as- 
sembling information as to existing practices in teaching this 
subject, and to present the results in a manual. 

Proposals of Agent for Secondary Education. 
' For the past three years C. D. Kingsley, agent for secondary 
education, has been considering measures necessary for the 
improvement of high schools. In co-operation with several 
Massachusetts teachers and two specialists from other States 
he has prepared a manual on the teaching of commimity civics. 
He is at work upon manuals for teachers of commercial sub- 
jects, and of household arts, in co-<^eration with the special 
faculties in charge of these subjects in the Salem and Framing- 
ham Normal schools. He has for several years been chairman 
of a national commission on the reorganization of secondaipy 
education, which comprises in its membership a large number 
of the most progressive secondary school men and women in 
the country. 

Mr. Kingsley has outlined the following program for the 
effective improvement of instruction in Massachusetts high 
schools: — 

1. Preparation of manuals, additional to those now in course 
of preparation, on the teaching of high school subjects. 

2. An annual institute for high school teachers, lasting sev- 
eral days. 

3. Systematic training of high school teachers in service. 

4. Extended and thorough preliminary training of high school 
teachers, either in existing institutions or in a school main- 
tained by the State especially for this purpose. 
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In order to realize the above program, the following facilities 
should be provided: — 

1. The establishment of a system of certificating high school 
teachers. 

2. The provision of better facilities for training these teachers. 

3. Special agents for secondary education. 

4. Additional State aid for high schools. 

Mr. Kingsley calls attention to the need of financial aid 
from the State if effective high school education is to be fur- 
nished in the poorer towns and cities of the Commonwealth. 
He has presented a plan whereby towns having fewer than 500 
families and now receiving from the State $500 annually may 
receive a grant more nearly proportional to the nee^ of the 
communities maintaining these schools. He is of the opinion 
that in time it may prove expedient to grant special State sub- 
sidies for the more costly features of high school work, as 
manual training and household arts, and perhaps also definite 
increments to the salaries of high school principals, who will 
remain longer in their respective communities, thus insimng 
continuity of policy in small high schools. 

High School Manuals. 

On the preparation of manuals on the teaching of high school 
subjects, Mr. Kingsley says, in substance: — 

It is essential to efficient work in any high school, large or 
small, that the teacher shall have a clear conception of the 
results to be secured in each subject, and of the means by which 
such results can best be attained. The principal and superin- 
tendent should know the goals which the teacher is to have in 
mind, and the means which he should be expected to use in 
reaching them. In schools where changes of teachers are fre- 
quent the new teacher should know what his predecessor has 
done. In schools where there are several teachers in one de- 
partment team work is impossible without agreement on aims 
and methods. Moreover, if secondary education is to become 
scientific in its procedure, the distinctive aims and methods for 
each subject must frequently be discussed and revised. Con- 
sequently, the best practice and opinion relating to the aims, 
methods and content should be made accessible to all the 
teachers of the State through teachers' manuals. 
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Each manual should contain — 

(a) A statement of aims in the teaching of that subject. 
Because wide differences of opinion exist regarding the objec- 
tives in nearly every high school subject, the majority of 
teachers are disposed to follow the traditional conceptions. 
Therefore State authorities should examine new statements of 
purposes, and when these are found valid, endorse them. When 
traditional aims are still tenable their restatement in precise 
terms will give teachers greater confidence in their work. 

(b) A description of methods. Since methods effective for 
a subject taught with one end in view may be futile and harm- 
ful when the aims are changed, new methods should be pre- 
sented and illustrated by nimierous specific examples. In sub- 
jects and topics in which the traditional aims still hold good, 
a description of aipproved methods would be helpful to many 
teachers. 

(c) A statement of the content of the subject under consid- 
eration, with detailed suggestions as to specific values and 
special methods for various topics. This statement should in- 
dicate which topics are of greatest value. In such subjects as 
civics, general science and literature, it is especially important 
that the specific value of various topics, experiments tod selec- 
tions should be explained. 

(d) Methods of measuring results in teaching. A redefini- 
tion of aims involves new methods of measuring results. The 
manual should show both the values and the limitations of tra- 
ditional methods of measiu'ement, and suggest new methods. 

High School Teachers' Institute. 
Mr. Kingsley also recommends the establishment of an 
annual institute for high school teachers as a means of secur- 
ing immediate improvement in instruction. This should be 
held during the last week in August. Courses on the teaching 
of various high school subjects, each in charge of a specialist, 
would be offered. The instructors should be required to sub- 
mit in advance outlines or briefs of the work they intend to 
present, including references to required reading. These docu- 
ments, after approval, would be printed and distributed to 
teachers planning to attend the conference, so that problems 
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to be discussed could be studied in advance. School commit- 
tees should certainly reimburse teachers for expenses incurred 
in attending the institute, and might well also pay an extra 
week's salary. Contracts with teachers might include the re- 
quirement of attendance at this institute. 

Special Agents for High Schools. 

Mr. Elingsley favors the employment of special State agents 
to supervise the teaching of high school subjects, such, for ex- 
ample, as natur'al science. He holds that this service is essen- 
tial to satisfactory training of high school teachers in service. 
The New York State department of education has for several 
years employed State directors in modem language, English and 
drawing, and now proposes to designate its other agents as 
"specialists" rather than "inspectors," as heretofore. Each 
specialist would (a) visit teachers in their classrooms and give 
individual assistance; (6) confer with groups of teachers on 
common problems; (c) issue bulletins on the results of success- 
ful experimentation, with references to useful material; and (d) 
revise, from time to time, the teachers' manual on that subject. 

Such agents would be especially helpful to teachers in smaller 
high schools, who are usually young and who have few oppor- 
tunities for conferences with other teachers. They would also 
be valuable coimsellors to teachers in larger high schools. The 
reasons for this proposal may be thus summarized: — 

1. Many teachers now in service will continue for years as 
high school teachers. They need help in fitting their work to 

.the needs of the present. They would welcome the leader- 
ship of persons who are masters of the details, as well as of the 
general theory, of their special subjects. 

2. Young teachers, even with the best possible preliminary 
preparation, profit by training in service. No novice can fully 
comprehend the problems and difficulties of his subject until 
he has taught two or three years. 

3. Even if all teachers, young and old, were now well versed 
in the best thought of the present in their own fields, they need 
leaders to guide them in keeping abreast of new developments. 
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The Professional Training op High School Teachers. 

Experience in certificating high school teachers shows that 
many candidates have specialized so narrowly that they do not 
have a broad outlook upon the subjects that they desire to 
teach, and that they have not made a definite study of the 
aims, methods and content that should prevail in the teaching 
of those subjects. Mr. Kingsley believes that the best results 
can be accomplished if the prospective teacher is thoroughly 
trained to teach two major subjects, or else to teach one major 
and two minor subjects. 

A complete program of professional training should include 
(a) educational theory and practice; (6) problems of secondary 
education^ such as high school organization, supervision of social 
activities in the school and vocational guidance; (c) courses in 
teaching the major and minor subjects, with special reference 
to the aims, methods and content adapted to each year of the 
high school course; (d) observation in a model high school; and 
{e) practice teaching under supervision. 

A few colleges are now developing programs of professional 
training of the scope here contemplated. Mr. Kingsley believes 
that it will be necessary, in any adequate scheme of professional 
training of high school teachers, that specialists who give 
courses in the teaching of individual subjects shall themselves 
have been high school teachers. Under an ideal scheme it 
might be provided that persons properly equipped should serve 
alternately as State directors of special subjects, and as in- 
structors in the teaching of these subjects in the training 
school. Whether the training of secondary school teachers is 
ultimately to be done by the existing colleges or in a profes- 
sional school conducted by the State, there should, in any 
case, be the closest co-operation between the State directors 
and the instructors in the training schools. 

Present Practices in Rural School Administration. 

The improvement of elementary education in rural schools 
through better administrative methods is one of the chief 
topics in the report of Agent F. G. Wadsworth. 

He notes the growth in effectiveness in the administration of 
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schools in Massachusetts promoted by insistence on business 
management of public afiPairs, and by the influence of men of 
modem business training and experience serving on school 
committees. In many instances, however, the schools suffer 
when responsibility is not centralized in the proper authorities, 
and consequently misunderstandings and even conflicts occur 
among administrative officials. The following instances are 
cited as examples of varying practices: — 

Toton A. — The school committee meets once a month. The 
superintendent of schools attends these meetings on rare occa- 
sions, and then only by special invitation of the committee. 
The school committee — 

1. Prepares an amiual budget. 

2. Makes provisions for repairs to school property. 

3. Selects and purchases text-books, supplies, equipment, and apparatus. 

4. Emplosrs teachers, assigns them to schools, and determines the salary 
schedule. 

5. Decides special cases of discipline without reference to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Individual members without special authority perform exec- 
utive duties, i.e., order changes in courses of study, direct 
teachers on methods of instruction, and decide cases of disci- 
pline. 

The superintendent of schools is in effect merely a clerk for 
the school conunittee. He visits schools, delivers text-books 
and supplies to teachers, issues employment certificates, and 
answers general correspondence. Occasionally the school com- 
mittee asks the superintendent to select teachers to fill vacan- 
cies, but otherwise teachers recommended by him are seldom 
elected. 

Totvn B. — The school committee has no regular dates for 
meeting. Its meetings rarely exceed two each year. All school 
business is transacted by conference between the superintendent 
of schools and individual members of the conunittee, by tele- 
phone, at home, on the street, or wherever opportunity offers. 
The school conunittee wishes to be relieved as far as possible 
of consideration of problems of school administration. The 
committee is interested chiefly in fixing the amoimt of the 
annual budget. The superintendent — 
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1. Submits estimates of the financial needs of the schools, which are 
used as a basis for the annual budget. 

2. Acts as secretary of the school committee and keeps ail school 
records and accounts; receives and approves all bills for purchases; sends 
out notifications to school committee members of meetings and proposi- 
tions to be considered at the meetings: and keeps records of meetings 
and votes of the school committee. 

3. Supervises repairs and improvements to school property within the 
appropriations for such purposes. 

4. Appoints and assigns all teachers, with the approval of the school 
commiittee. 

5. Selects and piurchases text-books, suppHes, equipment, and apparatus 
within the appropriations for such purposes. 

6. Decides special cases of discipline without reference to the school 
committee. 

7. Visits schools and gives instructions to teachers without interference 
by members of the committee. 

8. Prepares courses of study and directs the administration of the same. 

9. Attends school committee meetings when they are held, and has a 
voice in the discussion of all subjects considered. 

Town C. — The school conamittee holds meetings at the call 
of the chairman. These meetings are held at irregular inter- 
vals. The superintendent is generally present and has a voice 
in the discussions. The conamittee co-operates with the super- 
intendent in some measures, whDe in others it acts without 
reference to him, as, for example — 

1. In making the annual budget the school committee consults the 
superintendent about many items. 

2. A member of the school committee is delegated to keep the books 
of the school department. 

3. Supervision of repairs to school property is delegated to individual 
members of the school committee, each member being in charge of cer- 
tain buildings in the district in which he lives. 

4. Text-books and supplies are piu-chased by a member of the school 
committee. The superintendent is required to make requisition for books 
be desires. 

5. Teachers are employed by the committee without consulting the 
superintendent of schools. 

6. In special cases of discipline the school committee often consults 
with the superintendent of schools, but individual members of the school 
conmiittee at times decide special cases of discipline without reference to 
the superintendent or without consulting the teacher. 

7. The school conmiittee sometimes passes votes approving certain 
methods of instruction, even though the methods do not have the super- 
intendent's approval. 
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By comparing the procedure in the administration of schools 
in towns A^ B and C it appears that in Town A the school 
committee exercises executive as well as legislative powers and 
duties, the superintendent being to all practical purposes dis- 
regarded. 

In Town B, on the contrary, the -school committee intrusts 
all duties and powers to the superintendent of schools, and 
neglects its own responsibilities. Conditions in Town B are as 
unsatisfactory as in Town A. These are, of course, extreme 
cases in administrative procedure. The school committee of 
Town A administers the schools without making right use of 
the superintendent's office, and the school committee of Town 
B places administrative powers and duties upon the superin- 
tendent and does not recognize its own responsibility. 

Town C illustrates a not imconmion condition, where the 
functions of the school conmiittee and the superintendent of 
schools are poorly defined, the school conmiittee reserving cer- 
tain duties which rightly belong to the salaried executive of 
the conmodttee, the superintendent of schools, and delegating 
to him some powers and duties which they should retain. Con- 
ditions in Town C lead to a divided responsibility, so that 
neither school conmodttee nor superintendent can be held re- 
sponsible for successes or failures in the school system. 

When trouble arises in a town where responsibility is not 
centralized, the superintendent of schools is often made the 
scapegoat, as he is the only appointed officer upon whom 
blame can be placed. The administration of schools in Towns 
A, B and C in no case conforms to soimd principles of school 
administration or business practice, and efforts to bring about 
an improvement in administrative procedure in such towns 
should be encoiu'aged and supported. 

Improvement of School Administration. 
In view of the above conditions, efforts were made during the 
past year to interest school officials throughout the State in the 
establishment of school administrative procedure upon sound 
principles. A series of one-day conferences was held with 
superintendents of schools in the fall of 1914, at the several 
State normal schools. A one-rweek conference with superin- 
tendents of schools was also held at Cambridge, June 28, to 
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July 3, 1915. At these conferences the duties and powers of 
the superintendents of schools were discussed. In the spring 
of 1915 a series of fifteen conferences with school committee 
members was conducted in various parts of the State. Repre- 
sentatives of school committees of 71 per cent, of the towns of 
the State were in attendance. At these conferences represent- 
atives of the Board of Education presented ways and means 
for improving the administration of schools. 

The topics and general propositions discussed at these con- 
ferences are summarized below: — 

(a) The efficient conduct of the public schools requires that — 

1. Definite administrative responsibilities should be assigned to the 
school committee as a whole, and to the superintendent, — 

(a) By defining the functions of the school committee as a legislative 
and deliberative body. 

(6) By defining the functions of the superintendent of schools as an 
executive. 

(c) By determining the responsibilities and relationship between super- 
intendent and school committee. 

2. Sound methods of administrative procedure should be established — 
(a) In the business department of the schools. 

(6) In the educational department of the schools. 

(6) The school committee is charged with final responsibility 
for passing upon suggestions and recommendations made for the 
improvement of the schools. As such it is an essentially legisla- 
tive body and should center its activities in — 

1. Deciding as to general educational policies of the town. 

2. Defining the duties, powers, and responsibilities of superintendents 
of schools, teacherS; and other school officers. 

3. Determining methods of procedure in — 

(a) Making the annual budget. 

(6) Selecting and purchasing text-books and supplies, equipment, 
and apparatus. 

(c) Keeping school records and accounts. 

(d) Emplo3ring and assigning teachers. 

(e) Employing janitors, school physicians and nurses. 
(J) Developing coiUBCS of study. 

(g) Conveying of pupils. 

(A) Deciding special cases of discipline. 
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(c) A sound educational policy for any town must be based 
largely upon an understanding of local conditions. It is the 
duty of the school conunittee to discover the kind of education 
which will function most eflfectively within the community. 
For example, in a farming community the educational policy 
may well provide opportunities for children to become ac- 
quainted with modem farm methods, household arts, and kin- 
dred subjects. The committee should consider how the best 
interest of the community would be served if, in addition, 
coiurses in commercial and technical subjects were offered. It 
may also ascertain what part of the high school work shall be 
devoted to purely cultural subjects, and what parts to com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial subjects. The school com- 
mittee, having decided on the kinds of education to be offered, 
will adopt plans and proposals for developing the required 
means of instruction. 

As part of a general policy the school conamittee may prop- 
erly rule that; no teacher shall be employed who has not had 
at least a normal school training; that no teacher who is a 
resident of the town shall be employed in the schools without 
at least a normal school training and one year's experience in 
some other commimity; and that no teacher shall be employed 
who is not recommended by the school superintendent. 

In business matters the school committee may require that 
all supplies shall be purchased on the basis of competitive bids, 
and also determine the manner of awarding contracts. 

(d) Legally the superintendent of schools is the executive 
oflBcer of the school committee, but the law is general and may 
be given various specific interpretations. School committees 
should therefore define clearly the powers and duties of the 
superintendent of schools and hold him responsible for results. 
The superintendent of schools should have the training, ex- 
perience, opportunity and time required to secure information 
bearing upon problems of educational administration, and 
should therefore have large responsibilities placed upon him. 
He should be required to make frequent reports to the com- 
mittee on the conditions and needs of the schools; he should 
present in written form, for the consideration of the school com- 
mittee, recommendations as to policies, including programs for 
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the improvement of the schools, on approval of which by the 
school committee he should be given authority and means suf-^ 
ficient to produce results. He should be intrusted with the 
discharge of all plans for the improvement of the schools, and 
should be regarded as the active executive head of the schools, 
members of the school conunittee as individuals having no 
specific executive authority. In regular meeting, of course, 
the committee has all authority, subject to its own rules, to 
determine the methods of procedure to be followed by the 
superintendent. 

The recommendations made in the conferences were that the 
powers and duties to be definitely delegated to the superintend- 
ent of schools by the rules of the school committee should in- 
clude the following: — 

1. A periodical physical survey of, and .written report on, the school 
plant as affecting — 

(a) Health protection. 
(6) Pire protection. 

(c) Accommodation of pupils. 

(d) Expense of up-keep. 

2. The keeping of school accounts and school records as secretary of 
the school committee, including responsibility for records of school com- 
mittee meetings and correspondence. 

3. The selection of teachers, subject to the approval of the school com- 
mittee. 

4. The selection, with the assistance of his teachers, of text-books and 
supphes, to be purchased under his direction, with the approval of the 
school committee. 

5. The making of minor repairs on school buildings, and reporting to 
the school committee necessary larger repairs, the superintendent to be 
consulted on ail repairs to school property. 

6. Passing upon plans for school buildings. 

7. Making recommendations on the selection of janitors, school phy- 
sicians and nurses. 

8. The direction of all service employed by the school committee. 

9. Passing upon special cases of discipline. 

10. Preparing contracts for the transportation of pupils. 

{e) The school committee should adopt rules and regulations 
defining the duties and powers of teachers, janitors, school phy- 
sicians, and nurses. In every instance these oflBcers should be 
responsible to the superintendent of schools, and the superin- 
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tendent should be required to make frequent reports as to the 
qualifications of these oflBcers for the positions which they hold, 
and should be given definite authority in directing their work. 
In the rules and regulations adopted by the school conunittee 
methods of procedure in the following matters should be pre- 
scribed: — 

1. Eslimates and Accounting. — The time and manner of preparing the 
annual budget; the monthly date on which bills should be presented for 
payment; the method of making requisition for supplies and equipment; 
the checking of supplies on hand and received. 

2. Awarding of Contracts. — The school committee should indicate that 
all bids for coDtracts are to be submitted to the secretary of the school 
committee, and to be presented by him at a regular or special meeting of 
the full committee for consideration. 

3. Transportation Routes. — The school committee should define its 
position in regard to the transportation of children and should establish 
conveyance zones, or indicate factors determining whether a child shall 
be conveyed or not, as, for example, distance from the school, age and 
physical condition of the chUd, and condition of the roads and surrounding 
country. 

4. School Discipline. — Parents should be informed that in cases of dis- 
cipline the order of procedure is to refer the matter directly to the teacher. 
When satisfaction cannot be obtained from the teacher, the case should 
be referred to the principal of the building, then to the superintendent of 
schools, and if these officers fail to settle the case, and the parent \a still 
aggrieved, the matter may be brought to the attention of the school com- 
mittee at a regular meeting. All complaints presented to the school com- 
mittee should be in writing. 

As far as practicable, procedures should be firmly established, 
so as to avoid complications and embarrassments in the admin- 
istration of the schools. 

Rural School Buildings. 
A portion of Mr. Wadsworth's report is devoted to the con- 
dition of school buildings in rural towns. Nearly 100 of these 
towns were visited during the school year, 1914-15, and the 
physical conditions of all school buildings inspected. Since the 
law vests no authority in the Board of Education as to im- 
provement of school property, the only action possible where 
conditions are faulty is to send to the school authorities a 
memorandum of the observations made and of recommenda- 
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tions as to changes in lighting, heating, ventilation, and sani- 
tation. These recommendations have, in most instances, been 
acted upon favorably by school committees. School officials 
are found to be not only willing but anxious that their school- 
houses shall conform to accepted standards of construction. 
There is, however, no State agency prepared to give informa- 
tion on standards and plans of schoolhouse construction, the 
cost of buildings, or approved arrangements of rooms for pur- 
poses of instruction. As a coiisequence, errors made for the 
past fifty years are reappearing in new buildings. Until some 
expert body is appointed from which school officials may secure 
desired information, towns will unavoidably continue to erect 
buildings which do not. conform to the best standards of school- 
house construction. 

State Course op Study. 

A report of progress on the provision of a State course of 
study (for the first six elementary school grades), is made by 
Mr. Wadsworth. This advisory course is designed primarily 
to indicate in detail the recommendations of the staflf of the 
Board as to desirable mii\imum standards for schools in towns 
of superintendency unions. 

In many towns there are no definite courses of study. In 
others, courses of study are in use which are of questionable 
value because based on inadequate local standards. Courses 
in some towns involve excessively high grading (i.e., studies 
and topics too difficult for the pupils are assigned), while in 
others it is unnecessarily low. This lack of a common standard 
results in waste of time when children are transferred from one 
town to another. Where no course of study is in use, each 
teacher instructs children according to her own ideas, often 
without reference to the work of preceding or succeeding years. 

A State course of study for the first six grades, prepared in 
1913 by committees of normal school teachers, was of service 
for a time, but it has been out of print for two years. The 
course of study now being prepared by committees of superin- 
tendents and normal school teachers, is based upon the follow- 
ing principles: — 

1. it should indicate the minimum attainments required of 
the pupil, under usual school conditions, in each subject in 
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each grade. This minimiiTn should be expressed in terms of 
skill or proficiency in particular processes, as spelling, pen- 
manship, and arithmetic; in command of facts in some field of 
study, as geography, history, and science; and in the develop- 
ment of appreciation, interest, and standards of taste, as in 
literature. 

2. Each subject in the coiurse should be allotted a certain 
value, expressed by the amount of the pupil's time which 
should be devoted to it per week. 

3. The course of study, in addition to minimum attainments, 
should indicate supplementary attainments in each subject in 
each grade that may be reasonably expected of the more capa- 
ble pupils when taught under more favorable conditions. 

4. It should consider chiefly the more important needs and 
capacities of the child of the given grade and should not con- 
cern itself with high school requirements. 

5. It should be so framed as to encourage each teacher to 
use her own resoiu'ces and ingenuity in making modifications 
for local conditions, or for the needs of particular groups of 
children. It should assist the teacher through directions as to 
the use that may be made of local material for illustrative pur- 
poses. But. care must be taken that the course is not so 
framed as to lead to a mechanical compliaiice as to a formula. 

6. The use of text-books should be considered in connection 
with any course of study, but the course will not specifically 
indicate texts by titles. 

Ten committees of superintendents of schools were appointed 
to prepare a preliminary draft of the new course of study. 
These committees have worked faithfully and preliminary drafts 
of courses in each subject have been printed and are now serv- 
ing as a basis for experimentation in selected schools throughout 
the State. The committees are watching closely the application 
of the course in the schools and are gathering material to assist 
them in revision and further elaboration. 

Teachers' Registration Bureau. 
A detailed statement of the service of the Teachers' Regis- 
tration Bureau is given in Part III., page 259. The increase 
in the number of registrations and in the number of positions 
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filled show that the services of the Bureau are appreciated by 
teachers^ and that they are also being utilized in an increasing 
degree by superintendents of schools and school committees. 

Mr. Hamilton^ the agent of the Board who supervises the 
Bureau^ presents in his report a general discussion of its oper- 
ations, future possibilities and needs. The commissioner repro- 
duces in the paragraphs below the substance of certain portions 
of Mr. Hamilton's report. 

The hope of those who urged the enactment of the law estab- 
lishing a State Teachers' Registration Bureau was that higher 
professional standards than existed in employing teachers could 
be established and maintained. To eliminate the undignified 
and unprofessional competitive "scramble" for positions, and 
to free poorly paid teachers from the obligation to pay to 
commercial agencies sums that. aggregate thousands of dollars 
annually, are results worth much eflfort. When the law estab- 
lishing the Regbtration Bureau was enacted there was no gen- 
eral demand for it. The Bureau has had, consequently, to win 
its way. It has encountered the obstacles and hindrances usual 
to a new department. 

The adnunistration of the Bureau has been conducted with 
all these considerations in mind. Its function has been co- 
operation rather than prescription. It has been careful to 
claim no more than it could perform. It has been cautious, 
perhaps too cautious, in its methods of procedure. •The work 
has now reached a stage where, if given opportimity to develop 
adequately, the Bureau can become highly effective in promot- 
ing the welfare of both teachers and schools. It can build up 
a body of information, especially with regard to services ren- 
dered by teachers in their respective schools. It can cause 
such service to be recognized for promotions to more respon- 
sible positions. It has a variety of professional contacts with 
superintendents and school committees. Its efiPorts can be made 
to result in better service to the schools in consequence of its 
complete detachment from commercial interests. 

The Bureau has the cordial co-operation of institutions from 
which young teachers come in largest numbers, viz., the col- 
leges and the State and private normal schools. It has in- 
creasing support from employing authorities, superintendents 
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and school committees. Its greatest need is the co-operation 
of the public in the way of adequate financial support, to the 
end that its possibilities may become actualities. 

The accommodations of the Bureau are inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. During the summer, when teachers are employed 
in large numbers, work is done under conditions that are 
wasteful of time and energy. Three employees occupy one 
small office. The only consultation room for the use of super- 
intendents and te^-chers is an office provided for other employees 
of the Board. The clerical assistance provided is also inade- 
quate. During the summer of 1915 an additional clerk has 
been provided, but by this addition the Bureau has taken care 
only of current business and the vacation of the regular clerk. 
Much of the work that should have been done during the 
winter, such as preparing papers to be ready for instant use 
when called for, was not done, and this lack of preparedness 
has prevented the Bureau from furnishing information to su- 
perintendents quickly enough to operate for the best interests of 
the enrolled teachers. 

A majority of the superintendents in the State are ready to 
co-operate in the work anticipated by the Legislature. Last 
year a tabulation was made of the superintendents of schools 
in the State who had given the Bureau an opportunity to 
recommend teachers, and of the cities and towns in which 
teachers had been placed through the efforts of the Bureau. 
In January, 1914, 70 superintendents in the State had not 
asked the Biu'eau to suggest teachers. By November, 1914, only 
43 had not. By September, 1915, this number was reduced 
to 28. The Bureau does not, of course, place every teacher 
suggested for positions, but it has placed teachers this year in 
58 cities and towns, where heretofore it had not placed any. 

There are a few towns and cities in the Commonwealth in 
which the Bureau places no teachers. Some cities have an ex- 
amination system and a waiting list of eligible candidates. In 
some communities it has always been customary for the super- 
intendent and committee to receive applications frequently 
as many as a hundred for one position. It is not uncommon 
for superintendents to receive nominations from as many as 
three or even six teachers' agencies. 
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The practice of the Bureau has been based upon the pro- 
vision of the law that "it shall be an agency to assist school 
officials in securing competent teachers at a minimum expense 
to the teacher." 

When the bill establishing the Registration Bureau was before 
the Legislature it was predicted by an official of the State 
Board of Education that to do satisfactory work the State 
must expect to expend not less than $7,000 per annum on the 
Bureau. Experience has shown that this i^ a fair estimate, 
and the time is rapidly approaching when such an appropri- 
ation will be necessary, although nothing like that amount has, 
up to the present time, been appropriated for this function of 
the Board. 

The Board asks the Legislature of 1916 for an appropriation 
of approximately $4,500, sufficient to employ an agent and two 
clerks for their entire time. The expenses of administration, 
rent, telephone, telegraph, postage, printing, stationery and 
travel are defrayed from the general appropriations of the 
Board. These may be estimated approximately as $1,500. 
During the past year not over $2,400 is properly chargeable 
to salaries for the Bureau, because of other work performed 
by its staff. The service has cost the State about $3,900. Ap- 
proximately $1,600 has been received in registration fees, so 
that the net cost to the State has been about $2,300. During 
the fiscal year 1914-15 the Bureau placed teachers in 302 posi- 
tions, the salaries of which aggregate nearly $220,000. If these 
positions had been obtained through commercial agencies, the 
commissions would have amounted to more than $10,000. 

Procedure in recommending Superintendents of Schools. 
From the beginning the staff of the Board had been some- 
what puzzled concerning the duties of the Bureau toward people 
seeking positions as superintendents of schools. Members of 
the staff were frequently consulted regarding possible candidates 
for such positions. On the professional side, members of the 
staff did not believe the Bureau should ever allow itself to be 
put in the position of seeking to promote the interests of a 
certain limited number of registered applicants for such posi- 
tions, to the exclusion of other superintendents who might be 
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more worthy of appointment or promotion than those who 
might happen to be registered. Accordingly, the Bureau 
does not accept registrations from people who desire only 
superintendency work. As time went on it became evident, 
however, that those in charge of the Bureau were being con- 
sulted more and more regarding candidates for superintendent 
cies, and it became desirable to adopt and announce a policy 
in dealing with these matters when they arose. After con- 
sultatioA with a number of superintendents and others, the 
following principles of practice were adopted, and have been 
adhered to. This statement was circulated in the News Bulle- 
tin of April, 1915: — 

Inquiries concerning the practice of the staff of the Board in recommend- 
ing candidates for positions as superintendents of schools are frequently 
made. Since the establishment of the Teachers' Registration Bureau such 
inquiries have become so numerous that it has seemed desirable to decide 
upon a tentative policy, and to adopt a imiform practice, as follows: — 

1. The staff of the Board is unanimously of the opinion that any recom- 
mendation of candidates for positions as superintendents of schools should 
be made only in reply to requests from school committees, and in connec- 
tion with actual or assured vacancies. 

2. When any school committee requests information or suggestions re- 
garding eligible candidates for a vacancy in a position as a superintendent 
of schools from any member of the staff, a list of such candidates as are 
considered available for the position in question is prepared and sent to the 
employing committee. In compiling such a list two or more members of 
the staff act in concurrence. 

3. Persons who hold certificates as superintendents of schools in Massa- 
chusetts are urged to keep their records in the files of the Board of Educa- 
tion complete to date. These files are often consulted in securing informa- 
tion for committees seeking a superintendent of schools. 

4. Any superintendent of schools in Massachusetts ^o desires for any 
reason to change his field, and who notifies the staff of the Board of such 
desire, will be given consideration when requests for assistance in filling 
vacancies are received. It is suggested that such superintendents file a 
statement according to the preceding paragraph. 

In the light of their present information the members of the staff believe 
that the practice outlined above tends to promote the professional interests 
of all parties concerned. No applicant can feel that he has any special 
claim to the services of the Registration Bureau, but can be assured that he 
may have, upon request, a professional service such as can be rendered by 
agents of the Board familiar with his work. In the natural course of events 
the staff is consulted with increasing frequency regarding possible candi- 
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dates for superintendencies, and it desires to be of service whenever 
possible. 

It should be noted that this is stated as the working practice at the 
present time. Discussion and sugfi^estions from superintendents are wel- 
comed, to the end that the best possible arrangements may be established. 

Recommendations for Positions Oviside the State. 

All members of the staff of the Board of Education, includ- 
ing the agent in charge of the Registration Bureau, are fre- 
quently asked to reconmxend teachers, and, less frequently, 
superintendents of schools, for positions outside Massachusetts. 
Their familiarity with the work of suitable candidates, the 
accessibility of the information they have concerning some 
1,500 registered teachers, as well as superintendents holding 
the union superintendency certificate, together with their close 
relationship to the normal schools of the State, combine to 
make their services sought by a considerable number of em- 
ployers p{ teachers in other States. 

For many years superintendents in adjoining and other 
States have secured through the principals of the normal schools 
a part of each graduating class. Such superintendents natu- 
rally turn to the Registration Bureau as an extension of the 
service to which they have become accustomed. 

Furthermore, Massachusetts, through its public and private 
educational institutions, is fitting for many types of posi- 
tions more persons who desire to teach than can be employed 
in its schools for their first years of teaching. This notably is 
true of young women who wish to teach in high schools, in 
kindergartens or in primary schools. There are also more men 
offering their services as teachers of manual training and prac- 
tical arts than can find employment in Massachusetts schools. 

Because of these conditions a policy for dealing with requests 
for teachers from employers outside the State has been adopted 
for the practice of the Bureau. This policy naay be summarized 
as follows: — 

1. Inasmuch as the Bureau was established primarily for the benefit 
of Massachusetts schools, the Bureau does not recommend for positions 
outside the State registered applicants serving satisfactorily in Massa- 
chusetts schools. 
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2. The Bureau welcomes the opportuniiy to assist any unemployed 
registered teacher to secure a position for which he is fitted wherever 
and whenever opportunity offers. 

3. The Bureau registers applicants for positions who are teaching out- 
side the State, and is ready to assist them to promotion whenever and 
wherever opportunity offers. 

4. Any employer of teachers outside of Massachusetts seeking the 
services of the Bureau, subject only to the limitation in section 1 
above, receives the same attention and service as do those in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Members of the staff sometimes recommend, on request of 
employing authorities for positions outside the State, par- 
ticularly when a distinctly professional promotion is oflFered, 
persons employed in Massachusetts schools. Such reconmienda- 
tions, however, are in no way a part of the service of the 
Bureau, but may be made by any member of the staff inde- 
pendently of it, and the fact that a person is or is not regis- 
tered with the Bureau is given no consideration in these cases. 

Department op Vocational Education. 

The Department of Vocational Education has more definite 
administrative responsibilities than has the Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education. It must approve or dis- 
approve a large number and variety of schools for the purpose 
of deciding whether towns and cities maintaining them are to 
receive financial aid from the State. Hence the Board through 
this department must necessarily define its standards of ap- 
proval. This department, too, serves the Board in meeting 
legal requirements as to promotion of the development of 
vocational education in Massachusetts. 

The staff of this department are required, therefore, to do a 
large amount of definite constructive work, some of which is 
discussed in their current reports. 

Continuation Schools. 

Deputy Commissioner Small devotes especial attention to 
continuation schools. The substance of this part of his report 
is given in the following paragraphs: — 

A year's experience in administering compulsory continuation 
schools authorized under the provisions of chapter 805 of the 
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Acts of 1913, and established in Boston, has furnished consider- 
able data wherewith to test the theories applied in the estab- 
lishment of these schools. These theories were fully discussed 
in the seventy-eighth annual report of the Board of Education. 

The functions these schools are intended to perform for the 
group of minors designated by the law are (1) to give a so- 
called "general improvement" education; (2) to furnish, 
through shop experiences and classroom exercises, prevoca- 
tional training, which is, in effect, vocational guidance; and (3) 
to give some definite training for industry (trade extension 
work). , 

General improvement instruction for pupils in continuation 
schools in Boston has had important effects. Instruction in 
civics, personal hygiene, regular school subjects, and oppor- 
timities for recreation have been provided in a less formal 
way than in the regular school. 

Vocational guidance of a practical kind is also easily possi- 
ble in connection with so-called prevocational training, which 
can be carried on profitably in continuation schools. Shop 
work and studies related to shop work have furnished much 
valuable experience in fields closely related to vocations. 

Of 1,150 pupils, as to whom data were secured last spring, 
practically all give evidence that they gained valuable knowl- 
edge as to industrial conditions and that they possess greater 
industrial intelligence as results of continuation school attend- 
ance. Many pupils have been directed into better industrial 
positions. The shops of the schools are useful adjuncts. Rota^ 
tion of pupils from one shop to another is practiced as origi- 
nally planned. By continuous discussion of the interests of the 
pupils and by frequent reassignment of pupils to different 
classes genuine vocational guidance becomes possible. Two 
thirds of the pupils assigned to shops remain contentedly and 
enthusiastically pursuing the kind of work into which their 
tastes, intuition, judgment, and general information first led 
them. 

The transfer of pupils from one department to another 
within the school has caused slight interruption in the conti- 
nuity of their work. Transfers are made only after careful 
study and on evidence suflScient to decide oil the wisdom of 
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the change. The fear that pupils would seek to change from 
one course to another for insu£Bcient and ill-founded reasons 
has not been realized, as there has been thus far a surprisingly 
small amount of shifting and the reasons therefor are usually 
good. It is clear that one month is sufficient time to deter- 
mine whether the work of a shop is suitable or fitting for the 
pupil. Shifting from one shop to another has involved not 
more than one third of the pupils in the continuation school 
and the great majority of these have shifted but once. The 
second choice has usually proved both advantageous and final. 
This satisfactory condition of stability is largely due to a device, 
"the reservoir class/* which pupils enter at the outset, and 
from which definite assignment is made after two or three 
weeks, during which period a basis for rational choice is se- 
ciu^ through the discussion of possibilities and a careful con- 
sideration of tastes and interests. 

In making assignments from the "reservoir class," the first 
choice is between a commercial and ao industrial calling. 
This choice once made, the opportunity for definite training in 
the chosen field is limited only by the resources of the school 
shops and possibility of satisfactory placement. 

It is clear that vocational guidance as a school-directed 
activity can be made an eflFective part of prevocational work 
in continuation schools for the following reasons: the teachers 
are alive to their opportunities in this field; pupils are vitally 
interested; and employers are willing to confer and co-operate 
with both pupils and school officials. This combination of 
interests affords favorable conditions for vocational guidance. 

Few pupils enter the continuation school with either the 
experience or place in industry which permits of trade extension 
teaching. Employed minors fourteen to sixteen years of age 
are not engaged in skilled industries for which extension train- 
ing of a definitely trade character can be given. Exceptions 
occur in machine shop work and printing. Twenty-five per 
cent, of the boys in the machine shops and 40 per cent, of 
those in printing shops are so employed that it is possible to 
give them trade extension instruction (real vocational train- 
ing). Only about 2 per cent, of the membership of the wood- 
working or electrical courses and of the classes for girls are 
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employed on work which can be directly supplemented by 
training in the shops of the continuation school. 

Securing jobs for pupils out of work and keeping them oflf 
the streets during periods of non-employment have become 
definite duties of the continuation schools. The law requires 
that minors from fourteen to sixteen years of age must be either 
at work or at school. Those residing in Boston, if at work, must 
attend the continuation school for a minimum of four hours each 
week. When unemployed such minors are expected to return to 
the regular schools. Minors who shift their positions a number 
6{ times each year would alternate constantly between the con- 
tinuation school and the regular school. Such a proceeding is 
advantageous to none of the parties concerned. These ill 
effects of a rigid interpretation of the law are minimized by 
permitting minors who lose their jobs to remain in the con- 
tinuation school a reasonable length of time while hunting for 
new employment. This shifting group of minors divides nat- 
urally into two classes: (1) Those who would be better oflF in 
the regular schools, because they leave school and enter em- 
ployment not as the result of necessity or of capacity in in- 
dustrial or commercial lines but by reason of temporary con- 
ditions by which they have been lured, driven, or coaxed into 
wage-earning occupations; (2) those who leave school and go 
to work for good and suflBcient reasons and who are fitted for, 
and will probably follow, commercial or industrial work for a 
lifetime. 

The attitude of the director of the continuation school 
toward members of the first group should be quite different 
from his attitude toward the members of the second group. 
The first group should be urged to re-enter the regular schools 
in view of their tastes, capacities, and possibilities, as they, 
for a time at least, will profit more by the work in such schools 
than by that of the continuation schools. As the continuation 
school offers a real and definite service to the members of the 
second group such minors should attend the continuation 
school during the periods of employment four hours a week as 
prescribed by law and when out of employment, at least 
twenty-four hoiu^ per week. 

The continuation school has had a good influence on the at- 
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tendance of children on the regular schools and on the tendency 
of those out of employment to return to school. Formerly many 
children between fourteen and sixteen were neither in school nor 
at work. Some of them were hunting jobs, but the majority 
were adrift on the streets or idle at home. The facts could not 
be ascertained until the continuation school, with its automatic 
requirement of attendance thereon the moment regular school 
membership ceased, was established. 

Progress in employment bureau and placement work has 
necessarily been associated with the prevocational work of 
these schools. This is a most effective agency for keeping 
minors of this age group at work and off the street. 

The original plans for continuation schools emphasized "fol- 
low-up" work at the homes and the places of employment of 
the pupils. A year's experience has justified this policy. Such 
follow-up work, however, should be incidental to specific prob- 
lems arising in connection with individual pupils and it can- 
not be given a definite time allotment in the daily or weekly 
school program. The time for follow-up work is when the 
need is apparent. 

By co-operation of home and employer, secured by follow- 
up work, the pupil comes to realize that regularity and punc- 
tuality are essential to success. His ambition is stimulated. 
As the school is not able to relate its work to many of the 
jobs in which these pupils are employed, the teacher need not 
possess a large knowledge of the job in order to direct the 
work of the pupil and to aid him to a better position. An 
errand boy in a commercial establishment is not likely to be 
promoted to a place as salesman. It may be his next job 
ahead, but if he is trained as a salesman a place would proba- 
bly not be available. Usually there is no logical "next job" 
immediately ahead of the boy or the girl. Many employers 
select older youths and those of a different type for superior 
places. No training which the continuation school can give in 
the time at its disposal would fit the majority of continuation 
school candidates for such positions. 

Follow-up work has revealed these facts. Pupils, when they 
are once informed as to actual conditions for advancement, are 
often stimulated to make special preparation for better posi- 
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tions. One notable effect of follow-up work has been to direct 
the attention of the pupils to industrial conditions and proce- 
dure and to devise ways and means whereby they may meet 
such conditions. 

The most eflFective service by advisory committees has not 
yet been discovered. Experience shows that advisory com- 
mittee members are in a position to give valuable counsel 
regarding concrete plans or programs. 

Employers, on the whole, favor continuation schools in Bos- 
ton. At the outset many said they would not employ pupils 
fourteen to sixteen years of age because of objections to legal 
restrictions controlling their employment. The attitude of the 
employer is largely determined by the supply of, and demand 
for, juvenile labor. During a period of depression in business 
employers are often able to secure minors over sixteen years 
of age to do work ordinarily performed by fourteen to sixteen 
year old boys and girls. When business is prosperous and 
labor scarce the employer will employ minors from fourteen 
to sixteen and not only accept, but often approve, the require- 
ment of continuation school attendance. The continuation 
school in Boston was launched during a period of business 
depression. The law and the schools were held responsible for 
the loss of work of large numbers of minors, many of whom 
would have been discharged in any event. As business condi- 
tions have improved, many employers who had discharged and 
refused to take fourteen to sixteen year old pupils have since 
reversed their policy, and now express appreciation of the value 
of the school. This is, perhaps, most strikingly illustrated by 
the increased membership in the school. Since September of 
this year this increase has been about 1,000. There are now 
3,000 pupils regularly attending the school. Many complaints 
which come to the school from the employers upon analysis 
prove to be of comparatively slight weight when the interests 
of the boys and girls involved are taken into consideration. It 
has usually been possible to satisfy the complainant by an 
adjustment of hours. Most complaints have come from em- 
ployers of small groups of pupils. The gfenuine interest of 
employer in employee, is shown by the frequent requests for 
information regarding the attendance of the latter on the school. 
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There is general testimony by employers that the school has 
assisted their employees. Many are of the opinion that there 
is less shifting of jobs when pupils attend the continuation 
schools. It has had a steadying influence, and certainly a 
great majority of the boys, and many of the girls, have devel- 
oped a wholesome ambition to secure good and permanent 
places in industry. The girls have been perhaps more eager 
for homemaking work than they have been for better place- 
ment in industry. 

Consideration of the admission and assignment of pupils in 
continuation schools has occasioned the review throughout the 
year of the question as to the trades or parts of trades for 
which it is profitable to furnish training. The inadvisability of 
disturbing pupils in their employment by directing them to an- 
other job became early apparent. A large number of juvenile 
occupations were formerly alleged to be ''blind alley jobs'' — 
jobs which held no possibilities for the future. It is now held 
that there are relatively few jobs of this character. In most 
fields of work in which juveniles are employed there is some 
possible better job ahead. Most of the wage-earning occu- 
pations of a community may be said to consist of strata 
making a pyramid, the smaller and less remunerative jobs 
being largest in number and comprising the bottom stratum of 
the pyramid and above these others more attractive but less 
numerous. Better positions may not be directly reached from 
places below, but there are possibilities of securing such work 
if they can be discovered. The continuation school can help 
the individual on a job to discover the way to the next job 
which is better for him. In many occupations into which con- 
tinuation pupils go and which the activities of the continua- 
tion school cause teachers to study 95 per cent, of the em- 
ployees have risen from the lower to the higher positions. 
The charge of the deadening effect of certain classes of work 
upon minors has been overemphasized. Beyond question 
there are many occupations which, pursued for a long period, 
would deaden ambition and energy; but ways and means of 
escape should be available, and with the vitalizing effect of 
the continuation school and the direction and help which can 
come from its activities there is no great danger from "blind 
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alley" callings. Opportunities grow out of nearly all forms of 
work and the school should help its pupils to see these oppor- 
tunities, which they are not likely to do without help. Of 
1450 pupils investigated last spring, 650 had been promoted, 
and the school can properly be said to have been a factor in 
securing many of these promotions. The continuation school 
trains first for the work the pupil is now doing, if any such 
training can be given; next it trains him for a better position. 
So far as possible the hours of attendance at the school are 
those most convenient to the employer. A very elastic pro- 
gram has been arrai^ed by which pupils may come (o) four 
hours on one day of the week; (6) two hours on two days of 
the week; (c) one hour each of four days of the week. A 
sample program is given below: — 

' Typical Program of Studies — Continuation School 
General improvement: — 

let hour: English, civics. 

2d hour: arithmetic. 

3d hour: conmiercial geography, spelling. 

4tb hour: English, mental arithmetic, hygiene. 
Prevocational oflSce practice: — 

Ist hour: business English, civics. 

2d hour: conmiercial geography, hygiene. 

3d hour: typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, filing. 

4th hour: typewriting, bookkeeping, filing. 
Prevocational shop work: — 

1st hour: shop mathematics, hygiene, safety. 

2d hour: English, spelling, civics. 

3d hour: shop. 

4th hour: shop. 
A full program of four hours' work (Ist hour, 2d hour, 3d horn*, 4th horn*) 
is provided on each day, but in different sequence. 

Combination A. — For a pupil coming foin* hours in a week, any morning 
or any afternoon of the week, the program on Monday or Friday would 
provide for him. 

Combination B. — For a pupil coming four hours in a week, but on 
two different days on two consecutive hours, 8-10, 10-12, 1-3, 3-5, 
programs of two hours on Monday, Wednesday or Friday, and two hours 
on Tuesday or Thursday, would provide for him. 

Combination C — For a pupil coming one hour a day for the first foiur 
days of the week, or for the last foin* days of the week. 
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Time. 



Monday. 



Tuesday. 



Wednesday. 



Thursday. 



Friday. 



A.M. 

8-9, . 

9-10, . 

10-11, . 

11-12. . 

P.M. 

1-2. . . . 
2-3. .. . 
J-*. . . . 



Those who have administered the school have reported that 
the proposed allotment of time, 50 per cent, to the shop, 25 
per cent, to related work, and 25 per cent, to the cultural and 
non-related work, has been very satisfactory,. and in the ab- 
sence of more satisfactory data, this 'would seem to be a suflB- 
ciently correct allotment of time with which to continue. 

The size of the class groups (15) gives a good chance for 
individual work in classes. Pupils come to a teacher for two 
hours' work, and then go to another teacher for another two 
hoiu^. During a day each teacher meets two different groups 
of 15 pupils, a total of 30 different pupils. Two teachers 
meet 150 different pupils in a week. In this way team work 
is secured among the teachers, and the personal load is reduced. 
This reduces the direct responsibility of any one teacher to 75 
pupils in a week. This would seem to be as far as the number 
of pupils per teacher could be reduced. Four hours of steady 
work by the same teacher with the same group is not as good 
an arrangement as the two two-hour assignment with two 
groups. 

The problem of securing teachers for the continuation school 
will for a long time continue to be a serious one. Boston has 
undertaken to train its teachers, and for two consecutive 
years candidates for this work have been given training in co- 
operative classes, conducted in connection with the Boston 
school department. An earnest and interested body of young 
teachers has given careful consideration to the problems of 
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the continuation school. Too often the recompense offered by 
the school authorities has been insuflBcient to attract the type 
of teacher most desired, but in spite of this, an excellent corps 
of teachers are at work in the continuation schools. These 
training classes will be continued indefinitely. The validity of 
the principle that men teachers should be employed for boys 
and women teachers for girls has been well established by the 
experience of the past year. 

This year's experience has given definite data with which to 
plan for the future developments of continuation schools. 
Municipalities do not seem disposed to undertake to operate 
compulsory continuation schools under the provisions of chap- 
ter 805. Until such time as it seems advisable to secure a 
State-aided compulsory law, advantage should be taken of the 
present statute by which voluntary classes may be formed. 
Wherever large numbers of minors fourteen to sixteen years of 
age are employed, our experience with employers would sug- 
gest that voluntary classes could be arranged for, and to the 
extent that a commimity may be persuaded to introduce 
them, will pave the way for legislation on a compulsory basis. 
Compulsory continuation school legislation should be requested 
of the General Court in 1917. 

When legislation is requested, it should be be for compulsory 
half-time continuation schools for boys and girls fourteen to 
sixteen years of age who have entered employment. The half- 
time employment and half-time school will occasion much less 
disturbance in business, and enable us to offer a program of a 
length to assure value to the pupil. 

The present minimum period of four hours per week is in 
some particulars a very diflBcult period for business to adjust 
itself to, and this length of time is totally inadequate for us 
either to meet the legitimate demands of business or to ade- 
quately train the pupils who come to our school. It is defensi- 
ble as an initial policy, but not as a permanent one. 

Geographical area has little significance educationally. Be- 
cause of the easy means of transportation, pupils live at remote 
distances from the centers of employment, and any attempt 
to establish geographical lines which ignore the entire area 
from which pupils are drawn into juvenile employment places 
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an additional burden upon the employers in the community 
which undertakes to operate these schools. The State is the 
smallest geographical unit for satisfactorily administering a 
system of continuation schools. 

The work in these schools should be continuous throughout 
the year. There is very little logic in the arrangement whereby 
the service is interrupted for a long summer vacation. 



The Training op Vocational School Teachers. 

The problem of improving the quality of teaching in State- 
aided vocational schools has engaged the attention of the office 
of the Board of Education for some time. This problem di- 
vides into: (1) preliminary training of persons who wish to 
become teachers in State-aided schools, and (2) provision of 
agencies for the improvement of the teachers already in the 
schools themselves. 

Charles R. Allen, who has charge of this work, and the essen- 
tial features of whose report are given below, first reviews 
the results of the year's work. 

Training classes for teachers in State-aided industrial schools 
were established by the Board of Education under authority of 
chapter 174 of the Acts of 1914. The following table sum- 
marizes results of the first-year's work: — 



DiBTBICT. 


Located at — 


repre- 
sented. 


Number 

of 
students 
enroUed. 


Number 

com* 

pletins 

couiee. 


Received 

fuU 
oertift. 
cate. 


Received 
partial 

cer- 
tificate. 


Metropolitan, 


Boston, . 


924.000 


15 


10 






Merrimao vall«y, . 


LoweU, . 


198.000 


12 


8 






Southern HaflHUshuaetta. 


New Bedford, . 


IICOOO 


11 


6 








Springfield, 


182.000 


14 


12 








Woroeeter, 


160.000 


9 


8 







In securing a teacher for an industrial school the first prob- 
lem has been to find a person who has a mastery of the trade 
to be taught. Such persons can be obtained only from shops 
and factories. Heretofore the State oflBce, in approving teach- 
ers for industrial schools, has not required evidence either of 
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previous teaching experience or of specific training for teach- 
ing, since such a requirement would practically debar nearly 
all candidates having the required shop experience. Prelim- 
inary training courses aimed, therefore, primarily to give men 
having the requisite shop experience, personality, and general 
education a measure of specific training in the theory and 
practice of teaching. Students completing courses receive a 
statement as to work done based upon (1) a written exam- 
ination, (2) a thesis, in which each man outlines a course of 
study in his own trade, and (3) recommendations by the local 
director and by the State agent in charge. 

These courses have three principal objectives: (1) to make clear 
the distinction between the functions of vocational schools 
and those of schools with which they are likely to become 
confused, such as manual training or prevocational schools; (2) 
to give instruction in methods of organizing trade knowledge 
and experience into courses of study for industrial schools; (3) 
to describe various tested methods of instruction and to give 
practice in working out problems of instruction in specific 
trades. 

The character of the men in attendance, the quality of their 
work, the ability shown in the preparation of theses and in 
examination papers demonstrate that it is possible to secure 
from industry many men capable of profiting by systematic 
instruction in the principles and practices of teaching as re- 
quired in industrial schools. 

The number of new teachers required by the existing indus- 
trial schools is not large. Many of the men trained last year 
may have to wait some time for employment. Hence it is 
advisable not to repeat courses in the centers named above 
(except Boston) during 1915-16. A few classes should be con- 
ducted at other centers where there still exists a demand not 
met by coiu^es elsewhere. 

The city of Boston now requires the holding of a special 
certificate by teachers in State-aided industrial schools. Can- 
didates for these are required to have taken training coiu^es. 
This makes it desirable that classes for both women and men 
should be established this year in the metropolitan district. 
Two classes will be established, — one for men, similar in char- 
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acter to that conducted last year^ and one for women, designed 
especially to meet the requirements for teachers in the Girls' 
Industrial School. By courtesy of the Boston school commit- 
tee the classes for women will be held in the Trade School for 
Girls and' those for men in the continuation school building. 

The agent supervising industrial school teaching has also 
given a substantial amount of time to the promotion of more 
effective teaching in the schools. He has held conferences with 
the faculties of the various schools and has furnished the teach- 
ers with printed material on which study and discussion have 
been based. This material was similar to that used in the 
evening classes. Seven conference groups were established, as 
follows: — 

Group I., comprising the faculties of the Boston Day Industrial School 
for Boys, the Quincy Day Industrial School, the Somerville Bo3n3' 
Vocational School and the Beverly Industrial SchooL 

Group II., comprising the faculty of the Newton Vocational School. 

Group III., comprising the faculty of the Worcester Boys' Trade School. 

Group IV., comprising the faculties of the Springfield Vocational School 
and the Westfield Trade School. 

Group v., comprising the faculties of the Smith's Agricidtural School 
at Northampton and the Holyoke Vocational School. 

Group VI., comprising the faculty of the Lowell Vocational School. 

Group Vn., comprising the faculty of the New Bedford Industrial School. 

A schedule was arranged providing for eight conferences with 
each group, but it was found necessary to omit the last con- 
ference in most cases. Among the subjects discussed were: 
conditions of admission, departmental organization, the aim 
and function of the different schools as their faculties saw 
them, methods of instruction and a nimxber of administrative 
questions. In some cases, notably in Groups I (Boston) and 
V. (Holyoke), -especially good results were accomplished be- 
cause of the willingness of the representatives of local schools 
to submit for discussion their methods of presenting certain 
lines of work. All these conferences proved especially profit- 
able because of the co-operation of the teachers and the direc- 
tors of the local schools, and in those cases where a group was 
composed of the faculties of several schools they served an 
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additional valuable purpose as a means of exchange of ideas 
and methods between the different faculties. 

A part of the plan as originally submitted was to provide in 
some way for the admission of men who had successfully taken 
the evening training course into the State-aided schools on an 
apprentice teacher basis, the salary of these men to be in part, 
directly or indirectly, paid by the State while they were secur- 
ing advanced training. Estimates were made for the cost of 
this portion of the teachers' training scheme, but the appro- 
priation granted for this work was insufficient to enable any 
portion of this plan to be carried out. Therefore during the 
coming year it is not planned to make any move in that direction. 

Mr. Allen is still strongly of the opinion that some such 
device as the apprentice teacher should be made a part of the 
training scheme and reconmxends it to the further considera- 
tion of the authorities. During the coming year it is proposed 
to continue the conferences under the general plan that was 
carried out last year. 

Consideration is to be given in the near future to the fol- 
lowing proposals: — 

(a) The establishment of voluntary groups of teachers com- 
ing, if possible, from more than one school, for the purpose of 
studying problems of vocational school teaching. The pro- 
posed instruction is to be administered from the State office 
with the co-operation of the directors of the schools. In a 
number of schools the conferences resulted in the formation of 
such groups last year. 

(6) The provision of additional training for those students 
who have successfully completed the preliminary evening course. 

(c) The desirability of notifying all teachers now employed 
in day industrial schools that after June 30, 1916, one condi- 
tion of continued approval on the part of teachers now em- 
ployed, or employed after that date, will be evidence that they 
have given a certain amount of definite time and effort to 
work which this office will accept as in the line of professional 
improvement, and that until further notice attendance upon, 
and active participation in, either voluntary classes of the 
form suggested above or conferences will be accepted by this 
office as meeting that requirement. 
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The following table gives the data from which cost of the 
training of industrial school teachers can be computed: — 

Evening classes, preliminary training: — 

Average number, 57 

Length of course (hours), 80 

Total instruction hours, ^ 4,560 

Conferences, to any teachers in service: — 

Number held with each group, . 7 

Average length of conference (hours), 2 

Total number of men present, 117 

Total instruction hours,* 1,638 

Grand total instruction hours, 6,198 

Total twelve months' expenditure, 16,203 52 

Coat of the Evening Training Course. 
Salaries: — 

50 per cent, of agent's, *1,604 17 

Clerical service, 375 00 

Local directors', 500 00 

Traveling expenses, 500 00 

Miscellaneous expenditures, including cost of printing, less 
value of printed material now on hand, 225 00 

Cost for 6,198 instruction hours, $3,204 17 

Cost of instruction one student hour, SO 50 

Cost for evening class student, 80 hours, 40 00 

Cost for conference, 14 hours (per teacher) , .... 7 00 

The per capita cost of the preliminary classes, based upon 
the best available prorating of expenditures, salaries, etc., was 
approximately $38 and of the conference work, $6.75. 

In addition to the formally organized work for preliminary 
training and the training of teachers already employed, con- 
siderable work has been done in giving individual teachers advice 
and coimsel in the development and organization of their spe- 
cial lines of instruction. Naturally, work of this kind cannot 

1 One student in olaas one hoar. This is now the generally accepted base for computing in- 
struction cost. 
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be recorded upon any time basis, but has involved travel, time 
spent in conference, and also time in the preparation of work. 

Mr. Allen submits the following brief analysis of the princi- 
ples upon which the instruction in vocational schools is based: — 

It is an axiom in educational work that the particular prin- 
ciples which should be followed and the methods by which 
those principles are put into concrete practice are dependent 
upon the purpose which it is desired to attain and the charac- 
teristics of the pupils whom it is desired to teach. This gen- 
eral axiom applies to day vocational schools as well as to other 
educational institutions, and since these schools have specific 
aims — namely, of training for eflScient service in specific lines 
of industry — and since they deal with pupils having definite 
characteristics, it is possible to select from the various educa- 
tional principles which are known to teachers those which are 
most likely to serve the purpose of particular schools and in 
the same way to indicate the methods by which they can be 
applied in the practice of the schools. Among these principles 
are two of especial importance, namely, the so-called principles 
of " apperception '* and of "interest." 

Upon these two principles are based the following recommen- 
dations as to pedagogical methods to be employed in vocational 
schools: a complete vocational education consists of two phases 
— the theoretical or technical phase of the occupation and the 
manipulative or shop side. Hence there are two possible 
methods of procedure in vocational training: (1) to teach theory 
first, on the ground that practice is thus made easier; (2) to 
teach practice first, in order that theory may interpret prac- 
tice. Having in view the aim of the school as stated above, 
this office has consistently recommended that no theoretical 
instruction should be given until after some degree of skill in 
practice had been secured and that theoretical or technical 
instruction should always be based upon a considerable amount 
of practical shop experience. 

So, also, there are two ways in which the work of any school 
may be regarded: first, that the training given in the school 
constitutes complete training, and that so far as the organization 
and plan of the course of study go the pupil will never learn any- 
thing more; hence it becomes the duty of the school to train 
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him so far as it can not only to meet the demands which will 
be made upon him soon after he leaves school but also to 
meet the demands which may arise five, ten, or fifteen years 
later in life. Over against this is the other conception that it 
is necessary to recognize that the educational process never 
stops and that the essential problem is to equip the student 
as completely as possible for the more important needs which 
will arise during his earlier experience on leaving the school, 
leaving it to him to provide for his continued education as 
needs may arise. Obviously, in a vocational school there is 
involved the following question: Shall we include in our courses 
of study those things which the boy may need should he at 
some future time become a foreman? A pupil is being trained 
to be a carpenter. Shall the course of study include those 
things which he would need to know only in the event of his 
becoming a large contracting builder? These two views have 
been denominated as the so-called theory of immediate and 
deferred values. The State office has consistently held that 
the program of a State-aided vocational school should be basefd 
almost wholly, if not entirely, upon immediate values, since 
other agencies, such as evening trade extension schools, are 
open to the individual at all subsequent points in his career for 
such additional assistance and training as he may need. 

The office has also held strongly that methods of instruction 
developed in these schools should be particularly based upon 
the principle of interest, not only in a general way, but specifi- 
cally with regard to the character of the pupil with which 
these schools deal. Experience has shown that the majority 
of pupils applying for admission to these schools are desirous 
of learning a trade, and that the strongest appeal which can be 
naade to their interest is that which appeals to their desire for 
trade knowledge and for doing work as it is done in the trade 
which they want to learn. A number of devices based upon 
this principle have been suggested by this office, among the 
more important of which is that recommending a much greater 
emphasis upon shop work than upon technical work in the 
earlier part of the course, even to the extent of letting the 
boys' first experience be entirely in the shop. It is believed 
that an experience of this kind in the case of many boys would 
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appeal very strongly to vocational interest and would, more- 
over, give an apperceptive base for technical instruction at a 
somewhat later period. 

Experience has also shown that interest is maintained largely 
in proportion as the individual is able to do well what he is 
asked to do, and that this result is accomplished much better 
if pains are taken to see that the successive demands which 
are made upon him come in such a way that by applying 
what he has already learned he can solve the next problem. 
The working out of this in practice requires close correlation 
between the different groups of subjects, the drawing, the 
mathematics, the knowledge of materials of trade, the knowl- 
edge of processes, etc., which must be brought together and 
applied in the performance of a given job. The most complete 
correlation is undoubtedly found in the full use of the project 
method, as recommended in Bulletin No. 3. A partial correlation 
is found where the subjects taken up in the different courses, 
such as shop work, shop mathematics, etc., are so arranged 
and presented that the points reached in the various subjects 
relate to a common problem at any given time. 

Work for Women and Girls. 
The work for women and girls in day and evening industrial , 
schools and in schools for homemaking has gone without the 
direction of a special agent in charge of this activity. The 
work in evening practical art classes has been directly in 
charge of Miss Nellie M. Wilkins, while the other work has 
been directed by Mr. Small, assisted at times by special 
agents. Much progress has been made in developing home 
project work in schools of homemaKng. In the evening 
schools a very satisfactory and substantial advance has been 
made with the short unit plan of instruction. 

Industrial Schools. 
C. L. Pepper, inspecting agent of the Board, has made a 
number of special studies of current conditions in the State- 
aided industrial schools. The substance of some of his find- 
ings is given below: — 
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1. The activities of these schools are described by means of 
statistical matter collected and published last year, which has 
also been set forth in a series of charts now on exhibition at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. At the same time, this statis- 
tical material was analyzed, organized, and distributed to the 
various schools for their mutual information. As a basis for 
comparison these charts have served a valuable purpose. 

2. The administration of that provision of the law under 
which non-residents gain admission to State-aided vocational 
schools has at times occasioned embarrassing situations. 
Municipalities have been called upon to pay tuition claims for 
non-resident pupils about whom they had little or no informa- 
tion. During the past year this situation has been remedied by 
introducing an improved method of procedure in admitting 
non-resident pupils to State-aided vocational schools. The pro- 
cedure now is — 

(a) A non-resident pupil applies for admission to the school. 

(b) ThiB application is submitted for consideration to the 
local school authorities, who may give an expression of opinion 
to the Board. 

(c) The application is then presented for the approval or 
disapproval of the State Board of Education. 

By this procedure all interested parties become conversant 
with the facts involved in the settlement of the case. 

3. The departmental organization of industrial schools has 
received especial attention during the last year. Reimburse- 
ment by departments is a possible development of the near 
future. Looking toward the time when it may be desirable to 
go upon this basis departmental records of the finances of the 
schools are now being kept. 

4. A list has been made of the books, periodicals and manu- 
facturers' catalogues found useful for purposes of instruction at 
any of the schools. A study of the comparative usefulness of 
these, based on the experience of the schools, has also been 
made. Further analysis of this material is planned, the results 
of which will be put at the disposal of the several schools. 

5. In a similar manner a study has been made of the equip- 
ment used in industrial schools in teaching the several trades. 
The usefulness of the various machines has been analyzed 
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and the results arranged comparatively in a series of tables 
which are valuable to the schools for purposes of comparison 
and standardization. 

6. A number of municipalities have complained of the bur- 
dens arising from that provision of the law under which non- 
resident pupils may attend State-aided vocational schools at 
the expense of the city or town of residence. It seemed advis- 
able to make a study of the efiFect of this particular legislation 
upon the tax rates of various cities and towns. Of 144 cities and 
towns studied, only 10 had their tax rate affected to the amount 
of 25 cents or more on each $1,000 of valuation. 

7. In order to secure competent teachers of trade subjects 
in State-aided vocational schools men otherwise competent as 
journeymen or foremen must be drawn from the industries. It 
has frequently been found difficult to attract these men into 
teaching because industry often pays better wages than the 
industrial school can offer. A study of the wages paid to fore- 
men in various industries in this Commonwealth and an analy- 
sis of the results grouped by industries have been worked out in 
detail. 

8. A school which undertakes to give trade training to its 
pupils must spend some time in keeping a record of the prog- 
ress of those pupils. An attempt has been made this year to 
systematize that portion of the records which deals with the 
trade training given to the pupil. A card has been devised 
which will serve the double purpose of recording the trade ex- 
perience which the pupil has received and of furnishing a basis 
on which to plan the further training of the pupil. This card 
will make i>ossible a study of all facts involved in the training 
of the pupil. Records of this kind will be of use to prospec- 
tive employers. 

The above studies comprehend but a very small portion of 
the work of the inspecting agent. As opportum'ty has offered 
he has informed each school of the progress made by other 
schools. In continuance of this policy the program for the 
coming year includes a detailed comparison of the courses of 
study which have been worked out in all departments of the 
State-aided vocational schools in this Commonwealth. 
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County Agricultural Schools. 

As a third county agricultural school will be established this 
year, and as two of these schools have already been in opera- 
tion two or three years, R. W. Stimson devotes part of his 
report to the present achievements and future prospects of 
this type of school. 

Broadly speaking, the proponents of the county agricultural 
school expect it to accomplish for the improvement of farming 
in the county things which cannot be done by State and Fed- 
eral agencies, such as the Board of Agriculture, the Agricul- 
tural College, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A coimty school should supplement, but not duplicate, 
the work of other institutions. 

The primary aim of the county agricultural school is to 
train its pupils for the practice of good farming. This aim is 
well stated in the published announcement of the Bristol 
County Agricultural School: — 

The purpose of this school is not to give a general education, not to 
fit young people to enter any higher institution, but to qualify them 
intelligently to engage in productive agriculture, — to help them to be- 
come capable farmers, gardeners, dairymen, fruit growers or poultrymen. 
In imdertaking to do this, it is well understood that there is much in the 
way of business acumen, executive ability and ordinary skill that the 
school cannot impart, just as it is true that the medical school cannot 
graduate its pupils as eminent physicians, or the school of technology 
graduate accomplished engineers. 

On the other hand, there is a vast deal in the science and up-to-date 
practice of the fanning business that the school can ^ve, which will be 
invaluable to the farmer, and which, if acquired in the slow, hard school 
of experience, would cost him heavily in time and money. It can gi^ e 
the young farmer an excellent start in the right direction. 

A secondary aim of the county agricultural school is to be a 
clearing house for information, easily accessible to those who 
are unable to attend the school as regular pupils. Such service 
will benefit, on one hand, farmers who wish to improve their 
farming, and, on the other hand, those who are seeking expert, 
disinterested advice regarding farming as a career, the pur- 
chase of farms or tracts of land, choice of a breed of live stock, 
and the like. 
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Both as a teaching establishment and as a clearing house for 
information, the county school should have headquarters ac- 
cessible ancl adapted to its uses. It should have the best refer- 
ence library on practical agriculture in the county, with books 
and bulletins so indexed as to facilitate reference to particular 
subjects. Provisions for exhibiting all kinds of agricultural 
products and rooms for holding meetings for the discussion of 
the phases of farming which can be made profitable in the 
county are valuable adjimcts. Land enough for some out- 
door demonstrations of methods of farming better than are 
commonly found throughout the county, and of products, such 
as new varieties of fruit, which are believed to be exception- 
ally promising for the county might also be provided. In 
addition, there should be land enough to afford some practical 
work for pupils who come from village or city homes and who 
wish to become farmers and to secure preliminary training. 
Specially equipped agricultural laboratories for studying those 
phases of science applicable to practical farming are believed 
to be essential. Classrooms should be provided for instruction 
in such subjects as English, civics, accounts, agricultural eco- 
nomics, and farm management. 

The county agricultural schools of Essex and Bristol coun- 
ties each have about 100 acres of land, with well diversified 
soil and tillage conditions, at points exceptionally convenient 
for transportation by steam or electric lines. Each has spe- 
cially designed buildings completed or in process of construction. 
Each has land for demon^ation and for use by students, and 
each has laboratories and classrooms. 

This description, from the current prospectus of the Bristol 
County Agricultural School, of the uses to which the school 
farm is put, applies also to the Essex County School: — 

The farm is used primarily as an aid to instruction, but is managed 
as a productive farm, and it is intended gradually to develop the business 
until five or ten acres is devoted to each of the important branches of 
productive agriculture, that is to say, ten acres of orchard, five acres of 
small fruit, five acres of gardening, and so on. These operations, together 
with the work carried on at the pupils' homes, afford ample opportunity 
to give practice in the various farming operations, thus supplementing 
and supporting instruction given in the classroom or laboratory. 
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The work at the school fann is, therefore, usually carried on for the 
most part by the inexperienced, and it should not surprise any one if 
it does not always compare favorably with the best work of seasoned 
farmers. Our main crop is the boys and girls, — their education, — the 
farming is incidental to it. 

The school farm is intended to serve a double purpose as laboratory 
for the bo3rs and trial grounds for the county. 

The county school has a larger enrollment than an agricul- 
tural department^ in a high school, and, consequently, its 
staff of instructors is larger and more specialized. The staff of 
the Essex County School, with its enrollment of 175 students, 
numbers 14, and includes specialists in dairying, fruit growing, 
market gardening, home gardening, poultry keeping, bee keeping, 
and landscape gardening. Each instructor is a man of proved 
ability in his field of agriculture. Bristol County School has an 
enrollment of 54 pupils and a staff of 5 instructors. In the 
Bristol County School the agricultural specialists give all in- 
struction, including English, science, mathematics, and accounts. 
In Essex County men who know farming intimately and who 
have worked in one or more forms of agricultural employment 
are chosen as teachers of the academic subjects. By this plan 
unity and harmony of aim in the teaching staff as a whole are 
secured, while the pupils have instructors who are, in a degree, 
specialists in every phase of their teaching. The principles 
which should govern in the choice of teachers for the county 
agricultural school are well stated in the prospectus of the 
Bristol County School, as follows: — 

The teachers make the school. The aim has been to pick for leaders 
in the school virile men, who know farming from having earned their 
living on a farm, and who are also educated in the best that science, 
modem invention and experiment have brought to the aid of the farmer, 
— men who are at the same time of sound integrity and clean character, 
that their fellowship and example may be an inspiration to their pupils, 
and theu* instruction vital and interesting. 

Four-year coiurses of instruction are provided at each county 
school. Most pupils need four-years' instruction, and abundant 

1 High school agricultural departments have only one instructor each, except atlCk>noord, 
where the enrollment is 35 and where 2 instructors are required. 
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teaching material is available for such a course. Pupils may 
enter, however, for courses in any specialties in which they 
desire training. Some of these courses are for a year or even 
less. Some require two years. County schools with a large 
enrollment permit of specialization by pupils. Only pupils who 
wish to prepare to farm are eligible for admission. Graduates 
of high schools, or applicants who have had partial high school 
courses, are admitted as part-time pupils for technical and 
practical instruction. Those who enter at fourteen receive 
cultural as well as technical and practical training. The fol- 
lowing more explicit statement regarding courses is taken from 
the prospectus for the current year of the Bristol County 
Agricultural School, under the heading "Project Study and 
Work:" — 

The course of study is made each year to center on and support one 
particular branch of fanning, so that the work of that year may be in 
some degree complete in itself, although at the same time it is preparation 
for the study of succeeding years. By this arrangement an excellent four 
years* course is provided, and yet it is possible for a pupil to enter for one, 
two or three years, and get full value for his time and effort. Furthermore, 
each pupil is required to undertake, during the year, a "project" in the 
productive agriculture about which his studies for the year center; for 
example, the second year, while studying small animals, it may be the 
management and caring for a few hives of bees, or of a flock of poultry or 
hog raising; hence the terms "project study" and "project work." In 
this project he makes his plans, carries out his work, does his own financing 
and marketing, and keeps careful reqords of the business, all of which is 
usually done at his own home, but under the direction of an instructor. 

The advantages of thus co-ordinating the practical work and manage- 
ment of a farm project with the classroom and laboratory study may be 
summed up somewhat as follows: — 

1. It emphasizes the fact that success in farming as in any other business 
depends not alone upon knowing how, but upon the ability to use one's 
knowledge, — that it is quite largely a matter of careful attention to 
detail; for example, a boy may know all about a hotbed, and yet in half 
an hour bum up the results of weeks of labor by neglecting to ventilate 
when needed. 

2. In order to make a profit on his project he will find it necessary to 
discriminate between practical and impractical methods of work, and to 
reduce routine work to a minimum. 

3. The pupil is brought face to face with the market and the marketing 
problems, and thus new emphasis is placed on the teaching that his busi- 
ness must be shaped up to meet the demands of the market. 
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4. Many farming operations, from the simple setting of plants to the 
more complex operations of caponizing a cockerel or budding a fruit tree, 
mean little until skill and facility in the work are acquired by doing it. 

5. Questions of fertility, of culture, of insect pests and plant diseases, 
of feed for stock — in fact, nearly everything the pupil is studjring — 
take on a new interest when incidental to a business enterprise for the 
success of which he is held responsible. 

So far evening class instruction has been limited to the par- 
ticipation by instructors in evening meetings of farmers for 
the discussion of practical problems. Excellent results have 
been obtained by such conferences because the county school, 
in the case of adults as in the case of boys, follows up class 
instruction by visits to the farms of those advised. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College are co-operating with the Bristol Coimty School 
in the maintenance of a '' county agent " whose principal busi- 
ness it is to advise individual farmers on their own farms and 
to couple this instruction with meetings of farmers where 
plans for the improvement of individual farms are thoroughly 
discussed and where reports of results are given. Service of 
this kind is welcomed by farmers, and, in fact, sought from the 
instructors as they go from farm to farm in supervising the 
home projects of their pupils. Such advice to the busy man 
at work on his own acres is indeed striking the iron while it 
is hot. The instructor cannot deal, to any extent, with gen- 
eralities. His teaching is at once put into effect. Evening 
class instruction at the Essex County School is like in character, 
except that the Essex County School has not yet employed a 
county agent whose chief business is to give such instruction. 
The Essex County School has conducted, in co-operation with 
the Lynn Chamber of Commerce, evening classes in the city 
of Lynn for the benefit of people who are either intending to 
buy land or who now own more or less land which they desire 
to cultivate for profit. 

Home project work has been admirably described by a pupil, 
in the following statement: — 

My experience with this school has taught me that there are two kinds 
of projects. In the first place, there are those whose practical side the 
pupil is engaged in every day in the year upon his own farm. There "are 
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also those which the pupil can put into practice but once a year. The 
first case can be illustrated with the project dairying. Nearly every pupil 
who studies this subject has a herd of his own. He has not been carmg 
for it in a way to insure him the maximum production at the mimmum 
cost. When he learns that by balancing the ration he can double the 
milk flow he naturally is anxious to try it. He may make a few mistakes 
at the beginning, but by experimenting he finally succeeds in producing 
the desired effect. Naturally encouraged with the results he takes added 
interest in ^ work, and, by putting the acquired knowledge into immediate 
practice, he obtains the benefit at once instead of in a year or two, when 
he has finished the course. 

Now let us consider the other kind of projects. These we will illustrate 
with potatoes. This project is one the profits of which are to be realized 
only after three to five months of hard work and many expenses. These 
profits will be influenced by every move on the part of the pupil, according 
as it be correct or incorrect. Therefore before starting he must be abso- 
lutely certain that he is right, or the crop will be limited by his mistakes. 
Consequently, the pupil has no time to experiment, as with the dairy; 
for, while in this he may decrease the production of one cow for a day or 
two by his errors, in the second case he will be likely to lose 1150 or S200. 
To be assured that he is correct he must make a thorough study of the 
subject, not taking one man's word as infallible, but reading the experiences 
of different successful potato growers and comparing them. He must do 
ever3rthing possible to exterminate the limiting factor which is bound to 
arise with every mistake. We can readily see, then, that although it is 
a veiy good plan to put knowledge into immediate practice, one cannot 
always afford to do so unless he be sure of the outcome. Therefore, in 
my opinion, these two methods of study should be retained in the school 
as two distinct systems, each to be equally important, and either one to 
be applied as the case may demand. 

Now, of course, we have taken great interest in all of our projects, both 
at home and at school, but I think this interest has been caused to a great 
extent by the records and accounts which we keep. Each student in the 
dairy class is furnished with a record book in which he inserts every month 
the production of each cow separately. This he is able to do by the use 
of the milk scales and daily milk record sheets. He also weighs the grain 
and roughage fed the cows each day, and tabulates the total for the month 
in the record book. The milk of each cow is tested once a month, and in 
this way it is a very easy matter to find the profit of every cow for the 
year. We are also given blank sheets on which we keep account of all 
receipts and expenses on our crops. We are enabled to make the entries 
for labor at any time by the use of the daily time sheets which we make out 
every night. Therefore we can tell at any time the exact amount put on 
each crop or cow. In this way our projects are completed, and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have been done right. 
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Working conditions at the homes of pupils on farms vary 
greatly. Some pupils do not live on fanns, but hire land for 
their projects. Others are provided with land at the school. 
It has been necessary in only a few cases to provide land at 
the county school. Of the large enrollment of the Essex 
Coimty School, where approximately 40 per cent, of the pupils 
are from village or city homes, only 11 in 1914 were obliged 
to conduct their projects at the school and only 5 in 1915. It 
is an advantage to be able to exemplify what is taught at the 
school, at least on a moderate scale. Group teaching is to 
some extent economical of the time of both pupils and in- 
structors. Boys from poorly equipped farms should be given 
first-hand experience in working where equipment and other 
conditions are of the best. Boys from well-equipped farms 
will find at the school confirmation of their previous experi- 
ence. Boys from villages and cities can work in groups under 
the direction of their more skillful mates or of their instructors, 
a necessary condition in the development of skill in the vari- 
ous operations in the branches of farming which are being 
taught. Such a condition is especially necessary in such oper- 
ations as budding, grafting, seed sowing, transplanting, weed- 
ing, pruning, and spraying. As a county school abounds in 
odd jobs it affoMs opportunities for training boys in the use 
of woodworking and, to some extent, of ironworking tools. 
Here, again, a certain amount of group instruction is desir- 
able, and is also economical of the time of instructors and 
pupils. 

In group instruction the dangers of having the pupils as- 
signed tasks which in effect result in "gang labor" are avoided 
by the requirement of the instructors that productive opera- 
tions on the school farm shall be conducted by the pupils as 
carefully performed laboratory' exercises. While these produc- 
tive operations are primarily school projects the pupils per- 
forming them know the purpose or aim of each, understand 
the methods employed, and ascertain the profit or loss. Ex- 
ploitation of the pupil is prevented by limiting the amount of 
time he devotes to participation in each school project. The 
individual pupil's course consists, usually, of cultural training 
for about 20 per cent, of the school time from the middle of 
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September to the middle of June; training in productive agri- 
culture, including the execution of the pupil's own project, 
for about 50 per cent., and "related study,'* which bears 
directly upon the productive operations in which he is a par- 
ticipant, for about 30 per cent. In some cases pupils are em- 
ployed morning and evening and at week ends on routine 
work in school projects, but for such services done out of 
school hours they are paid at the ruling price per hour. 

The county school is in session twelve months in the year 
and its productive operations are continuous, subject only to 
interruptions due to seasonal conditions. It has not proven 
practicable, nor would it be desirable, to withdraw farm boys 
between the middle of June and the middle of September from 
participation in productive operations on their home farms. 
Along with the work done for his father each pupil, however, 
conducts his own productive projects, as it is part of the 
agreement under which he is admitted to the county school 
that he shall be allowed by his father necessary time and facil- 
ities for doing the home projects which he undertakes as part 
of his instruction. Instructors on live stock are allowed a 
month's vacation in siunmer and are continuously on duty 
for the other months of the year, two months being devoted 
to what has been termed ''professional improvement" and 
nine months to teaching, supervision of home projects and 
superintendence of projects at the school. Plant project in- 
structors — teachers of fruit growing, market gardening, land- 
scape gardening, and the like — are on duty throughout the 
summer and have a month's vacation in midwinter. Plant 
project instructors spend nine months in teaching and in 
supervision of productive work and two months in so-called 
professional improvement. Professional improvement is com- 
ing more and more to consist of making farm management 
surveys within the county, or of special investigations into 
better methods of productive farming within their territory, 
both of which give the instructors better practical knowledge 
to be utilized in the training of their pupils. The past summer 
pupils who had applied for admission to the Essex County 
School in September were required to begin work on August 1. 
This rule applied to agricultural pupils who had no farm 
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work at home and were without employment on acceptable 
farms. Hereafter sucb pupils probably will be required to 
report at the school immediately upon leaving the public 
schools in June. This procedure will materially lengthen the 
period during which boys without experience in dealing with 
plants may work among plants and study them as they grow. 
In several similar cases pupils have reported to the Bristol 
County School for work during the summer months. This 
practice must be regarded as a development in the right direc- 
tion. Work at the school, however, in such cases, as in all 
others, will be supplemented by every reasonable effort to 
lead the boys to engage in independent productive enterprises 
at or near their own homes, or to find employment on approved 
farms where they may be made acquainted at first hand, 
with the actual conditions under which work is done in the 
branch or branches of farming which they propose to follow. 

Report op Business Agent Baldwin. 
Business Agent Baldwin devotes a large part of his report 
to a discussion of the recommendations of the Commission on 
Economy and EflSciency relative to centralization of account- 
ing and the central purchasing of supplies for the State normal 
schools. (See page 109). 

Normal School Principals' Reports. 
The major portion of the time and effort of normal school 
principals and faculties is necessarily given to routine adminis- 
tration and teaching. In some of the schools, however, new 
developments of especial interest to the public are under way. 
To these, naturally, it is desirable that extended notice should 
be given. Each principal's report as made to the Board pos- 
sesses features of interest, but in some cases the limited space 
available in the report of the Board permits that only a brief 
notice be given it. 

Bridgewater Normal School. 
By vote of the Board of Education the four-years course 
established in the Bridgewater Normal School in 1872 for the 
broader cultural preparation of teachers is to be discontinued 
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in 1917. No new students were admitted to this course this 
year. A new course designed to provide professional training 
for principals of elementary schools and union superintendents 
is now under consideration. Regarding other courses Principal 
Boyden writes in substance: — 

The differentiation of the two ai;id three years courses went 
into operation this year. All entering students now take the 
first year's work in common, thus laying foundations for teach- 
ing in all grades. At the end of the first year classes are 
organized in two groups: first, those who take one additional 
year in preparation for teaching in the first six grades of the 
elementary schools; second, those who take two additional 
years in preparation for teaching in grades 7 and 8, with spe- 
cial reference to the needs of the so-called intermediate school. 
The effect of this plan of organization on the selection of courses 
by students is not yet ^ clear. Experiments bearing upon two 
very important problems are, however, being carried on simul- 
taneously. The first is the reorganization of the upper grades 
of the training school in such a way as to exemplify clearly 
the fundamental principles on which the intermediate school 
is based. The second is the effecting of such reorganizations 
of schools in the neighborhood of Bridgewater through con- 
ferences with superintendents as will render most useful the 
services of teachers trained for upper-grade work. 

For the study of these problems, Chester R. Stacy, former 
superintendent of schools at Easton, recently added to the 
faculty, is well fitted by training and experience. 

During the year Bridgewater Normal School has made spe- 
cial efforts to get into close connection with the public schools 
of this section of the State. Two conferences with the super- 
intendents have been held under the auspices of the Board 
and also a conference with school conmiittees of towns in the 
vicinity. The department teachers of the normal school and 
the Superintendents' Association of southeastern Massachusetts 
have held monthly conferences to discuss various elementary 
school problems. Frequent visits made by supervisors and 
instructors to inspect the work of apprentice teachers, in serv- 
ice in 15 different cities and towns, have resulted in a much 
clearer understanding of the actual conditions under which 
graduates begin to teach. 
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The seventy-fifth anniversary af the founding of the school 
was duly observed June 19, 1915. The celebration included 
receptions and reunions; historical addresses and tributes; an 
exhibition of the work of the school at the present time; and 
an historical pageant symbolizing the life of the school and the 
advances in education made during its existence. A volume 
of the proceedings of the celebration, including a catalogue of 
graduates, has been published. 

Fiichburg Normal School. 

Principal Thompson recommends that the summer term of 
eight weeks, now conducted at the Fitchburg Normal School 
for men in the Practical Arts Department, be extended to 
include one section for women students just admitted and one 
section for teachers already in service. The courses offered 
would include all the regular courses in the Practical Arts 
Department for men and also elementary practical arts, draw- 
ing, and physical culture, including dancing and school games, 
for entering students and teachers in service. Mr. Thompson 
says, in substance: — 

One of the general aims of the Fitchburg Normal School is 
to increase the length of its school year to at least forty-eight 
weeks, and to increase the length of the school week to six 
days and of the school day to eight hours, exclusive of lec- 
tures, entertainments, concerts, moving picture exhibitions, and 
other educational opportunities for pupils and parents in the 
evening. As a step in this direction the practical arts course 
for men was continued in 1914 through a summer term of 
eight weeks. In 1915, in addition to the summer course for 
men a summer course of five weeks for 'women was added. It 
is hoped in 1916 to have summer courses of eight weeks for 
both men and women, and to allow students who have been 
admitted to the normal school in any course to begin their 
work in July instead of waiting until September. 

In case of men in the practical arts course it has been found 
entirely possible to do three years' work in two years plus three 
simimer terms of eight weeks each. It is also possible for 
students entering the elementary course of two years to re- 
ceive enough instruction at the normal school in the regular 
school year of forty weeks, a simimer term of eight weeks pre- 
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ceding it, with a siunmer term of eight weeks following it, to 
be ready to begin teaching in rural schools for a year on salary' 
under supervision of the normal school and after a year of 
successful teaching to receive a diploma. The elementary or 
two years' course, as now conducted, gives the student sixty- 
two weeks of study and observation, and fourteen weeks of 
practice teaching. By the plan suggested above of one year 
and two summer terms the student should receive fifty-six 
weeks of study and observation and an entire year of teach- 
ing practice in elementary schools. 

Relative to the work of the Practical Arts (manual training) 
Department for men, Principal Thompson says: — 

The normal school at Fitchburg is training young men to 
become departmental teachers capable of introducing a new 
type of manual training into public schools. The aim of this 
new practical arts work is to provide boys between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen with educational activities that will in a 
degree reproduce the practices, materials, and methods used in 
the actual occupations of life. 

That superintendents of schools and boards of education are 
becoming more interested in this new work is shown by the 
growing demand for qualified special teachers. The new sub- 
ject, considering the short time it has been in operation, as 
compared with the older parts of the curriculum, has come into 
gratifying prominence and favor. The public has responded 
well to requests, made by graduates at work, for better equip- 
ment and other facilities. 

The graduates have found themselves confronted, as was to 
be expected, with such obstacles as are usually met by those 
making innovations in school work. They have been too busy 
to spend much time in acquainting the public with the aims 
and methods of their work. 

Boys in courses in these forms of practical arts work have, 
through their enthusiasm, won the interest of parents and 
their support for its better development. Financial support 
is now being given more fully. School committees conmionly 
apply to the Practical Arts Department of the normal school 
for new men to fill the vacancies made by the transfer of 
graduates to larger fields. 
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Many excellent suggestions as to improving the. courses have 
been brought back to the Practical Arts Department by 
alumni who have had opportunities to become acquainted with 
the demands of the schools. The resulting changes and other 
necessary improvements are now overtaxing the acconmioda- 
tions of the Practical Arts Department. The students have 
been crowded into makeshift shops in basements and attics, 
with a limited equipment. In fact, this equipment is inferior 
to equipment installed, in several cases, in some city and town 
schools. 

Framingham Normal School. 

Some interesting features of the report of Principal Whitte- 
more of the Framingham Normal School may be summarized. 

At the beginning of the school year the senior class of the 
Household Arts Department was divided into two sections. 
One section teaches cooking and sewing two days in the week 
and does nothing else on those days. The other section does 
the housework required in Crocker Hall, one of the boarding 
halls. 

As this experiment is still in its early stages it is too early 
to make definite predictions as to its success. All present in- 
dications are, however, favorable. There are many opportuni- 
ties presented by such an experiment in practical work for 
direct, personal study and application of soimd principles of 
economy in the management of a household. The student 
learns by actual experience how to select and cook food so as 
to get the most nourishment at the least expense. It is diffi- 
cult to meet till the demands made upon students in the other 
section for service in teaching sewing and cooking in the schools 
of the towns near by. Few institutions have greater oppor- 
timities for practice teaching by students. 

Principal Whittemore's report also discusses the content of 
the course in household arts, particularly as to the relation 
between instruction in science and actual practice. The opin- 
ion is expressed that more emphasis should be given to funda- 
mental elements, as sewing and cooking. Science, as such, 
should be taught only as a means of interpreting and under- 
standing the processes which the student performs or observes 
in her actual work. 
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The tendency of the work in the Household Arts Depart- 
ment is towards mastering homemaking arts, as the center and 
goal of all instruction. We have been so set upon making our 
instruction logical and scientific that we have lost sight of the 
primary purpose of this department. We have not thought 
enough about the purpose of our instruction. We must ask 
constantly: Why are we doing this thing this way? What do 
we expect those whom we are teaching to get out of it? Our 
instruction has been too abstract, not closely related, and 
without reference to ultimate purposes of any sort or kind. 
This is wrong. The ultimate purpose of the cooking class 
should be to prepare the larger unit, — the full meal. In 
order to get the best -results "^e should study more closely the 
pedagogy of cooking and sewing as subjects of instruction for 
those who are preparing to teach children. 

The use of the normal school garden during the summer and 
the canning classes conducted during July and August by 
children of the neighborhood are new experiments of much 
interest. W. H. D. Meier, of the faculty, thus describes these 
activities: — 

A garden of about one fourth acre is planted each spring by 
the students of the elementary department. Each Friday 
afternoon during the past two summers this plot has been 
used for giving instruction in cultivating crops, planting suc- 
cessive crops, and for teaching how to protect plants from 
pests and diseases. Near the school garden is a home garden 
planted with flowers and vegetables, to which the pupils have 
access. There were no regular classes. Students came singly 
and in groups at any time during the afternoon. Many teach- 
ers who were engaged in school and home garden work took 
advantage of the opportunity. A study of how to help chil- 
dren while the teacher is visiting home gardens, and how to 
overcome the various diflSculties encountered by teachers of 
community gardens, proved to be an important feature of the 
work. 

During the months of July and August, on alternate weeks, 
two-day sessions were held for the purpose of instruction on 
how to can and store vegetables and fruits for winter use. 
Twenty-four students were enrolled in this class. Twelve were 
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members of the Household Arts Department. The other mem- 
bers of the class were graduates of the school and teachers who 
had charge of gardening and canning classes in various sections 
of the State. 

There is a strong demand for teachers in the first six grades 
who understand garden work and for teachers in the seventh 
and eighth grades who are familiar with both gardening and 
canning. Because of this demand it is advisable to continue 
the summer work during at least six weeks. Such students as 
complete the entire course successfully may be given a certifi- 
cate similar to the certificates usually granted by summer- 
schools. 

The new dormitory with its large dining room enables the 
school to provide more adequately for the housing of its stu- 
dents and also to furnish students living in the village with 
meals. The question of housing at the Framingham Normal 
School is, nevertheless, by no means settled. As a result of 
increase in enrollment nearly a hundred students are compelled 
to room in the neighboring villages. 

Hyannia Normal School. 
Principal Baldwin gives especial attention to results of the 
practical arts instruction obtained in connection with the train- 
ing of teachers for riu-al schools. The Hyannis Normal School 
has a self-supporting poultry plant containing about 300 fowls, 
the work in connection with which is done mainly by students. 
A substantial amount of school gardening is also carried on. 
That the influence of these two forces of practical work on the 
ideals and attitude of students is good is shown by the efforts 
made by rural school superintendents to get Hyannis gradu- 
ates as teachers in rural schools. 

Lowell Normal School. 
Principal Durgin of the Lowell Normal School died on July 
26, 1915. Until the election of John J. Mahoney, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Cambridge, as principal, Nov. 15, 
1915, Dr. Weed, of the faculty of the Lowell Normal School, 
served as acting principal. Owing to the death of Principal 
Durgin the Lowell school submits no report this year. 
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North Adams Normal School. 
Principal Murdock devotes a substantial portion of hi6 re- 
port to an account of the extension work now conducted under 
the auspices of the North Adams Normal School. His tables 
and statements regarding this work are given herewith in full, 
because of the novel character of such instruction in normal 
schools. 

Table shomng extension work of North Adams Normal School, September, 
1914 to September, 1915. 
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Other educational activities of the nonnal school faculty: — 

Mr. Murdock established a playground in connection with the Mark Hopkins training sohooL 

Mr. Smith is closely identified with the Boy Scouts and with the educational department of 
the Hoosac Valley Agricultural Society. 

Mr. Johnson promoted woodworking in the Center School of Lanesborough and has prepared 
lessons for the correspondence course in woodworking. 

Miss Skeele has received at the normal school five or six classes of children with their teachers 
from neighboring schools for instruction in folk dances and games and has promoted the estab- 
lishment of playgrounds in North Adams. 

Miss Baright has served on committees making courses of study, conducts the senior play 
annually, and is in demand for instruction in English at summer nonnal schools. 

Miss Knowlton made an insj)ection of the work in cooking and sewing in the traces visited, 
introduced cooking in two rural schools in Charlemont and sewing in the schools of Cheshire, 
and taught millinery and decoration to an evening class of clerks and stenographers. 

Miss Searle, who has been among the most active in visiting and assisting rural teachers, has 
been obliged this year, for good reasons, to lessen her extension work. 

Miss Lamphier promoted hand work for the first six grades in several towns last year, but for 
sufficient reasons has not continued extension work this year. 

Miss Waterman, in addition to her regular work, arranges the short winter courses, gives much 
instruction therein, and is practically the chief "call" member of the faculty. The statistics 
indicate the range of movement, but fail to describe the excellence of her work. 
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Miss Cole and Miss Lyman of the rural training schools 
have been called frequently to assist superintendents in the 
conduct of meetings of teachers and of parent-teachers' asso- 
ciations. Miss Cole for two seasons has taught during the 
summer session at the Castleton, Vermont, Normal School. 
Other teachers have been interested in visiting schools which 
admit of direct comparison with their own and which in some 
cases, by contrast of condition, clarified certain problems of 
mental training and control. 

The normal school at North Adams, since February, 1911, 
has conducted correspondence courses for teachers in Massa- 
chusetts. For the first year the only courses offered were 
psychology and language, history and geography. Li April, 
1912, the correspondence work was organized as a separate 
department, in charge of Hannah P. Waterman. The number 
of courses offered has steadily increased, until now they include 
psychology, language, history, geography, English grammar, 
literature, arithmetic, and economics as general subjects; cook- 
ing, sewing, paper construction, raffia work, yam weaving, and 
elementary woodwork, as adapted to the first six grades; and 
special courses in woodworking for the older grades given to 
teachers situated where such work is feasible. Eighty-seven 
teachers, most of them not graduates of normal schools, are 
taking the correspondence courses. They represent 85 towns, 
ranging from Provincetown to the New York boundary. 

Each course includes the work prescribed for students in 
residence, and is formulated in notes adapted to instruction 
by correspondence. Each lesson requires the teacher in charge 
to plan work for her own pupils in accordance with directions 
in the notes, and to send in her plan with comments. The 
corrected plan is returned to the student with suggestions for 
modification or extension of work, comments or questions con- 
cerning principles involved, and pertinent extracts from reports 
of other correspondence students. Illustrative and reference 
material is suggested and in many cases loaned. The corre- 
spondence student puts the plan into operation when feasible 
and renders a report of work accomplished. This report is in 
turn commented upon by the instructor. Products in cooking, 
sewing, and woodworking, if not too large, are sent for inspec- 
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tion, or they are examined locally. The length of time neces- 
sary for each student to complete a course is determined by 
individual conditions. No charge is made for tuition to teach- 
ers of this State. The expense incurred is entirely for printed 
notes and postage, and entails no sacrifice of salary. 

Professional gains of this work include the following: (1) 
Pedagogical instruction is available to any teacher; a lesson is 
always at hand; and the student can apply herself to study 
wherever she lives. (2) The correspondence teacher makes 
direct application of each pedagogical principle considered or 
method advised and tests the value of each suggestion in the 
instruction of her own pupils. (3) Defects in methods of in- 
struction are revealed because the teacher must test her own 
knowledge and organize her own thinking in preparing written 
plans or reports of work. (4) The student has time to weigh 
suggestions, and by comparing the instructor's comment with 
her own plan and report, and by estimating the experience of 
other teachers, her pedagogical insight becomes keener and 
more definite. (5) The work develops initiative and self-reli- 
ance, because in applying principles, testing practices, develop- 
ing or revising methods, and formulating judgments the teacher 
grows ingenious, self-directive, and sensible. (6) Planning and 
revision of work lead to economy of effort and effectiveness of 
instruction. The teacher learns how to do better work more 
easily. (7) The discussions bring the teacher into fellowship 
with others of similar interests. By consideration of experiences 
of other teachers any sense of isolation is replaced by a feeling 
of identification with the forward movement in education. (8) 
The work inspires enthusiasm for progress, cultivates patience 
with details, and arouses professional spirit. The teacher takes 
delight in doing her work well and grows zealous to meet each 
child's needs. (9) Visits of the instructor with correspondence 
students have demonstrated the value of sympathetic, co-op- 
erative effort. In addition to knowing the teachers individually, 
the instructor has come into closer touch with the superin- 
tendent and the community and has been enabled to take 
part in meetings of teachers, parent-teachers' associations, and 
granges. (10) Inasmuch as the instructor in charge of corre- 
spondence courses supervises the rural training schools, the 
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fresh insight gained from contact with rural conditions else- 
where reacts upon the administration of each of these schools, 
and directly influences the training of normal students in their 
practice. The correspondence courses, with associated visiting, 
certainly give extended knowledge and appreciation of rural 
needs and vitalize normal school instruction. 

These courses definitely function, even when but few lessons 
are taken, in greater understanding of children, in growth of 
teaching power and administrative ability, and in increased 
professional zeal. Both professional and academic gains which 
cannot be revealed by statistics are realized. They find prac- 
tical expression in the daily life of at least 267 schools. To 
some degree the value of the work is expressed by comments of 
corresponding students, e.g.: — 

''Although my history has always been one of my weakest points, I 
know I shall enjoy this coiuse, as I am much interested already. Thank 
you for the help you have already given me." 

"The preparation and giving of the lesson was a great help to me. The 
pupils gave strictest attention. ... I have noticed marked improve- 
ment in their speech this year." 

"I had never before thought how children learn to read." 

"I found, in teaching the lesson according to this method, the class 
learned the poem very quickly." . . . 

"The comments are especially helpful." 

"The content of the plan was valuable to me in that it gave me such a 
good idea for the lessons to follow. The outline is clear and therefore gives 
a good definite plan to work by. The list of materials was also very 
valuable to me. I used ... of those suggested." 

"As you see, I have changed my position. ... I made it a condition 
of acceptance that Mr. let me continue the course." 

"What I have done in the course has helped me much, and I appreciate 
and thank you for your kindness and patience in helping me." 

Principal Murdock states that but a small proportion of 
those enrolling complete a given course. In the case, however, 
of those who enroll for a second course the number who con- 
tinue to the end is large. The advantage of completing a 
course is so manifest that every effort should be made to 
increase the nimiber so doing. This result can be best ob- 
tained by personal visits to those taking courses. Principal 
Murdock closes with the following recommendations: — 
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The amount of work entailed by the present yearly r^is- 
tration is impossible of effective accomplbhment. An assistant 
instructor to conduct several of the coiu-ses is necessary to 
insure promptness in administration and in visitation of corre- 
sponding teachers. With an additional appropriation for 
traveling expenses at least one personal visit to each student 
during a course would become possible, as was planned at the 
inception of this work. The relatively few visits made have 
revealed more clearly the needs of pupils, teachers, and super- 
intendents, and have suggested important modifications tend- 
ing to make the instruction even more effective. 

Short winter courses were instituted in February, 1901, for 
the benefit of teachers, not graduates of normal schools, who 
have long winter vacations. The registration in these courses 
in 1915 was 24. The course consists of a series of lessons on 
subjects of most immediate importance, the lessons being given 
ly instructors from both normal and training departments. 
Illustrative lectures are given in the training schools before 
groups of teachers. Questions submitted by visitors are dis- 
cussed at the close of the lesson. The short winter cotirses 
develop interest in the correspondence courses and the corre- 
spondence courses in turn stimulate interest in the winter 
courses. In order to continue the short winter courses a new 
teacher should begin work Feb. 1, 1916. 

A number of the members of the training school faculty have 
•engaged in extension work in towns and cities in the vicinity 
of the North Adams Normal School. Such work includes the 
establishment of playgrounds, co-operation in educational work 
of the agricultural societies, improvement of woodworking in 
schools, folk dancing and games for children and teachers from 
neighboring schools; work on courses of study under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education; inspection of work in cooking 
and sewing, and introduction of cooking in rural schools; devel- 
opment of hand work for the first six grades, and addresses at 
meetings of teachers and parents' associations. 

A special class has been formed at the Mark Hopkins school 
for children who are defective and therefore require special 
training. These pupils are members, also, of the regular classes, 
but are sent to the teacher for additional instruction. 
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ScUem Normal School. 

The normal school at Salem has during the past year inau- 
gurated an interesting new stage of work in its Commercial 
Department. Mr. Pitman reports: — 

During the past year it was decided to impose the requirement 
of a year's practical business experience as a condition of admis- 
sion to senior work. This lengthens the regular course to four 
years and will serve to increase the eflSciency of all the gradu- 
ates. The financial cost to the school of this additional year 
is slight, but it entails a substantial increase in the. supervisory 
duties of the department. The new arrangement will necessi- 
tate a critical examination of the course for the first two years 
and doubtless some modifications in preparation for the voca- 
tional work of the third year. The details of the extent and 
character of the supervision required for the outside work are 
yet to be determined. The co-operation of business establish- 
ments must be fostered. The new requirement has not dimin- 
ished the number registering in the department. It may prove 
that it will increase registration, as it enables students to take 
the course who would otherwise be financially unable to do so. 

Westfield Normal School. 

Principal Brodeur, after noting the increase in the enroll- 
ment of the school at its opening, which made the attendance 
at that time larger than at any time previous in its history, 
states that the dormitory is now fully occupied and there are 
27 students rooming outside. 

Principal Brodeur emphasizes in his report the desirability 
of giving more attention to the study of literature, particularly 
in regard to its use in teaching children. The course in litera- 
ture should include a consideration of children's books and 
current periodicals for children and should also present certain 
aspects of library economy. Voice cultiure as a means of cor- 
recting speech defects and to improve the voice as used in the 
schoolroom might well be a part of this course. 

It is suggested that a course in subject-matter and methods 
in United States history might well be added to the curriculum. 
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Normal school pupUs should also be given an opportunity to 
discuss present-day problems in economics and politics, possi- 
bly in connection with work in commimity civics. 

In accordance with the suggestions of the Commissioner of 
Education, changes are being made in the work of the school 
with a view to giving the students a more immediate gra^ of 
schoolroom problems. An increasing amoimt of attention is 
being paid to correctness of speech in English, to writing, on 
both paper and blackboard, and to representation by drawing. 
Prospective teachers are thus given a grasp and confidence 
that must make for efficiency in the schoolroom. 

Worcester Normal School. 

Principal Aspinwall, of the Worcester Normal School, in his 
report gives special attention to the public activities of the 
teachers of the normal school. 

In addition to instruction in the regular class work in the 
reorganized curriculum, our teachers have been urged to extend 
their influence by giving lectures and taking part in other 
activities related to their work. 

J. Mace Andress has been chairman of the committee on 
hygiene of the Public Education Association of Worcester for 
the past year, and in pursuance of that work has edited a 
series of articles which appeared in the daily press on "Health 
Problems of School Children," written by physicians of Worces- 
ter, he contributing one article of the series himself. He has 
prepared a chapter entitled "Teaching of Hygiene in the Ele- 
mentary School" for a book on "Educational Hygiene," edited 
by L. W. Rapeer of Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Andress 
is the only normal school representative among the writers of 
the various chapters. He is also author of an article entitled 
"Free Publications for Teachers of Hygiene" which will soon 
be submitted for publication. During the past simmxer he 
gave two courses in the Department of Education at the sum- 
mer session of Middlebury College. . 

Miss Ruth A. Babcock has been active in promoting the 
"community civics" aspect of her kindergarten work by con- 
ducting mothers' meetings and giving talks before women's 
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clubs and teachers' associations of this city. The work that 
she has done in this department has been sufficiently appre- 
ciated to result in doubling the number of students taking the 
kindergarten course. 

Horace G. Brown has spoken twice before the grade teachers 
of Northborough, Southborough, and Shrewsbury on "The 
Problems of History Teaching." He was invited by the school 
department of Gardner to officiate as judge in their prize- 
speaking contest. He published in the September number of 
" Education," in collaboration with Miss Stephanie A. G. Glass, 
an article on "What Functions in the Rural School." He has 
been also actively identified with the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Worcester for a number of years. 

Jesse W. Hubbard published in the "Journal of Geography" 
an article entitled "The Climate of Florida in Relation to the 
State's Most Important Industry," and is now preparing an 
article on "A Phase of the Teaching of Geography in Relation 
to Rural Schools" for early publication. He has also lectured 
before the Worcester Women's Club on "The Geography of 
Worcester." 

Miss King has been in close touch with the superintendency 
imions of Worcester County, in inspecting the work done in 
drawing and practical arts, and in acting in an advisory capac- 
ity with some of the superintendents. She has also spoken at 
several parent-teachers' association meetings in surrounding 
towns. 

Miss Osborn has spoken on "The Teaching of Reading and 
Literature" before the teachers of Blackstone and that vicinity. 
She has also issued a pamphlet entitled "Rural School Libra- 
ries at Small Cost." She has written an article for the daily 
press on "The Improvement of School Groimds and Interiors" 
and another under the same title which appeared in the May 
number of "Education." 

Miss Mary B. Pratt contributed an article to the September 
number of the "Kindergarten Review" on "Rhythm in the 
Kindergarten and the Lower Grades." 

Lee Russell made an investigation of the hygienic condi- 
tions of the school buildings in Blackstone in October, 1914, 
taking photographs of the same and aiding the superintendent 
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in bettering the conditions. In December he visited the schools 
of Shrewsbury, Northborough, and Southborough with Super- 
intendent Van Ornum, making a careful inspection of the con- 
ditions imder which our graduates are teaching. In February 
he contributed an article on "Heating and Ventilation" to a 
series issued by the Public Education Association. In February 
he addressed the Worcester Coimty Superintendents' Club on 
the subject "The Superintendent and the Normal School 
Graduate." 

Miss Anna P. Smith addressed the teachers of Northborough, 
Southborough, and Shrewsbury in December on "The Teaching 
of Arithmetic." 

•Miss Arabella H. Tucker last fall gave a series of six lessons 
on "Fall Birds and Flowers" at the Natural History Society 
and again, in the spring, ten lessons on "Insects," at the same 
place. In February she gave a lecture on "Alaska" (illustrated) 
at the normal school and a lecture on "Birds" before the Par- 
ent-Teachers' Association of StonevOle. 

These are some of the ways in which our teachers have 
brought the normal school to the favorable attention of the 
public. They are indicative of many other ways in which the 
influence of the school is being felt, and will be further extended 
as time goes on; We believe that our work can be much aided 
by these close associations with the field which we serve. I 
am very glad to say that the teachers of the normal school 
have responded to my urging in a very cordial way. I expect 
that a great deal more publishing will be done by them in the 
near future. 

During the past three years the school has also emphasized 
the study of rural education, inasmuch as the graduates usually 
do their first teaching in the rural schools. A conspicuous 
effort in this direction has been our annual conferences on 
some phase of rural education. This has become a fixed insti- 
tution in the school and has had a splendid effect in drawing 
the attention of superintendents and teachers to the work we 
are doing and in creating an interest on the part of the school 
in the rural schools of our vicinity. It has also gained us 
recognition throughout the entire coimtry. We have received 
requests for information and literature bearing upon our con- 
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ferences from many States in the Union. We have issued vari- 
ous articles and pamphlets on our conferences and in discussion 
of several phases of rural school work. We have been invited 
to become a member of the Massachusetts Federation for 
Rural Progress. Through these means and with the employ- 
ment of a greater number of our graduates in the rural schools 
we have been brought into much closer touch with non-urban 
conditions, and the Worcester Normal School now occupies a 
position of some authority in this part of the State on this 
phase of educational work. 

We believe that more can be done in this direction by 
arrangement with some towns for model rural schools imder 
our direction. We have already conferred with the superin- 
tendent at Blackstone about this matter, and he is ready, as 
soon as local conditions permit, to set apart one of his two or 
three room schools for our use. This arrangement would offer 
opportunity for our students to have valuable practice and 
also serve as a model to the community in the improvement 
of general school conditions. I think that similar arrange- 
ments could probably be made in Shrewsbury, Holden, Mill- 
bury and West Boylston. It is not likely that it would be 
desirable to establish very many such rural schools at once, 
but we would do it as rapidly as conditions seem to warrant. 
Another suggestion is that a model school should be established 
at some point convenient for the joint use of the Fitchburg and 
Worcester Normal schools, and provided with sufficient land 
for the study of agriculture and school gardening, with empha- 
sis upon those phases best adapted to the locality. Such 
experimental schools could be established in several places at 
easy distances from several of the normal schools, so that more 
than one normal school could profit by the same model school. 
We are aiming to follow up our work in rural education by 
visits to the rural schools where our graduates are teaching, 
by securing reports from them on the work they have done, and 
also upon the value of the work they did here, and by having 
our seniors visit and make reports upon rural schools. 
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Maasachiisetts Normal Art School. 
As the report of the Massachusetts Normal Art School will 
this year be devoted largely to such an explanation of the 
aims and prospects of this school as may be necessary to ac- 
quaint the Legislature and the State with the needs for, and 
possibilities of, the new building for the erection of which an 
appropriation is being asked, it will be published as a separate 
document. 
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Pakt III. 
DETAILED REPORT. 



I. SuMBiA^RY OP Statistics op the Pubuc Day and Evening 

Schools por 1914-15. 

An abstract of the school returns for the school year 1914-15, 
giving data for each town and city and totals for the State, is 
found on pages i to xcvii. 

A summary of statistics of attendance and expenditures for 
the school year July 1, 1914, to Jime 30, 1915, also of expendi- 
tures for the last preceding town or city fiscal year, follows: — 

A. — Summary of SiatMtics for School Enrollment, Membership, 
Attendance, Teaching Force and Expenditures for the 
School Year July 1, 1914, to June SO, 1916. 

I. School Census Data. 

1. Number of persons in the State Sept. 1, 1914, between 

the ages of five and seven years, .... 122,238 

2. Number of persons in the State Sept. 1, 1914, between 

the ages of seven and fourteen years, 428,916 

3. Number of persons in the State Sept. 1, 1914, between 

the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, 100,817 

4. Number of illiterate mmors in the State Sept. 1, 1914, 

over sixteen years of age, 27,013 

II. Average Number of Days the Public Day Schools have been 

IN Session. 

1. Average number of days the public day schools have 

actually been in session during the year, . 183 

2. Average number of days the high schools have 

actually been in session during the year, 189 
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ni. Public Day School Enrollment and Attendance Data. 

1. Total enrollment of pupils of all ages in the public 

schools diuing the school year, 591,582 

Increase, 15,072 

2. Average membership of pupils in the schools during 

the school year, 541,088 

Increase, 18,726 

3. Aggregate days of attendance of pupils in the public 

schools during the school year, 92,793,785 

4. Average daily attendance in all the public schools 

during the school year, 506,910 

Increase, 20,041 

IV. Public Day School Teachebs. 
1. Number of teaching positions in public schools, 

kindergarten, elementary and high, Jan. 1, 1915, . 18,242 

(1) Supervising principals and principals, 768 

(2) Supervisors, 780 

(3) Teachers, 16,694 

V. Public Day High Schools. 

1. Number of public high schools, 257' 

Decrease, 12* 

2. Number of teachers, including principals, in high 

schools, 3,227 

3. Number of pupils enrolled in high schools, . 81,853 

Increase, 5,333 

4. Expenditures for high school support, .... S5,371,359 48 

5. Cost per pupil in average membership, $70 31 
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VI. Cost of All the Public Schools for School Fiscal Yeab 

ENDING JXTNE 30, 1915. 

Support. 
1. Total expenditure for the support of public schools, $22,272,186 10 
Increase, . $725,590 43 
This expenditure is distributed among 
the following classes indicated in the 
statutory definition of support: — 
(a) School committee and business 

offices, . . . $393,694 18 

Increase, . . $68,548 14 
(&) Superintendent' salaries and 

business expenses, . 615,836 40 

Increase, . . $33,610 96 

(c) Principals' salaries and expenses, 1,464,151 82 

Decrease,. . $263,070 39 

(d) Supervisors' salaries and expenses, 469,926 06 

Increase, . . $19,745 39 

(e) Teachers' salaries, .... 13,325,134 05 

Increase, . . $652,354 81 
(/) Text-books, 491,158 68 

Increase, . . $37,902 41 
(g) Stationery, supplies and other 

expenses of instruction, . 674,801 13 

Increase, . . $8,194 34 
(h) Janitors' service, .... 1,522,516 32 

Increase, . . $56,212 75 
(t) Fuel, 1,009,460 75 

Increase, . . $22,569 88 
(j) Miscellaneous expenses of opera- 
tion, 298,379 43 

Increase, . . $27,833 89 
(k) Repairs, replacement and upkeep, 978,970 65 

Decrease, . $48,849 54 
(0 Libraries, 2,402 20 

Decrease, $3,802 28 

(m) Promotion of health, . 132,054 90 

Decrease, . $9,784 67 
(n) Transportation, .... 467,296 10 

Increase, . . $41,021 99 
(o) Miscellaneous, .... 426,403 43 

Increase, . . $83,102 75 
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Ovday. 

2. Total expenditure for buildiogs for the public schools, $4,534,110 44 

Increase, . . . $588,413 65 
(a) New grounds, buildings and al- 
terations, $4,263,528 59 

(6) New equipment, .... 270,581 85 

Support and Ovday, 

3. Total expenditure from all sources for support and 

buildings for the public schools, that is, for all 

public school purposes, $26,806,296 54 

Increase, $1,314,004 08 

Vn. Cost op the Pubuc Schools per Child. 

1. Cost for support, including State and other contribu- 

tions as well as money raised by taxation, for each 
pupil in the average membership of the public 

schools, $41 16 

Decrease, $0 09 

2. Cost for support and buildings, including State and 

other contributions as well as money raised by 
taxation, for each pupil in the average membership 

of the public schools, $49 54 

Increase, $0 74 

B. — Cost of Support of AU the Pvhlic Schools for the Last Pre- 
ceding Town or City Fiscal Year. 

I. Total Expenditure por the Support op Public Schools. 

1. Total expenditure for the support of the public schools, $21,864,471 68 

Increase, .... $1,064,115 20 

(a) Amount included in the total expenditure 

for support, but derived from other sources 

than local taxation or its equivalent, such 

as aid from the State and income from local 

funds, $689,948 89 

Increase, $50,972 61 

(6) Amount raised by local taxation and expended 
for the support of public schools, being the 
total expenditure for such support diminished 
by contributions from other sources than local 

taxation, $21,174,522 79 

Increase, $1,013,142 59 
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II. Cost of the Public Schools peb Child. 

1. Taxation cost of the public schools for support for 

each child in the average membership of the public 

schools, S39 13 

Increase, SO 53 

2. Cost for support, including State and other contribu- 

tions as well as money raised by taxation, for each 
child in the average membership of the public 

schools, $40 41 

Increase, SO 59 

III. Percentage of State Valuation expended fob Public School 

PUBPOSES. 

1. Percentage of the total State valuation (April 1, 1914) 
raised by taxation and expended for support of 

public schools, 004t% or S4.75 per S1,000 

Increase, 000^ or S0.21 per S1,000 
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III. High Schools. 

Approval of High Schools for the Privilege of Certification to 
State Normal Schools. 

Of the 250 public schools in Massachusetts that in 1914-15 
offered four years of high school work, 212 had the privilege of 
certification to State normal schools. Of these, 76 were ap- 
proved directly by the Board of Education, and 136 were 
allowed the privilege on the ground that they had been ap- 
proved by the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board. Consequently, there were, in 1915, only 38 public 
schools offering four years of high school work that did not 
have the privilege of certification to State normal schools. 

Schools approved in both 1914 and 1915 by the New England 
College Entrance Certificate Board and published in its list of 
approved schools had the privilege of certification to State 
normal schools in 1915, and will continue to have this privilege 
in 1916. After 1916 the certificate privilege will be limited to 
public high schools in Massachusetts approved by the Board 
of Education. Candidates from schools outside the State will 
be dealt with on an individual basis. 

^ The 76 schools that were approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the privilege of certification to State normal schools 
for the year 1915 follow. This list does not include schools 
that had the certification privilege on the ground that they 
had been approved by the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board. 



Amesbury, 


Charlemont, 


Essex, 


Ashfield, 


Chatham, 


Fall River, Technical, 


Avon, 


Chelmsford, Center, 


Great Barrington, 


Billerica, 


Chelmsford, North, 


Hamilton, 


Boston, High School 


Cohasset, 


Hardwick, 


of Practical Arts, 


Douglas, 


Holbrook, 


Bourne, 


Dover, 


Holden, 


Braintree, 


Duxbury, 


Hopedale, 


Brewster, 


East Bridgewater, 


Hopkinton, 


Brookfield, 


Easton, 


Huntington, 


Canton, 


Edgartown, 


Lancaster, 
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Lenox, 


PlainviUe, 


Tisbury, 


Littleton, 


Randolph, 


Topsfield, 


Ludlow, 


Reading, 


Walpole, 


Medfield, 


Rockport, 


Watertown, 


Menimac, 


Shirley, 


Wayland, 


Millbury, 


Shrewsbury, 


Westborough, 


Millis, 


Somerset, 


West Boylston, 


Nantucket, 


Southborough, 


Westford, 


Northborough, 


South Hadley, 


Westminster, 


Northfidd, 


Spencer, 


Weston, 


Oak Bluffs, 


Sterling, 


Williamsburg, 


Orleans, 


Stockbridge, 


Wilmington, 


Oxford, 


Stow, 


Worcester, North, 


Pembroke, 


Sutton, 


Yarmouth. — 76. 


Petersham, 


Templeton, 





Of the 76 high schools that the Board of Education approved 
directly, 43 were ranked in Class A and 33 in Class B.| In 
naaking this ranking the Board dealt with the schools construc- 
tively. When a school was approved in Class B, the superin- 
tendent was informed of the reasons why it was not approved 
in Class A. There is no doubt that the provision for a Class 
B ranking of schools is of decided benefit in many ways. It 
enables a school that does not quite meet Class A standards 
to certificate the more capable pupils who desire to enter 
normal schools, and at the same time does not give full recog- 
nition to such a school. 

Proposed regulations regarding the approval of high schools 
for the privilege of certification to State normal schools were 
drafted and sent to all superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of high schools in the spring of 1914, and a second draft 
was submitted in the fall of that year. Regulations for 1915 
only were issued in April, 1915. The following regulations 
were adopted by the Board of Education in November and 
issued as a circular of information Dec. 1, 1915: — 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING THE APPROVAL OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF CERTIFICATION TO 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1. Any public high school will, upon request of the superintendent of 
schools, be examined by the agents of the Board to determine whether 
the privilege of certification should be granted. For this purpose blanks 
furnished by the Board are to be filled out by the superintendent of 
schools, giving information regarding the enrollment, organization and 
teaching force of the high school for which approval is sought. When 
necessary the school will also be visited by an agent of the Board. 

2. Approval of any school entitles the school to the privileges of cer- 
tification for the current year only. 

3. Schools will be clarified as belon^ng to Class A or to Class B. 
To be approved as belonging to Class A the school must, in the opinion 
of the agents of the Board, substantially meet the requirements given 
below. To be approved as belonging to Class B the school must, in the 
opinion of the agents of the Board, be making reasonable progress toward 
meeting those requirements. 

4. But any high school that in 1915 had the privilege of cer- 
tification to State normal schools, on the ground that it had been 
approved by the New England College Entrance Certificate Board, 
will haye the privilege of certification to State normal schools 
temporarily extended for 1916. After 1916 the certificate privilege 
will be limited to public high schools in M a ssachusetts approved 
by the Board of Education. Candidates from schools outside 
the State will be dealt with on an individual basis. 

5. A high school in Class A may ^ certificate' to a State normal school 
any graduates in subjects in which they have a mark of A or B. 

6. A high school in Class B may ^ certificate* to a State normal school 
only those graduates who are in the upper half' of the graduating class 
and have attained a mark of A or B in at least 10 of the 15 imits counted 
toward graduation from high school. 

> The prlnoipal of a hich Mhool is expeoted to oerUfioate to a Donnal aohool only such puitilf 
as are, in his Judgment, reasonably likely to succeed in the normal school and in teaching. 

* The requirements for admission to normal schools are given in a leaflet entitled ** Require- 
ments for Admission to Massachusetts Normal Schools.** Candidates whose certificates are 
accepted by the principal of the normal school are exempted from entrance examinations in 
those subjects in which they have secured in the last year of work In that subject a mark of A 
or B or a mark upon which the school certificates to colleges In the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board. 

* The upper half of a graduating class shall, for this purpose, consist of those pupils who have 
obtidned the highest rank as determined by counting for each pupil in the graduating class the 
number of units in which he has secured the mark of B increased by twice the number of units 
in which he has secured the mark of A. 
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Rbquirbments fob High Schooia in Class A. 
To be approved in Class A the high school must, in the opinion of the 
agents of the Board, substantially meet the requirements given below. 
If, however, the school has a membership of more than 200 pupils, ex- 
pended more than $40 per pupil in the average membership for the salaries 
and expenses of principal and salaries of teachers, and employs for the 
most part teachers of experience, then the school may be approved in 
Class A, even if it does not meet certain of these requirements. 

NoU, — In the following reQuirements the word " class " means a groiq) of 
pupils instructed in one subject at one time by one teacher, and the number of 
pupils in the membership of the school and the number of pupils in each class 
shall be based upon the membership on October 1 preceding the calendar year 
for which approval is granted. 

1. Exclusive of the principal, the number of teachers in schools with 
less than 200 pupils shall be such that the ratio of pupils in the mem- 
bership of the school to teachers does not exceed 25. 

In applying this regulation the number of teachers and pupils shall be estimated 
as follows: — 

Each teacher devoting full time to the high school shaU be counted as one teacher, 
even if such teacher conducts either more or less than 25 periods per week of teaching. 

Each teacher not devoting full time to the high school shall be counted as a 
fractional teacher, and such fraction shall be obtained by dividing by 25 the num- 
ber of periods per week of teaching conducted by that teacher. 

In case State-aided vocational departments are maintained in the school, the 
teacher or teachers in such departments and the pupils taking work only in those 
departments shall not be counted, but one half of the number of pupils who take 
the regular work of such departments and also take high school work shall be 
counted. 

Note, — Schools with less than 100 pupils offering commercial courses including 
stenography and bookkeeping, or other small schools offering a large variety of 
courses, will find it desirable and often necessary to emi>loy one teacher more than 
the above rule requires. 

2. Not over 50 per cent, of the classes in the school shall contain more 
than 25 pupils each, and not over 20 per cent, of the classes shall contain 
more than 30 pupils each. No class of more than 30 pupils shall be in- 
structed by a teacher of less than two years' experience. 

3. To insure thoroughness of work and concentration of effort by both 
pupils and teachers nearly all the courses shall be allotted a class exercise 
every day. Provision shall be made for one or more double periods in 
physics, chemistry, household arts and manual training, when offered. 

4. Subject to the exceptions mentioned below, no teacher who instructs 
five classes shall have a sum of more than 125 pupils in these classes; no 
teacher who instructs six classes shall have a sum of more than 100 pupils 
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in these classes; and no teacher shall instruct more than six classes. In 
order to allow the principal time for directing and supervising the work 
of the teachers, and for conferring with pupils and parents, the maximum 
niunber of classes instructed by the principal shall be as follows: — 

In a school of more than 300 pupils, not more than 2 classes. 

In a school of 201 to 300 pupils, not more than 3 classes. 

In a school of 101 to 200 pupils, not more than 4 classes. 

In a school of 61 to 100 pupils, not more than 5 classes. 

The requirements in this section may be modified, when such modifications 
appear reasonable to the agents of the Board, in the following cases: — 

(1) When a school has an enrollment of fewer than 40 pupils or more than 200 
pupils. 

(2) When a teacher has classes that recite only one, two, three or four periods 
per week. 

(3) When a teacher conducts general exercises in spelling, penmanship, eiurent 
events, public q>eaking or music. 

(4) When a teacher supervises typewriting in a class of fewer than 20 pupils. 

It is strongly recommended, however, that the number of classes in- 
structed by each teacher should not exceed five. 

5. MarkB, — The scholarship record of pupils shall be kept accurately 
either on the High School Record Cards prepared by the Board of Educa- 
tion, or on cards containing substantially the same information and ap- 
proved by the Board. 

The marks may be expressed either by the letters A, B, C, D, E, or by 
niunbers on a scale of 100. The following interpretation is established for 
both niunbers and letters: — 

A or B, or a mark of 80 or above, means that the teacher considers the 
work of sufficient value to justify certification to a higher educational 
institution. 

C, or a mark of 70 to 79, means that the teacher, in consideration of the 
effort and progress of the pupil, allows regular credit toward graduation. 

D or E, or a mark of to 69, shall not entitle the pupil to full credit; 
but a pupil may receive half of the regular credit for work marked D, 
or 60 to 69, in case the authorities of the school so decide. 

In view of the foregoing interpretation it is obvious that marks on a 
scale of 100 are not percentages and should not be regarded as such. 

• 

6. RequiremerU for Graduaiion. — The requirement for graduation shall 
be at least 15 units, defined as follows: — 

A«unit represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary school, constitut- 
ing approximately one fourth of a full year's work. To count as a unit, the reci- 
tation periods shall aggregate approximately 120 sixty-minute hours. Shop or 
laboratory periods count one half as much as recitation periods. No deduction 
need be made for the time used in change of classes, if this time does not exceed 
three minutes. 
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When a school offers one fourth unit credit each year for courses in 
manual training, household arts and drawing, in addition to 4 units for 
other courses, the requirement for graduation in that school should be 
16 units. 

7. Pupila' Programs, — The choice of courses for each pupil shall be 
made imder the advice, and subject to the approval of the principal. A 
pupil desiring to take either more or less than 4 units of work in one year, 
if 15 units are required for graduation, or less than 4 or more than 4^ 
units in one year, if 16 units are required for graduation, shall secure the 
consent of the principal. 

8. Every teacher shall file with the principal a concise record of the 
work covered in each course, indicating the principal projects or experi- 
ments performed. These records shall be available for the information of 
succeeding teachers and for inspection by agents of the Board. 

The following requirements (9 to 19) are general in character, and it 
shall rest with the agents of the Board to determine whether the school 
meets these requirements. 

9. In selecting courses to be taught in the school, careful consideration 
shall be given to the needs and plans of aU the pupils. The school shall 
offer to first and second year pupils subjects that mil be of definite value 
to them even if they do not remain more than two years in high school. 
So far as the finances of the school permit and the demands justify, courses 
shall be offered in household arts, manual training, commercial subjects, 
music, drawing, and the usual college preparatory subjects. 

10. In selecting teachers, careful consideration shall be given to the 
subjects that are to be taught and to the specific preparation of candi- 
dates. To this end the superintendent of schools and the high school 
principal shall, before selecting a teacher, decide on the subjects that can 
be taught most effectively by each teacher in the school and the subjects 
that a candidate should be qualified to teach. 

11. In assigning courses to teachers, effort shall be made to assign to 
each teacher those subjects that he can teach most effectively. 

12. In planning the work in each course, the subject-matter and the 
methods of instruction shall be carefully chosen with reference to the 
previous experience, natural mental processes and genuine interests of 
the pupils in the class. The amount of ground covered shall not be ac- 
cepted in lieu of thoroughness of instruction or of the adaptation of the 
work to the needs of the pupils. 
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13. Each teacher shall give evidence of an earnest attempt to define 
for his own guidance the values that he expects his pupils to derive from 
the courses that he teaches. The principal and teachers (and superin- 
tendent of schools in towns) shall confer from time to time regarding the 
main objectives in their work, both in the classroom and in the other 
activities of the school. 

14. The efficiency of the instruction and the general intellectual and 
moral tone of the school are of prime importance, and consequently the 
school must stand well in these respects in order to be approved as bdong- 
ing to Class A. 

15. The lighting, heating and ventilating of the rooms and the methods 
of cleaning shall be such as to insure conditions recognized as hygienic 
by modem standards. 

16. The condition of the school building and its surroundings is an im- 
portant factor in the influence of the high school Hence the general 
appearance of the schoolrooms, halls, buildings and yard, the care of 
books and supphes, and the condition of the blackboards must receive 
proper attention. 

17. The number and character of classrooms, recitation rooms and lab- 
oratories and the equipment of the school shall be such as may reasonably 
be expected of the town maintaining the high school. 

18. Reasonable efforts shall be made to retain for a term of years the 
services of those teachers who prove their usefuhiess to the school. 

19. The principal of the school and the superintendent of schools shall, 
in their decision as to pupils that they will or will not reconmiend to 
normal schools, show such ability to estimate the qualities of the pupils 
as to justify the retention of the certification privilege. 



The Teaching of Community Civics in High Schools. 
In the spring of 1914 Clarence D. Kingsley, agent for high 
schools, with the assistance of five Massachusetts teachers, 
organized preliminary material for a manual for high school 
teachers of community civics. That siunmer Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard, of the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, who con- 
ducted a summer course for teachers of this subject at the 
Hyannis Normal School, and F. W. Carrier, then principal of 
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the Wilmington (Massachusetts) High School, who had done 
significant work in the teaching of this subject, prepared an 
extensive outline of topics and assisted in the preparation of 
the manual. The following winter Arthur W. Dunn, specialist 
in civic education at the United States Bureau of Education, 
gave many valuable suggestions. The manual was issued in 
the summer of 1915 by the United States Bureau of Education 
as Bulletin 23 for 1915, entitled "The Teaching of Community 
Civics.^' This Bulletin contains a statement of the aims that 
should prevail in the teaching of community civics, a discus- 
sion of the methods that are necessary in order that these 
aims may be realized, and detailed suggestions regarding the 
method of approach to each of the topics in community civics, 
together with lists of social agencies that are suitable for de- 
tailed study by the members of the class. The course in civics 
outlined in this bulletin differs widely from courses in civics 
as ordinarily outlined heretofore. In this course the purposes 
for which the members of a community co-operate through 
social agencies are discussed before the consideration of the 
machinery of government. It is believed that this method is 
effective in the production of good citizenship. Another im- 
portant departure is that voluntary social agencies are dis- 
cussed as well as governmental agencies. 

The subject of community civics has been introduced in a 
considerable number of Massachusetts high schools, including 
some of the largest of these schools. In certain of the schools 
in which the subject was regarded as experimental last year, 
it is no longer so regarded. 

High School Record Card. 
A study of high school record cards showed that these rec- 
ords were often fragmentary, and based upon so many different 
systems of marking that they were difficult to interpret. This 
condition was especially unfortimate in the schools in which 
there were frequent changes in the principalship. Since the 
designing of a satisfactory form of record by each school would 
involve a large expenditure of time and thought, and since the 
printing of different forms for each school would entail need- 
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less expense, the agent for high schools was authorized to de- 
sign a record card, so that schools could secure copies of the 
card from the State printer at a wholesale price. 

A sheet giving "Directions for Keeping and Filling Out 
High School Record Card" was prepared, to be furnished with 
the card. 

One side of the card provides for a record of the scholarship 
of the pupil for four years. Provision is made, not only for 
entering the final mark in each subject, but also for a record 
of the number of periods per week of prepared and unpre- 
pared work in that subject, and the number of units of credit 
allowed for that subject, and for the signature of the teacher. 
A special space is also provided for the entry of conditions 
removed. A space is designated for entering the total 
number of units toward graduation given for the work of 
the year. 

The other side of the card provides for the yearly record of 
the ''educational and vocational outlook" of the pupil. 

Provision is also made for a record as to the higher institu- 
tion attended by the pupil or the kind of work in which he is 
engaged after leaving the high school. 

Salaries and ExTperience of High School Principals. 

The salaries of the 255 principals of public high schools in 
Massachusetts range from $4,068 to $700. Only 12 of these 
have salaries exceeding $3,600, while 54 have salaries less than 
$1,200. 

The number of years' experience as principal or teacher 
that these 255 principals have had ranges from 47 to 0. Only 
25 of these have had less than five years' experience. 

Changes in the principalship, in the State as a whole, are too 
frequent. Forty-seven high schools changed principals in 
September, 1915; 7 high schools changed principals during the 
school year 1914-15; 47 high schools changed principals the 
preceding year. Consequently, there are now 101 high schools, 
or about two fifths of all the high schools of the State, in which 
the principal has occupied his present position for less than 
two years. These changes are, as a rule, due to the fact that 
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sufficient increments are not made to the salaries of principals 
to retain those who prove their efficiency. 

The connection between low salaries and frequent changes 
in the principalship, together with the wide discrepancy be- 
tween salaries in large high schools and those in small high 
schools, may be seen from the following table, in which the 
median^ salary, the median number of years' experience, and 
the median number of years that the principal occupied his 
present position previous to September, 1915, are given for 
each of the four groups of high schools indicated in the table. 



High bcboglb. 


1 

p 


Median number of years 
of experience of prin- 
cipal aa principal or 
teacher previoUB to 
September, 1915. 


Median number of years 
principal occupied his 
present position pre- 
vious to Sept. 1. 1915. 


Median number of pu- 
pils in the average 
membership of these 
high Bchoola about 
Oct. 1, 1915. 


77 hich sohoola in dties And towns having over 
10,000 population, 

49 high Bcnoola in towns having over 5,000 
population but less than 10,000 popuhttion. 

67 high schools in towns having 600 families, 
but less than 5,000 population. . 

02 high schools in towns of less than 600 fam- 
ilies 

Total high schools, 355. 


12,800 
1.800 
1,400 
1.100 


22 
14 
9 
« 


5 

4 
2 

1 


725 
232 
99 
48 



> The median in any group of numbers is the middle number when all the numbers in that 
group are arranged in order of magnitude. 
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The data regarding each principal in each of the foregoing 
groups of high schools are given in the following table: — 



High school principals for 1916-16, with salaries and number of years* 

experience, 
Oroup I, — High UhooU in cities and towns having over lOjOOO population. 



High school. 


Principal. 




-1 

■111 
|il 


i 

i 


R4* 


Adams, 


Betts, Haman B., . 


8 


4 


11,700 


207 


Arlington. . 


Clerk, Frederick E., . 




11 





2.300 


647 


Attleboro. . 


Alexander, William B., 




8 





2,000 


438 


Bovton: — 














Brighton« 


Tttpper, Frederic A., 




84 




4,088 


664 


Charlestown, . 


Evans, George W., . 




80 




4,068 


666 


Conuneroe,! 


Downey, James E., . 




17 




8,024 


1.656 


Dorchester, 


Thomas, James E., . 




88 




8,780 


2.400 


East Boston, . 


Eliot. John F., . 




42 




4.008 


062 


English,' . 


Snow, William B., . 




80 




3.348 


2.300 


Girls' High.! . . 


Richardson, Myron W., 




25 




3.924 


2.238 


Girls' Latin." . . 


Hapgood, Ernest G., 




14 




8,024 


704 


Hyde Park. . 


Earle, George W., . 




25 




8.104 


680 


Meohanio Arts, i 


Parmenter, Charles W., 




88 




4.068 


1.245 


Pnwjtical Arts.« 


Weaver, Herbert S., . 




82 




4,008 


762 


Public Latin, 1. 


Pennsrpacker, Henry, 




27 




4.008 


1.040 


Roxbury.s 


Laird, Raymond G.. 




22 




3.402 


1.142 


South Boston. . 


Gartland, Peter F.. . 




24 




8.348 


1.044 


West Rozbury, 


Gallagher, Oscar C, . 




17 




8,448 


812 


Beverly. . . . 


Hurd, Benjamin S., . 




37 




2.500 


075 


Brockton, . 


Getohell, Merle S., . 




28 




8.000 


i.no 


Brookline, . 


Akers, Winfred C, . 




26 




8.700 


720 


Cambridge: — 














High and Latin. 


Cleveland, Lelie L., . 




22 




3.120 


2.270 


Rindge Technical, i . 


Wood, John W., 




17 




3.120 


600 


Chelsea. . . . 


Gammons, Herman, . 




11 




2.400 


903 


Chicopee. . 


Desmond, Jr., John J., 




6 




2.600 


815 



» For boys. 



s For girls. 
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High school principals for 1915-16, with scdariea and number of years* 
experience — Continued. 

Chraup /. — High tehooU in ciHea and towns having over 10,000 population — Ck>n- 

tinued. 



HlQB SCHOOL. 


Frindpal. 


1 

III 




at 

i 


p. 


CUnton, 


O'Toole, Lawrence F., 


5 


3 


11.800 


818 


Evwvttt 


Rockwood. Wilbur J., 


83 


33 


3.800 


1.048 


PaU River: - 












Durfee, . . . 


Plummer, FVederie W., . 


34 




8.000 


810 




Dooley. William H., . 


13 




3.000 


800 


Fitohburg, . 


Woodbury, Charles T.. . 


20 


13 


8.000 


1.088 


FnmiDgham, 


Gushing, Walter H., . 


83 


13 


3.400 


480 


GardncfT, . 


Smith, Maurice B 


30 




1.030 


410 


01oaoi«t«r, . 


Kimball, ElweU F 


15 




3,300 


780 


Oraenfield. . . . 


Jewett, John v., 


6 




1,800 


850 


Havwhill, . 


Clow, Arlington L, . 


10 




2.400 


960 


Holyoke, 


Conaat, Howard, 


31 




8,000 


960 


Lawnnoe, . 


Home, James D., . 


28 


31 


4.0001 


1.208 


Leominster. 


Morse, Kenneth L., . 


13 




3.100 


558 


LoweU. . . . 


Lrish, Cyrus W., ... 


39 


17 


3,000 


1.777 


Lynn: — 












Classiosl. . . . 


MitcheU, Fired C. . 


15 


,0 


3.700 


560 


Enclish. . 


Davis, George R., . 


10 




3.860 


1.800 


ICalden. . . . 


Jenkins, Thornton, . 


17 




3.400 


1,190 


Hsrlborough, 


MaoDougall, William J. B., . 


10 




1.800 


491 


Medford. . 


Hewlett, James D 


18 




2,700 


1,138 


Melrose, . 


Hulsman, Lome B., . 


10 




3,500 


720 


Methuen, . . . 


Adams. Walter S., . 


7 




1.600 


225 


MiHord, 


FitsGerald, Christopher A., . 


5 




1,700 


804 


New Bedford. . . 


Williams, Walter G., 


32 




3.000 


1,100 


Newbtiryport, 


WeUs, Dana C 


18 




1,800 


497 


Newton: — 












Hith, . . . 


Adams, Enoch C, ... 


80 


18 


3,500 


980 


Teohnioal, 


Palmer, Irving 0., . 


88 


6 


3.500 


675 



> Includes $1,000 for managing afternoon session. 
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High school principals for 1915-16, with salaries and number of years* 
experience — Continued. 

Oroup /. — High schools in ciiiea and towns having over lOfiOO population — Ck>n- 

cluded. 



High school. 


Principal. 


III 


li 


i 


li 

•5- 

|i 


North AdjunB, . 


Gadsby. Herbert H., 


20 


20 


82.600 


486 


Northampton, 




Roote, Clarence B., . 




35 


27 


1.900 


348 


Peabody, . 




Woodman, WiUard W., 




28 


15 


2.100 


501 


Pittafidld. 






Pratt, Harry E.. 




10 




2.500 


1.100 


Plymouth, 






Whiting, William C, 




33 




2.100 


310 


Quincy. 






Collins. Ernest L., . 




17 




2.600 


1.060 


Revere, 






Mone. Frank P.. . 




28 


14 


2.350 


595 


Salem. 






Boeshart, John H., . 




13 




2.900 


1.000 


Somerville. 






Avery. John A., 




34 




3.200 


2.001 


Southbridge, 




Boeworth. Clarence W., 




8 




1.700 


138 


Springfield: — 
















Central, . 




Hill, William C. . 




20 




3.600 


847 


Commerce, 




Ellis, Carka B., 




5 




3.600 


851 


Technical, 




Warner, Charles D., . 




U 


18 


3.600 1 


015 


Taunton, . 




Ware, Fred U., . 




15 




2.450 


678 


Wakefield, . 




Howe, Charles H.. . 




34 


20 


2.200 


475 


Waltham, . 




Eaton, Willis L., 




28 


18 


2.300 


660 


Watertown, . 




Whitney. Frank W., . 




3d 


18 


2.200 


840 


Webster, . 




Lobban. James A., . 




16 


12 


2.200 


233 


Wettfield, . 




Kittredge, Herbert W., 




35 


25 


2.600 


302 


Weymouth, 




Hilton, Frederick W., 




10 


4 


1.900 


371 


Winthrop, . 




Clarke, Edward R., . 




13 


H 


2.500 


562 


Wobum, 




Low, George W., 




13 


7 


2.000 


584 


Woroeeter: — 
















Claaeical, . 




Goodwin, Edward R.. 




30 


21 


3.200 


817 


Commerce, 




Jackson. Joseph. 




47 


14 


3.200 


1.305 


North, . 




Burbank, Charles E., 




25 


4 


3.200 


510 


South, . 




Woodward, Edward M., 
Medians, . . 




20 


12 


8,200 


725 


HighflCh 


ools. 


17. 


22 


8 


$2,800 


m 



> Does not include salary as principal of evening high school. 
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High school jmncipdU for 1916-16, with salaries 
experience — Continued. 

Qroup II. — High $chooU in totons hamno Usm than 10,000 

population. 



and number of yewrs* 
populaHon and over 6,000 



High school. 



Prineipal. 



ll 



Abington, . 
Am«8bury, . 
AmhMBt* 
Athd, . 
BeUnont, 
Blackstone, 
Brmintree, . 
BridoewateTf 
Chelinsford: — 

Center, . 

North, . 
Concord, 
Danv«n, . 
Dedham, . 
Karthampton, 
Easton, 
Fairhaven, . 
Franklin, . 
Grafton, 

Great Barrington, 
Hudson, 
Ipawich, 
Mansfield, . 
Maiblehead, 
Majmard, . 
Middleborough, 
Milton, 
Montague, . 
Natick, 



Paul, Richard F., 
Brown, Forrest, 
Marshall, Charles W., 
Williams, Meredith G., 
Scott, Frank A., 
Masterson, Vincent P., 
Chapin, Lewis P., 
Blake, Harry A., 

Holbrook, Charles A., 
Trubey, Arthur W., . 
Hall, Wells A., . 
Spooner, William A., 
Sprague, William D., 
Boak, Edward E., . 
Phipps, Harris J., 
KimbaU, Albert B., . 
Lamb, Charles B., . 
Maoklin, Paul M., . 
Purdom, J. Leslie, . 
Williams, Charles A., 
Marston, John P., 
Hadk)ok. Fred H., . 
Campbell, George P., 
Averill, Porter W., . 
Sampson, Walter, 
Curtis, Charles L., . 
Keating, Joseph S., . 
Montgomery, Edward L., 



3 
22 
27 
10 
12 
11 
18 
14 

40 
20 
10 

6 
10 


12 
26 

8 

8 
10 
20 
42 
15 
15 

3 

20 
20 
10 
17 



H 



20 
15 

5 
11 
5 
5 

37 
3 

8 
3 
2 


4 

1 
2 
4 
18 
20 

8 

25 
4 

1 



11.600 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
2.000 
1.075 
1,700 
2,000 

1.200 

1.200 

2.5001 

1,800 

2.200 

1.700 

1.800 

2.200 

1,400 

1,750 

3,0001 

1.600 

1.500 

1.600 

1.800 

1,500 

2,300 

2.500 

1.800 

1.850 



257 
282 
258 
270 
300 
106 
255 
152 

74 
86 
475 
315 
875 
216 
280 
226 
227 
102 
237 
255 
215 
145 
225 
160 
262 
316 
305 
850 



Includes salary as superintendent. 
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High school principals for 1915-16, with salaries and number of years' 
experience — CJontinued. 

Group II, — High achooU in touma hcning leas th€m 10,000 populaHon and over 6,000 
populaHon — Concluded. 



High school. 


Principal. 




"sj 

ill 


i 

1 


h 

ll 


Needham. . . . 


Hutchinson. Fired W.. 


16 


» 


$2,100 


184 


North Andover, . 


Dame. Dana P.. 




35 


4 


2.2001 


122 


North Attleborough, . 


Peterson. Charles J.. 




8 


1 


1,800 


220 


Northbridce. . 


Holt, Frank E.. 







8 


1.600 


173 




Cutler. Nathaniel A., 




24 


16 


1,800 


255 


OrangCt 


Dexter. Arthur L.. . 




13 


3 


1,650 


100 


Palmer. 


Hurley, John E., 




1 


1 


1,500 


172 


Reading, . . . 


Saflford, Adelbert L., 




20 


2 


2,800 


325 


Rockland. . . . 


Roberts. Albert!. 




6 


H 


1,500 


265 


Saugus, 


Williams. Arthur L.. 




11 


11 


1,800 


802 


Spencer, 


Agard. Irving H.. . 




« 





1,400 


110 


Stoneham. . 


Emerson. Charles J.. 




21 


20 


2,000 


328 


Stoughton, . 


Wyeth. Stimson. 




2 


H 


1,500 


154 


Swampeoott, 


Hobbs. Charles W.. . 




15 





3,000 


282 


Ware. .... 


Smith. Nathan R.. . 




20 


8 


1.800 


155 


WeUeeley. . 


Brown. Seldon L.. . 




M 


29 


2.500 


230 


Westborough, 


Wallace, B. Holmes, . 




14 





2,000* 


170 


West Springfield. 


Worcester. John C. . 




35 


24 


2,000 


820 


Whitman. . 


Tudbury, Chester W.. 




12 


2 


1.800 


260 


Winchendon. 


Boutelle. Arthur M.. 




14 


8 


2.000 


174 


Winchester. 


Wizom. Elbert C. . 
Medians, . . . 




15 


6 


2.400 


400 


High ichools, M. 


U 


4 


$1,100 


282 



Includes salary as superintendent. 
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High school principals for 1915-16, with salaries and number of years* 
experience — Continued. 

Chraup III, — High schools in towns hanng less than 5,000 population and having 600 

families. 



High msool. 


Principal. 


tl. 
ay 

■||| 

>* 


"sl 
III 

III 


i 


|| 

■■t 


Ayer, .... 


Gleason. Ernest M.. . 


1« 


4 


11.600 


110 


Barnstable: ~ 












Cotuit. . 


Sanderson. Burton W., . 


13 




1.000 


20 


HyanniB, . 


Boody. Louis M.. . . 




22 


10 


1.000 


116 


Barre, .... 


Swan. Clyde H.. 








1.400 


93 


Belchertown. 


AUen. Thomas. . 




16 




1,200 


53 


BiUerioa, . 


Vining, Eugene C. . 




17 


U 


1.8001 


107 


Bourne, 


Lamprey. David C. 




12 




1.500 


60 


Brookfield. . 


Buoknam. Arthur B.. 








1,800 


63 


Canton, 


Cole. Roy E.. . 








1,700 


207 


Chatham, . 


Parks. Samuel R.. . 








1,100 


66 


Cohaaset, . 


Lary. Stanley C. 




15 


12 


2.0001 


115 


Dalton, 


Jaokman. Ernest D., 








1,400 


112 


Dartmouth: — 














Central. . 


DoUoff. George R., . . 








900 


22 


North. . 


Churchill. Evsrett A.. 








1.060 


32 


South.-" . 


Anderson, James G.. 








1.000 


30 


Dennis. 


Guild. Charles A.. . 




20 




1,100 


60 


Dudley.* . 


Jacobs, Charles F., . 




27 




1,150 


24 


East Bridoewater, 


Nutter. William J.. . 








1,400 


125 


Falmouth. . 


Howland. George W.. 




11 




1,600 


117 


Foxbofough, 


Bumell. Fk)yd W., . 








1.500 


152 


Groton. 


Burton. John A., 




11 




1,360 


80 


Groveland. . 


Marston. Harold P.. . 








1,200 


107 


Hanover. . 


HaU. WaUace S.. . 








1.100 


67 


Hardwick. . 


GObert. William H.. 








1.000 


95 


Harwich. . 


PelUer.LouisJ.. . 








1.050 


69 


Hinjcham. . 


Andrews. Walter E.. . 




23 




2.600 


220 


Holbrook. . 


Currier. Ralph P., . 




7 




1.300 


124 



L Includes sakry as superintendent. 



* Not a four-year high school. 
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High school principals for 1916-16, with salaries and number of years' 
experience — Continued. 

Oroup III, — High schools in tovms having less than 5,000 population and having 600 
families — Ck>ntinued. 



High school. 


Principal. 


pi 


•si 

III 

III 


s 

i 

1 


•8-- 

P 
b 


Holden, . 


Gray, Claude A., . . . 







$1,300 


06 


HoUiston, . 


Mak>ney, Earle F., . 








1,160 


78 


Hopedale, . 


Johnson, Arthur C. . 




20 




1,760 


68 


Hopkmton, 


Supple, Miss Mary A., 




29 


14 


1.000 


81 


KincBton, . 


Merrill, Lee S., . . 








1,200 


71 




Rollins, Arthur S., . 








1,400 


46 


Lee 


Dunham, Herman N., 




80 




1,600 


115 


Leicester. . 


Jordan, James L., 








1,400 


W 


Lenox, 


Kane, Thomas F., . 








1,600 


116 


Lexington, . 


Carver, Arthur H., . 




13 




2,600 


228 


Ludlow. . 


Qushee, Mrs. Helen M., 




27 


10 


1,100 


48 


Manchester. 


Saben, Aldred L.. . 




22 


16 


1,660 


126- 


Msrshfield. . 


Fuller. Warren C, . 








900 


60 


Medway. . . . 


Williams, Joel C. . 








1,100 


72 


Merrimao. . 


Putney, Clifton C. . 








1.200 


01 


Millbury, . 


Keyes, Charles H.. . 








1.700 


160 


Nantucket. . 


Tirrell. Edwin S.. . 




30 




1.600 


126 


North Brookfield. 


Sibley, Clarence E.. . 




17 




1.600 


02 


Norton, 


Thibodeau, Earle T., 








1.200 


62 


Oxford. 


Cole, Elijah D.. 








1.426 


110 


PeppereU, . 


Whitmarsh, Dudley L.. 




26 




1.460 


106 


Ptovinoetown. . 


Hills, Aubrey F., . 








1,200 


111 


Randolph. . 


Chapin, Frederick E., 




31 


18 


1,400 


161 


Rockport. , 


Woodward, William A., 




28 




1,200 


164 


Soituate. . 


VaU.GuyW., . . 








1,400 


96 


Sharon. 


Ames, Vernon S., 




10 


2 


1,600 


76 


Somerset. . 


Curtis, William E., . 









1,000 


69 


South Hadley. . 


Sylvester, Charles B., 






2 


1,600 


160 


Sutton. 


Schnier, Edwin J., . 






2 


900 


30 
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High school principals for 1915-16, with salaries and number of years' 
experierux — Continued. 



Cfraup III, 


— Hioh 9ehoola in touma haoino leas than 5,000 populaHon and having 500 


familieB — Concluded. 












il 


1! 




1 


High school. 


Prindpid. 


ail 


0.2 


1 








|gf 


sla 


^ 


•go 






III 


III 




II 






Ph 


Ph 


3 


s 


Templetcn, 


Nelaon. Chesley W 


6 


2 


$1,400 


m 


TowuBend, . 




Bom, Charles J 


22 


2 


1,200 


78 


Upton, 






Swain, Roy V., ... 







1,0M 


78 


Uxbridco, 






Wentworth, Marshall, 


20 




1,400 


M 


Walpole, 






Stcadley, Blan L., . 


1 




1,800 


240 


Wareham, 






Savmry, Charles P., . 


10 




1.400 


180 


Wairen, 






Blackburn, Alexander M., 


18 




1.M0 


188 


Wayland, 






Moora, William H 







1,460 


70 


Wtttford, 






Roudenbush, William C, 


17 




1.600 


60 


Wflrtport.1 






Kinc, Miss Alice J 







760 


14 


Willianuieown, 




Howard. Will R 

Xedians 


28 




1.500 


168 


HighMh 


ools, 


IT. 


f 




$1,400 


t$ 



Orciup IV. — 


- High 9chooU in toums having less t?ian 500 families. 




Ashby, 


Pratt, Ernest W 








$800 


83 


Ashfield. . 


Hemman, Lawrence M., . 




1 


1.100 


62 


Ashland, 


Haskell, Charles L., . 




2 


1,400 


68 


Avon, .... 


Snow, Edward H., . 




1 


1.050 


97 


Bemardston. 


Phelps, Ljrman B., . 




8 


1,200 


41 


Bdton. . . . 


Baker, J. Murray, . 




H 


860 


16 


Brewster, . 


Strong, William M.. . 







000 


17 



Not a four-year high sohooL 
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High school principals for 1916-16, with salaries and mmiber qf year^ 

experience — Continued. 

Oraup IV. — Hioh schooU in towns hamng less than 600 faxmlim — Continued. 



HlOB SCHOOL. 


PrindpaL 


% 
jli 


III 


I 

1 




Brimfield, . 


Eenney, George F., . 


35 




11.000 


00 


Canrer, 


Merrifield, Miss Viola L., 








1.000 


22 


Charlemont, 


Kimball, Philip H., . 








1.100 


50 


Charlton, . 


Genthner, Sylvan B., 








000 


34 


Chester, 


Mors^ Alvin S., 








050 


01 


Conway, . 


MacPhail. Andrew H.. 








1.000 


81 


Douglas. . . . 


Pieroe, Bliss Alios M., 






H 


000 


25 


Dover, 


Bryant, Carl R., 




11 




1.450 


80 


Dosboxy, . 


Hartford. Alton H.. . 








1.M0 


68 


Edgartown, 


Baehelder. John H., . 








000 


24 


Essex 


Qrover, Elbridge C, 








000 


03 


Qranby, 


Daniels, Eari R. K, 




H 




850 


20 


Hadloy, 


Reed, James P., 








1.500 


85 




MitcheU, Nelson S.. . 




11 




1,200 


80 


Huntington, 


Oeer, Wayne E., 








050 


40 


litUeton, . 


Greenfield, M. Leroy, 








1.100 


51 


Lunenburg, 


Harwood, Joeeph A., 








1.000 


58 


Medfield, . . . 


Taykv, Ralph W.. . 








1.500 


87 


Mendon, . . . 


Risley, Charles H.. . 








000 


82 


MUlis 


Howard, John J., 




10 




1.200 


58 


Nahant,! . 


Chester, John D. W., 




10 




1,700« 


80 


New Marlborough, 


Melvin. Haroki W., . 








700 


82 


New Salem, 


Blanchard, Earle H., 








000 


24 


Northborough, . 


Porter, Frederick W.. 








1.150 


58 


Northfield, . 


Baillie, Charles R., . 








800 


01 


Norwell, 


merstead, Fred H., . 








1.050 


03 


Oak Bluffs, . . . 


Leonard, Alpha F., . 




11 




1.200 


25 


Orleans, 


Stewart, Herbert D.. 




14 




1.400 


57 


Pembroke, . 


Baker, Miss Mary L., 








800 


45 



1 Not a four-year high school 



s bkcludes salary as superintendent of schools. 
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High school principdU for 1915-16, urilh salaries and number of years' 

experience — Concluded. 

Oroup IV. — High tehoola in Umma haring lew than 600 familiet — Conducted. 



High acBOOL. 


Prineipal. 


1 


•si 

111 


i. 
5 


•s- 
II 

g4» 


Petenbam, . 


Orcutt, LesUe W 






$1,000 


82 


Plainvaio. 






Peasley, Charles H., 








1.260 


44 


FrinoeCon,! 






Dickie, Harrison A., 








800 


20 


Rutland, 






Ross, Winfred S., 




14 


H 


1,100 


40 


Sandwich, 






Kerr, Minn Frances H., . 








1.000 


48 


Sheffield. 






Hughes, Richard, 








950 


47 


Shdburne, 






Vose, James W., 




16 




1,500 


138 


Sherbom. 






Hempel, Edward C, 








1,100 


32 


Shirley. 






Hkstings, Miss Margreta S 


•» • 






1.000 


38 


Shrewsbury, 




Perry, Millard F., . 




34 




1.200 


62 






McSherry, Henry J., 








1.800 


70 


Sterlins, . 




Alden. Lester F., . 








1.150 


46 


Stoekbridge. 




Edwards, Miss Grace L., . 




11 




1,300 


77 


Stow, . 




Simmons, Frederick J., 








1.200 


63 


Sudbury, 






Merrill, Evan W. D., 




12 




1,000 


43 


Tisbury, 






Dunlap, James A., . 








1,290 


76 


Topsfield, 






Ljonan, Warren B., . 








1.300 


33 


Wellfleet, 






Kimball, Georgo E., 








950 


46 


West Boylston, 








26 




1.400 


29 


Westminster, 




Baker, Lucas Lee, 




20 




900 


64 


West Newbury, 




Page, John C, . 








1.200 


33 


Westoo, 




Eaton, Charles M., . 




25 


20 


2.400> 


78 


Williamaburs, 




Larkin, Jr., Edward P., . 








1.000 


75 


Wilmington, 




Bates, Horace F., 




16 




1.400 


116 


Wrentham, . 




Richert, George D., . 








1.200 


64 


Yarmouth, . 




Howes, Howard W., . 
II«dUni, . . . 








1.200 


49 


HighMh 


ools, 


C2. 






$1,100 


4S 



i Not a four-year high school. 



* Includes salary as superintendent of schools. 
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Certification of Teachers for Staie-aided High Schools. 

Chapter 375 of the Acts of 1911 authorizes the Board of 
Education to define the requirements for certification of teach- 
ers for State-aided high schools/ and to grant certificates to 
eligible candidates. 

Three classes of certificates are now. granted,' namely, pre- 
liminary, permanent and special. The requirements for these 
certificates were given in the seventy-eighth annual report of 
the Board, and are also stated in a circular of information. 

The following table shows the number of teachers who have 
been granted certificates up to Dec. 1, 1915: — 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


General 

Prelimixwry, 

Special. 


W 
210 
45 


420 
500 

105 


587 
728 
240 


Totala. 


431 


1.124 


1.655 



I There were 46 Stote-aided high schools in 1014-15. 

s A general certificate was granted prior to July 1. 1012, but is no longer issued, as by chapter 
375 of the Acts of 1011 applications for this certificate could not be accepted after July 1. 1012. 



State Aid for High School EducaHon. 

Every town containing 500 families, according to the latest 
census, State or national, is required by law to maintain a 
high school, unless specifically exempted by the Board of Edu- 
cation under conditions defined by the Board as provided by 
chapter 556 of the Acts of 1914. A town containing 500 or 
more families cannot receive State aid either for the support 
of its high school, if it maintains one, or for the tuition and 
transportation of its pupils to other high schools, if it does 
not maintain one. 

If a town of less than 500 families mabtains a high school, 
it may, under conditions stated below, receive an annual grant 
of $500; or if such town does not maintain a high school, it 
may, under conditions stated below, receive reimbursement, in 
whole or in part, for its expenditures for the tuition and trans- 
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portatioD of pupils attending public high schools in other 
towns or cities. 

According to the United States census for 1910, there were 
173 towns of less than 500 families. For the year ending 
June 30, 1915, 60 of these maintained four-year public high 
schools and 113 did not. Of the 60 towns that maintained 
four-year high schools, 46 received the $500 grant. Of the 113 
towns that did not maintain four-year high schools, 95 re- 
ceived reimbursement, in whole or in part, for expenditures 
for high school tuition or transportation or both. Of these 95 
towns, there were 37 that received reimbursement in full for 
both tuition and transportation. 

The $500 grant was established for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the strengthening of high schools in towns of less than 
500 families. The State, however, now pays only about one 
fifth or one sixth of the cost of high school education in the 
case of the 46 towns that received the $500, while it bears 
practically the entire cost of high school education in the 
case of the 37 towns that were reimbursed in full for the 
tuition and transportation of high school pupils to other high 
schools. 

The total amount of State aid for high school education for 
the year ending June 30, 1915, was as follows: — 





Number of 
towns aided. 


Number of 
pupils. 


Amount of 
Stote aid. 


Avecaca 
perpupiL 


High tohool crant, .... 


46 
90 
72 


1,9201 
].48tts 
1.428S 


123,000 00 
e0.904 70 
29^13 87 


$12.00 
40.98 
20.07 


Totol. . . . 


- 


- 


1113,418 07 


- 



1 Approximate number of pupils who rasided in these towns and attended thsse high sobools. 
* Number of different pupils. 



The Board of Education has submitted a bill providing that 
towns of less than 500 families may, imder certain condi- 
tions, receive from the State a larger percentage of the expend- 
iture for high school education than is provided by the $500 
grant. 
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The conditions under which the high school grant, high 
school tuition reimbursement, and high school transportation 
reimbursement are paid by the State, together with lists of 
the towns receiving such aid for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
and the amoimts paid each year, are given below: — 

High School Grard, — Any town of less than 500 families 
may receive from the State annually the high school grant of 
$500, provided — 

1. That it maintains a high school approved by the Board 
of Education. 

2. That the high school has at least two teachers, and offers 
a four years' course of study. 

3. That the high school teachers are certified by the State 
Board of Education. 

4. That the valuation of the town per pupil in the average 
membership of its public schools does not exceed the corre- 
sponding ratio for the Commonwealth ($8,811). 

The 46 towns in the following table, having complied with 
the above conditions of the law, received the $500 grant for the 
year ending June 30, 1915. This table also gives the average 
membership in these schools for each of the last three years, 
and the membership about Oct. 1, 1915. From this table it 
may be seen that there is now only 1 school with a membership 
of less than 20 pupils, and only 7 with a membership of less 
than 30 pupils, whereas in 1912-13 the average membership 
in 4 schools was less than 20, and in 15 it was less than 30. 
Moreover, 30 of these schools now have a membership of 
more than 40 pupils, and 21 have a membership of more than 
50 pupils. 
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Table giving membership for four years of high schools that received the high 
school grant in 1916. 



High school. 



Aahby. 
Aahfield. . 
Ashland, . 

Avon, 

Bemardston, 

Bolton, 

Brimfield, . 
Charlemont, 
Charlton, . 

Chester, . 
Conway, . 
Douglas, . 

Edgartown, 
Essex. 
Qranby, . 

Hadley, . 
Huntington, 
Littleton, . 

Lunenburg, 
Mendon, . 
MiUis, 

New Marlborough, 
New Salem, 
Northborough, . 

Northfield. 

Norwell. 

Pembroke, 

Petersham, 
Plainville, . 
Rutland, . 

Sandwich, . 
Sheffield, . 
Shelbume, 

Shirley, 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborough, . 

Sterling, . 
Stow, 
Sudbury, . 

Wellfleet, . 
West Boylston, . 
Westminster, 

West Newbury, . 
Williamsburg, . 
Wilmington. 

Wrentham, 

Totals. 



AVBBAOB MsMBBRflHIP. 



Ifl2-U. 



IflS-U. 



10 
58 
50 

51 

24 
U 

52 
34 
24 

42 

271 
24 

27 
64 
22 

43 
30 
41 

86 
33 
28 

15 
19 
50 

63 
67 
32 



43 

36 

41 
45 
96 

85 
43 
42 

27 
88 
21 

26 
38 
27 

33 
67 



401 



1.764 



26 
48 
64 

64 
33 
12 

68 
28 
19 

41 
80 
24 

27 
59 
16 

51 
47 
45 

41 
30 
32 

21 

18 



65 
52 
86 

46 
43 
44 

48 
53 
91 

81 
43 
57 

30 
46 
18 

29 
36 
34 

34 
59 

n 

38 



1914-15. 



1.883 



33 
89 



75 
29 
14 

68 
39 
21 

46 
34 
24 

23 
56 
15 

84 
50 
50 



84 

48 

25 
22 
50 

63 
48 
35 



41 

41 

49 
48 
104 

31 
45 
59 

46 
47 
281 

39 
36 
56 

31 
60 



31 



Membership 

about 
Oct. 1. 1915. 



2.050 



68 

97 
41 
15 

66 
50 
34 

61 
31 
25 

24 
63 
20 

85 
46 
51 

53 
32 



32 
24 
58 

91 
63 
45 

32 
44 

40 

48 
47 
138 

33 
62 
70 

45 
53 
28 

45 
29 
54 



75 
115 



54 



2,363 



1 Estimated. 
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Each of the followmg 14 towns of less than 500 families 
maintained four-year high schools, but the valuation of the 
town per pupil in the average membership of the public schools 
exceeded the corresponding ratio for the Commonwealth ($8,811) » 
and, therefore, they were not entitled to receive the high school 
grant. 



Brewster, 


Medfield, 


Tisbury, 




Carver, 


Oak Bluffs, 


Topsfield, 




Dover, 


Orleans, 


Weston, 




Duxbury, 


Sherbom, 


Yarmouth. 


— 14 


Hamilton, 


Stockbridge, 







In the last three years there have been few changes in the 
list of towns receiving the grant. Brewster and Orleans were 
dropped in 1913, Sherbom in 1914, and Medfield and Tisbury 
in 1915, because the valuation of these towns per pupil in the 
average membership of their public schools exceeded the corre- 
sponding ratio for the Commonwealth. Sharon was dropped 
in 1913, because the number of its families exceeded 500. 
Wellfleet and Westminster were added in 1913, because they 
employed two teachers, and Brintifield in 1915, because the 
academy in that town was made a public high school. 

Provision for the high school grant was first made by the 
Acts of 1902, The grant was $300. This grant was increased 
to $500 by the Acts of 1906. The number of towns that have 
received this grant each year since its establishment is as 
follows: — 



Tofwns. 

In 1903, 26 

In 1904, 34 

In 1905, 36 

In 1906, 37 

In 1907, 40 

In 1908, 44 

In 1909, 44 



Towns. 

In 1910, 45 

In 1911, 47 

In 1912, 49 

In 1913, 48 

In 1914, 47 

In 1915, 46 



High School Tuition Reimbursement. — Any town of less than 
500 families not maintaining a high school must pay tuition 
for high school instruction in other towns or cities, and the 
State reimburses the town for such payments for tuition to 
the extent of one half in case the valuation of the town ex- 
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ceeds $1,000,000, or the entire cost in case the valuation does 
not exceed $1,000,000, provided — 

1. That the high school attended is approved by the Board 
of Education. 

2, That the valuation of the town per pupil in the average 
membership of its public schools does not exceed the corre- 
sponding ratio for the Commonwealth. 

For the year ending June 30, 1915, 113 towns of less than 
500 families did not maintain four-year high schools. 

The following 18 of these towns each had a valuation per 
pupil in the average membership of its public schools in excess 
of the corresponding ratio for the Commonwealth ($8,811), 
and, therefore, they were not entitled to receive State reim- 
bursement for tuition expenditures: — 



Bedford, 


Hull, 


Princeton.* 


Boxford,! 


Lmcoln, 


Russell, 


Burlington, 


Longmeadow, 


Tolland, 


Chihnark, 


Marion,* 


Wenham, 


GofiQold, 


Mount Washington, 


West Tiabury,* 


Harvard,* 


Nahant,' 


Westwood. — 18. 



The following town presented no claims for reimbursement 
of tuition expenditures, as the pupils attended an academy in 
that town: — 

Hatfield. — 1. 

The following 4 towns presented no claims for reimbursement 
of tuition expenditures and presumably had no pupils in at- 
tendance in high schools: — 

Gay Head, Hancock, 

Goshen, Mattapoisett. — 4. 

There were 90 towns that were reimbursed in whole or in 
part for tuition expenditures. The names of these towns, to- 
gether with the amoimt received by each town, are given in 
the table on pages 249 to 259. Sixteen of these towns were 
reimbursed for one half cost of tuition, as their valuation 
exceeded $1,000,000, and 74 were reimbursed for full cost of 
tuition, as their valuation did not exceed $1,000,000. 



> PupUfl in theae towns attended aoademies looated therein. 

* Tbeee towns maintaiped high schools ofifering less than four years of instruction. 
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Provision for State reimbursement of the expenditure for 
high school tuition was first made by chapter 212 of the Acts 
of 1895. That act provided for the full reimbursement in the 
case of a town having less than 500 families and not main- 
taining a high school, provided that the valuation of the town 
did not exceed $500,000. 

By chapter 433 of the Acts of 1902 reimbursement, in whole 
or in part, was extended to all towns having less than 500 fam- 
ilies and not maintaining a high school, provided that the 
valuation of the town for each pupil in the average membership 
of its public schools did not exceed the corresponding ratio for 
the Commonwealth. By this act reimbiu-sement was to be in 
full in case the valuation of the town was less than $750,000; 
otherwise, the reimbursement was to be for one half the expendi- 
ture. By chapter 537 of the Acts of 1911 these towns receive 
full reimbursement in case the valuation of the town is less than 
$1,000,000; otherwise, the reimbursement is to be for one half 
the expenditure. 

The number of towns that have been reimbursed in whole or 
in part each year since 1895, when provision for such reim- 
biu'sement was first made, together with the number of pupils 
for which such reimbursement was made and the amount of the 
reimbursement, is shown in the following table: — 

Reimbursement for high school tuition. 



School tbab. 



Number of 
towns. 



Number of 
pupils. 



Amount of re- 
imbuzsement. 



1896.1 

1896-«6. . 

l80«-«7. . 

1897-M, . 

1»«-M, . 

1899-00, . 

1900-01. . 

1901-02. . 

1902-<». . 

190HM. . 

1904-06. . 

1906-06, . 

1906-07, . 

1907-08, . 

1908-00. . 

1909-10. . 

1910-11. . 

1911-13. . 

1912-13. . 

1918-14. . 

1914-16, . 

Totals. 



28 
88 
48 
61 
69 
62 
62 
62 
99 
108 
106 
100 
97 
97 
98 
99 
96 
94 



112 

148 

219 

266 

298 

847 

867 

892 

996 

1,090 

1.194 

1,077 

1,061 

1,114 

1,130 

1.177 

1,200 

1,267 

1.113 

1.292 

1.486 



17.319 



8840 41 
3.878 06 
6.121 72 
7.309 18 
9.436 67 
11319 63 
12.884 48 
14.676 86 
81,888 27 
86,402 84 
38.071 96 
36,196 67 
36,f 13 94 
38,808 48 
41.326 20 
42,769 03 
44368 89 
53.243 79 
47,711 09 
66.162 29 
62.089 70* 



8631393 93 



> Between April 4 iukI July 1. 1896. 

s Indudss 81.186 paid Southampton for expenses inouned the preceding school year. 
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High School Transportation Reimbursement. — To encourage 
high school attendance by pupils residing in towns not main- 
taining high schools, chapter 396 of the Acts of 1913 provides 
that every town having less than 500 families but not main- 
taining a high school shall, "when necessary, provide for the 
transportation of any child who resides in said town and who, 
with the previous approval of the school committee of the 
town, attends the high school of any other town or city, and 
shall pay for the expense of such transportation a sum not 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per week during the time 
of actual attendance of such child in the high school." 

To encourage towns of less than 500 families not maintain- 
ing high schools to make adequate provision for the support 
of the elementary schools, this act further provides that these 
towns may be reimbursed from the treasury of the Common- 
wealth as follows: — 

(a) The entire amount (not exceeding $1.50 per week per 
child) actually expended for transportation under this act, pro- 
vided that the town "has expended from the proceeds of local 
taxation for the support of its public schools for the preceding 
year an amount equal to at least five dollars per thousand of 
valuation." 

(6) One half the amount (not exceeding $1.50 per week per 
child) actually expended under this act, provided that the 
town "has expended for the support of its public schools for 
the preceding year from the proceeds of local taxation an 
amoimt not less than four and less than five dollars per thou- 
sand dollars of valuation." 

(c) No reimbiursement in case the town has expended for the 
support of its public schools less than four dollars per thou- 
sand of valuation. 

The year ending June 30, 1914, was the first year for which 
the State under this act reimbursed towns for the expenditure 
incurred for transportation of high school pupils, and 36 re- 
ceived reimbursement in full and 23 in part that year. For 
the year ending June 30, 1915 — 
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47 expended at least $5 per thousand valuation for the support of their 
public schools. 
46 received full reimbursement. 
1 presented no claim. 
30 expended $4 but less than $5 per thousand valuation for the support 
of their pubHc schools. 
26 received half reimbiUBcment. 
4 presented no claim. 
36 expended less than $4 per thousand valuation for the support of their 
public schools and, hence, were not entitled to reimbursement. 

The names of the towns receiving this reimbursement, to- 
gether with the amounts received by each town, are given in 
the following table: — 
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Reimbursements for High School Expenditures incurred during 
School Year 1913-14: 
The following reimbursements were made by the State dur- 
ing the year ending Nov. 30, 1915, for expenditures for high 
school tuition and high school transportation incurred during 
the school year 1913-14: — 

A. Reimbursement of high school tuition: — • 

Southampton was reimbursed in full for tuition expend- 
itures for 23 pupils (21 in Easthampton High School; 
2 m Westfield High School), $1,185 00 

B. Reimbursement of high school transportation: — 

Bellingham was reimbursed for one half of its trans- 
portation expenditures for 26 pupils (11 in Franklin 
High School; 15 in Milford High School), ... 286 65 

Enfield was reimbursed in full for transportation expend- 
itures for 22 pupils (19 in Athol High School; 3 in 
Belchertown High School), 789 91 

Southampton was reimbursed for one half of its trans- 
portation expenditures for 22 pupils (20 in East- 
hampton High School; 2 m Westfield High School), 180 08 

C. Reimbursement of high school transportation, specially 

authorized by chapter 32, Resolves of 1915: — 
Sturbridge was reimbursed in full for transportation 
expenditures for 25 pupils attending Hitchcock Free 
Academy, Brimfield, 484 20 



Total, $2,925 84 

IV. Registration of Teachers. 
Statistics for the Year 1915. 
The results of the year show a considerable increase in the 
number of teachers registered, in the number placed, and also 
in the total salaries received by these teachers. 





Teachers registered. 








Nov. 30, 1913. 


Nov. 30, 1914. 


Nov. 30, 1915. 


High school teachers, 

Elementary school teachers, .... 
Special teachers, ...... 


142 
149 
73 


380 
503 
216 


659 
924 
341 








Trtt4^1fl 


364 


1,099 


1,924 
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Positions filled. 



From 

October. 1912, 

to Nov. 30, 

1013. 



From 

Nov. 30, 1913, 

to Nov. 30, 

1014. 



From 

Nov. 30, 1014. 

to Nov. 30, 

1015. 



Superintendents of schools, . 
High school principals, . 
Elementary school principals, 
High school teachers, 
Elementary school teachers, . 
Special positions. 

Totals, . . . . 



3 

2 
27 
52 
8 



101 



3 

4 
1 

40 
136 

43 



227 



13 
13 
10 
57 
135 
74 



302 



Estimated total salaries of teachers placed, 1014, . , 1140,000^ 

Estimated total salaries of teachers placed, 1015 $220,000^ 

Total number of towns and cities in which teachers have been placed, 1014, 113 

Total nimiber of towns and cities in which teachers have been placed, 1015, 1Q8 

/ 

Teachers registered with the Bureau are being sought for 
many higher salaried positions than has been the case in pre- 
vious years. This confirms a prediction previously made, — 
that the Bureau would render its best service to teachers by 
registering them early in their teaching career, keeping in com- 
municaftion with them, and helping them to secure better 
places as their development warrants. Thirty-two teachers 
have secured regular positions more than once through the 
Bureau. 

Statistics for the current year are not available, but the 
total number of changes in the Massachusetts teaching force is 
probably not less than the number for the school year 1914-15. 
In that year 1,364 teachers new to Massachusetts schools were 
employed in the State, outside the city of Boston. This takes 
no account of the changes in teachers caused by moving from 
one community to another. A conservative statement would 
be that there were from 1,500 to 1,700 changes in the teaching 
force of the State outside Boston. No information is available 
as to how many of these teachers obtained positions without 
the services of any teachers' agency. Many teachers obtain 

^ Returns not entirely complete. 
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positions through normal schools^ and college appointment 
bureaus, through acquaintance in their home towns, through 
the examination systems of some cities, and in a variety of 
other ways. 

Advisory Committee on Teachers' Registration Bureau. 
Under date of Dec. 7, 1914, the commissioner wrote to five 
superintendents of schools a letter, in which he said: — 

The time has arrived when I would like to have for this Bureau the con- 
structive advice of a few representative superintendents of schools. I am 
therefore asking if you will be one of a committee of five to act for the next 
year, commencing January 1, as an advisory committee to the Bureau of 
registration. I shall imdertake that early in your service, Mr. Hamilton 
shall see you and talk over matters with you, and that perhaps once or 
twice in the course of the year you will be called, together with Mr. 
Hamilton and myself and possibly some members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in order that we may discuss past progress and future policies. It is 
my desire that this committee shall be so. composed that one, member 
shall represent a large city, one a small city, one a large town, one a 
small town, and one a union superintendency. 

The five superintendents addressed accepted the invitation, 
and the membership of the committee is made up as follows: — 

J. H. Van Sickle, Springfield; I. F. Hall, North Adams; E. W. Robinson, 
Webster; B. J. Merriam, Marblehead; C. L. Randall, Dracut Union. 

This committee has had one meeting and discussed several 
propositions set forth in a memorandum previously submitted 
by Mr. Hamilton. Several suggestions of value in carrying 
out the work resulted. Advice on specific points of practice 
has been obtained from the members of the committee by sub- 
sequent correspondence. It is expected that other meetings 
will be held during the forthcoming year. 

Co-operation ivith College Appointment Bureaus, 
During the year a letter based upon the following statement 
was sent to the several colleges in Massachusetts: — 

1 Out of 825 graduates of Maanohuaetts nonnal sohools 889 obtained positions through these 
schools. 
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During the current school year the attention of agents of the Board has 
been called to the work of college appointment biu:eaus in supplying 
teachers. As investigation shows that most of the Massachusetts colleges 
are prepared to render valuable service, it has seemed advisable to direct 
the attention of superintendents to the service of these bureaus. 

Inquiry among superintendents has brought out the fact tha^ several 
have never been apprised of the complete arrangements a number of col- 
leges have for registering and following up the work of their graduates 
engaged in teaching. To the end of promoting a more complete under- 
standing between these appointment bureaus and Massachusetts super- 
intendents, officials in all Massachusetts colleges were asked to prepare 
a statement for the News Bulletin. 

Replies were received from officials of Boston University, 
Clark College, Harvard University, Jackson College, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Mt. Holyoke College, Radcliffe 
College, Simmons College, Tufts College and Wellesley College. 

These statements were edited and published in the April, 
1915, News Bulletin issued by the Board of Education. This 
publication is sent to the superintendents of schools, high school 
principals, chairmen of school committees, and others through- 
out the State. 

The agent in charge of the Bureau visited the following 
colleges during the year, and addressed members of the senior 
classes taking educational work: Boston University, Clark 
College, Jackson College, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Mt. Holyoke College, RadclifTe College, Simmons College, Smith 
College, and Wellesley College. In these addresses he discussed 
fully the work of the Registration Bureau, and also the re- 
quirements of the Massachusetts Board of Education regarding 
certification of teachers. As a result of these efforts, members 
of the graduating classes registered with the Bureau in larger 
numbers than in any previous year. 

State Teachers* Employment Bureaits in Other States. 
Under date of Nov. 2, 1914, the United States Department 
of Education issued a circular in which it stated: 

(a) Three States have special laws establishing State Teachers' Em- 
ployment Bureaus: Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan. 

(6) Three State departments of education maintain employment 
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bureaus without special State laws authorizing them: Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Indiana. 

,(c) Informal lists of teachers are kept in other State educational de- 
partments for the use of inquiry of employers: Louisiana, Maryland. 

The New Hampshire Legislature of 1915 passed a special enactment 
authorizing the State superintendent to conduct a teachers' employment 
bureau. 

The circular issued by the United States Department of Education 
points out that the two most successful of these agencies are Minnesota 
and Massachusetts. 

The 1915 statistics are not yet available from Minnesota, but under 
date of Oct. 15, 1914, that bureau reported as follows: — 

Teachers registered between June 23, 1913, and Oct. 1. 1914, . 940 

Teachers placed between June 23, 1913, and Oct. 1, 1914, .... 684 
Salaries of teachers placed, ........ $365,965 

The manager of the Minnesota Bureau assures the writer that the totals 
for the current year will be much larger than for the preceding year. 

Correspondence with officials in New Jersey and Connecticut indicates 
that these departments are ready to assimie larger responsibihties in the 
matter of placing teachers whenever the employers of teachers are ready 
to support the policy and the legislatures are ready to appropriate the 
necessary fimds. 

V. Superintendents of Schools. 
Certification of Superintendents of Schools. 

The Board of Education, as required by chapter 215 of the 
Acts of 1904, determines by examination or otherwise the 
qualifications of candidates for the position of superintendent 
of schools in a union. 

In accordance with the above provision of law, the Board 
now issues preliminary and permanent certificates of eligibility 
to appointment to a position as superintendent of schools in a 
union. 

{Term Certificate. — Prior to July 1, 1913, a Term certificate, vaUd for 
one, three or five years, was granted by the Board of Education. This 
certificate is continued in force, but is available only for persons who 
secured certification as superintendents of schools in vmions prior to July 
1, 1913. The Term certificate is renewable at the pleasure of the Board of 
Education.) 
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1. Preliminary Certificate. 

The Preliminary cerHficaie, valid for three years, ^ is granted either On 
(a) examination, or (6) credentials. (Heretofore the Preliminary certifi- 
cate could be secured only by examination.) 

(a) Requirements for Certification by Examination. 

1. EdwxAion, — Completion of a college or normal school course, or 
the equivalent. 

2. Professional Training. — Familiarity "with educational theory, prac- 
tice and history, and with the school law of Massachusetts, as shown by 
oral examination. 

3. Experience. — A record of at least two years' satisfactory teaching 
or supervision, or both. 

4. Examination. — The candidate must pass an examination in the 
following subjects: — 

School laws of Massachusetts. 
School organization, administration and supervision. 
Aims, com'ses and methods in elementary schools, with especial refer- 
ence to rural schools. 

Aims, courses and methods in high schools. 
History of education and educational sociology. 

(b) Requirements for Certification on Credentials. 

1. Academic. — A normal school diploma, or bachelor's degree, or 
equivalent education. 

2. Experience. — At least three years' experience as a superintendent 
of schools, the successful character of which shall be established by evi- 
dence acceptable to the Board of Education. 

3. Professional Study. — Completion of courses in an approved college 
or university equivalent in amount to at least nine year hours work, 
including the subjects of school administration and supervision, and 
educational theory and practice. The candidate is also to present a 
thesis ^ on some phase of the work of a superintendent of schools. This 
thesis should show that the applicant has an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the superintendent of schools. 

4. Such further evidence as the Board may require to establish that the 
candidate is possessed of the personal and professional qualifications 
requisite for a superintendent of schools. 

' The three years shall date from the time the holder of the certificate enters on his work aa 
a superintendent of schools in Massachusetts. 

> A special study or thesis equivalent to the thesis required for a master's degree, already pre- 
pared in a oollege course in education, may be accepted in lieu of this requirement. 
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Each candidate for a Preliminary certificate will be given an oral exam- 
ination to determine his general qualifications and special equipment for 
the work of a superintendent of schools. 



2. PermaniSnt (Life) Cbbtificate. 

A Permanent (life) certificate shall be granted to any superintendent of 
schools in service in Massachusetts who meets all the following condi- 
tions: — 

1. Prior Certification. — The holding of a superintendent's Term or 
Preliminary certificate, granted by the Board of Education. 

2. Experience. — Successful service as a superintendent of schools in 
Massachusetts for at least three continuous years subsequent to secur- 
ing a Term or Preliminary certificate. The Board of Education may 
require a report on the work of the applicant from representatives of the 
Board. 

3. Professional Study and Training. — (a) Completion of studies in 
educational theory equivalent to a semester course. ^ This requirement 
may be met by attendance on regular courses, including those of summer 
sessions, in an approved institution, namely, coUege, imiversity or normal 
school. 

(6) Presentation of a thesis on some topic in school supervision, school 
organization or management. This paper is to be based on a knowledge 
of actual school conditions, must be satisfactory to the Board of Education, 
and is to be prepared after the appUcant has secured his Term or Pre- 
liminary certificate. It is desirable that the thesis should be written after 
some experience in supervision. 

3. Revocation of Certificate. 

The Board of Education reserves the right to revoke any certificate 
when, after investigation, it is convinced that the holder thereof is incompe*- 
tent or is otherwise manifestly imfitted to serve aa a superintendent of 
schools. 

The results of the qualifying examination of superintendents 
of schools for each year are as follows: — 

> A semester course oonsists of three exercises i>er week for a term of eighteen to twenty weeks. 
Two courses in any approved simimer school of at least five weeks' session shall be considered 
equivalent to a semester course. 
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Ybar. 



1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907, 
1908. 
1909, 



Number 
oertifioated, 



7 
14 
23 
15 
10 
21 



Y«AR. 



1910. 
1911. 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 
1915, 



Number 
certificated. 



19 
7 
21 
15 
14 
9 



The classes of certificates held are as follows: — 

Permanent certificate, 1 

Preliminary certificate, 30 

Term certificate, 145 



List of Superintendents of Schools, alphabetically arranged, with 
their Superintendencies. 



SXTPBRZNTKNDBNTS. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 




Abbott, Winthrop P.. 


$2,300 


Greenfield, 




Aldrich, George I., . 


4,520 


Brookline, . 


Brookline. 


AUen, Herbert L., . 


1,800 


Dalton, . 


Dalton. 


Allison, J. Francis, . 


2,100 


Andover, . 


Andover. 


Andrew, William W., 


2,950 


Salem, 


Salem. 


Anthony, John C, . 


3,000 


Meboee, . . . 


Melrose. 


Armstrong, George P., 


2,500 


Behnont, . 


Belmont, Burlington. 


Atwell, Franodlo G., 


2,000 


Hopedale, . 




AtweU, Willard B., . 


2,300 


Wakefield, . . . 


Wakefield. 




2,500 


Adams, 


Adams. 


Bales, Harold C, 


1,500 


Granville. . 


Granville, Sandisfield, South- 
wick. Tolland. 
Quinoy. 


Barbour, Albert L., . 


3,500 


Quincy, 


BarUett,ElwinI.,» . 


2,000 


Spencer, . 


Spencer. 


Bates, Charles H.. . 


2,200 


Middleborough, 


Middleborough. 


Belisle, Hector L., . 


3,500 


Fall River. 


Fall River. 


Bemis, Qeorgfi M., . 


2,550 


Revere, 


Revere. 


Benedict, Frank H.. 


1,660 


Coohituate, 


Dover, Sudbury, Wayland. 


Bennett, Robert K., 


1,800 


Stoughton, 


Stoughton. 


Blodgett, Samuel F., 


1.700 


Randolph, . 


Avon, Holbrook, Randolph. 




1,700 


Dighton, . 


Berkley, Dighton, Rehoboth. 



1 Also teacher in high school. 
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List, of superintendents of schools, alphabetically arranged, with their super- 
intendmcies — Contdnued. 





Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Bragdon, Frederick E., . 


11.500 


West Brookfield, 


New Braintree, Sturbridge, West 

Brookfield. 
Newton. 


Bragg, Mabel C. Aas't, . 


2,200 


Newtonville, 


BramhaU, Robert I., 


1,700 


Holden, . 


Holden, Oakham. Pairton. Rut- 
land. 
Montague. 


Brick, Francis S., 


2,000 


Turners Falls, .. 


Brooks, John D., 


2.300 


Gloucester. 




Burke, Jeremiah E., Ass't, 


5,496 


Boston, 


Boston. 


Carr, Ernest P., 


2,100 


Marlborough, . 


Marlborough. 


Carver, Arthur H.,i . 


2.500 


Lexington, 


Lexington. 


Caswell, Almorin 0., 


2,100 


Milford, . 


Milford. 


Chaoe, Seth Howard, 


2,700 


Beverly, . 


Beverly. 


Chaffin, W. E., . 


1.900 


Soituate, . 


Duxbury, Marshfield, Scituate. 


Chalmers, James, 


3,000 


Fitchburg, 


Fitchburg. 


Chester, J. D.W.,» . 


1,700 


Nahant, . 


Nahant. 


Chidester, Albert J., 


1,700 


Warren, 


Holland, Wales, Warren. 


Churchill, Samuel B., 


1,800 


Stockbridge, . 


Stockbridge. 


Clapp, George I., 


2,200 


Woburn, . 


Woburn. 


Clark, Charles S., . 


3.500 


Somerville, 


Somerville. 


Clarke, George B., . 


1,600 


Leicester, . 


Charlton, Leicester. 


Cobb, E. Schuyler, . 


2,000 


Winchendon, 


Ashbumham, Winchendon. 


Coe, George A., 


1,500 


Kingston, 


Halifax, Kingston, Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
Freetown, Gosndd, Westport. 


Coggins, William L.. 


1,800 


95 Rotch Street, New 

Bedford. 
Barre, 


Cole, Albert 8., 


1,900 


Barre, Hardwiok, Petersham. 


Congdon, F. K., 


8,000 


Northampton, . 


Northampton. 


Corbin, F. E.,* . 


2,250 


Southbridge, 


Southbridge. 


Cox, George W., 


2.000 


Ware, 


Ware. 


CroweU, Charles A., Jr., . 
Cummings, Leslie 0., 


2,000 
2,000 


Vinejrard Haven, 
Franklin, . 


Chilmark, Edgartown, Gay 
Head, Oak Bluffs, Tisbury, 
West Tisbury. 

Franklin, Wrentham. 


Dame, Dana P., ^ 


2,200 


North Andover, 


North Andover. 


Davis, John C, 


2,000 


Canton, . 


Canton. 


Davison, Frank P., . 
De Coudres, Thomas H., . 


1,500 
1,900 


Charlemont, 
Grafton, . 


Charlemont, Hawley, Heath, 

Rowe. 
Grafton, Upton. 


DeMeyer, John E., . 


2,200 


Abington, . 


Abington, Bridgewater. 


Dempeey, Clarence H., . 


3,500 


Haverhill, . 


Haverhill. 


Douglas, Frank A.,* 


2.700 


Winthrop, . 


Winthrop. 


Drown, Carroll H., . 


1,850 


WestMedway, . 


Holliston, Medway, Sherbom. 



I Also xnindpal of high school. 



* Also principal of grammar school. 
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Ldst of superintendents of schools, dIphaheticaUy arranged, with their super- 
intendendes — Continued. 



SUPBBZMTENDBNTB. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendendes. 


Dyer, Franklin B., . 


$10,000 


Boston, 


. Boston. 


Eaton, Charles M..» . 


2,400 


Weston, . 


. Weston. 


Eldredge. William F., 


1,400 


Rookport, . 


. Rookport. 


Evans, Oemon C, . 
Falee. Lewis A.. 


1,500 
2,400 


115 Lincoln S 

Worcester. 
Attleboro, . 


treet. Auburn. Sutton. 
. Attleboro. 


Farley, George L., . 


3,760 


Brockton, . 


. Brockton. 


Fausey, John R., 


2,300 


West Springfield 


. West Springfield. 


FellowB, Ernest W., . 


2,700 


lYamingham, 


lYamingham. 


Ferguson, Chaunoey C, . 


2,100 


Millbury, . 


. MiUbury. Oxford. 


Fisher. C. Edward, . . 


2,000 


Westfield, . 


. Westfield. 


Fitts, Edward P., . 


1,580 


Mansfield. . 


. Hamilton. Mansfield. Sharon. 


Fitts, Austin H.. 


2,200 


Norwood. . 


. Norwood. 


Fitsgerald, Michael E., . 


5,000 


Cambridge. 


. Cambridge. 


Fuller. Robert J., . 


2,200 


North Attleboro 


ugh. North Attleborough. 


Oalflor. George H., . 


1,800 


Hyannis, . 




Gardner, Harry E., . 


1,600 


Hinsdale. . 


. Hinsdale. Peru, Washington, 

Windsor. 
. Clinton. 


Gibbons. Thomas F., 


2,100 


Clinton, . 


Goodhue, Elbridg© W., . 
Graves, S. Monroe, . 


1,500 
2,800 


Haydwiville, 
WeUesley Hills. 


. Chesterfield, Williamsburg, 

Worthington. 
. WeUesley. 


Gray, John C, . 


3,000 


Chioopee. . 


. Chioopee. 


Grout, Edgar H.. 
Gushee, Walter E.. . 


1,800 
2,000 


East Bridgewate 
Ludlow. . 


r, . East Bridgewater, West Bridge- 
water. 
. Agawam, Ludlow. 


Haines, T.M., . 


1,600 


Rockland. . 


. Rockland. 


Hall, I. Freeman, 


2,500 


North Adams. 


. North Adams. 


Hall, Wells A„i . , 


2.500 


Concord Jimotio 


n, . Concord. 


Harrington, Arthur C, . 


1,700 


North Adams. B 


0x83, Clarksburg, Florida, Monroe. 
Savoy. 
. Plymouth. 


Harris, Charles A., . 


2,200 


Plymouth. 


Harrub, H. W.. 


2.500 


Taunton, . 


. Taunton. 


Hayes, James 8., 


1,700 


Rockland. . 


. Hanover. Hanson, Norwell. 


Haynes, Edwin L., . 


2,000 


Methuen. . 


Methuen. 


Herron, Schuyler F., 


2,050 


Winchester. 


. VTinchester. 


Hill, Frank H., 


2,100 


LitUeton. . 


. Acton. Carlisle. Littleton, West- 
ford. 
. Dedham. 


Hine. Roderick W., . 


2,300 


Dedham. . 


Hobeon, Clifton H., . 


2,100 


Pahner. . 


. Pahner. 


Holman, Carl, . 


2,200 


Fahnouth, . 


. Fahnouth. 


Hopkins, L. Thomas, 


1,700 


Yarmouth Port. 


. Brewster, Dennis, Yarmouth. 



1 Also principal of high sohooL 
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List of superintendenU of schools, (dphabeticaUy arranged, vnth their super- 
intendendes — Continued. 



Sdpbbintbndbnts. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendenciee. 


Howard, Elmer F., . 


11.800 


East Northfidd. 


Gill. Leyden. Northfield, War- 
wick. 
Hingham. HulL 


Howard. Nelson G., . 


2.660 




Humphrey, Cheeter W., . 


2,000 


R^hester. 


Carver. Lakeville. Raynham. 

Rochester. 
Lynn. 

Foxborough. Norton, Plainville. 


Jackson, Charles S., . 
Jenkins, Ira A., 


3,200 
1.900 


25 West Baltimore 

Street, Lynn. 
Foxborough. 


Johnson, Frank C, . 

Jones, Asa M 

Jones, Burr F 


2,100 
2.000 
1,600 


Ayer. , . . . 
Baldwinsrille. . 
Ameebury. 


Ayer. Boylston. Shirley. West 

Boylston. 
Hubbardaton, PhiUipston. Roy- 

alston. Templeton. 
Ameebury. 


Judkins, Clarence L., 


1,700 


Uzbridge. 


Ifbuglas. Uxbridge. 


Keith, AUen P.. 


4,000 


New Bedford, . 


New Bedford. 


Keyee,A. H 


2,400 


Needham. . 




]Qng, Theodore W., . 
Kingman, Frederic W., 


1,600 
2.160 


West Stockbridge, . 
Walpole, . 


Alford. Egremont. Richmond. 

West Stockbridge. 
Walpole. 


Knight, Frederic B., 


1.700 


Ipswich. . 


Ipswich. 


Knight, Herman C, 


1.800 


Townsend. 


Ashby, Lunenburg. Townsend. 


Knox, Herman N., . 


1.800 


Wareham. . 


Marion. Wareham. 


Lamphrey, Leila M., Ass't, 


1.900 


Lawrence, . 


Lawrence. 


Lary, Stanley C.,t . 


2.000 


Cohaaset. . 


Cohasset. 


Lewis, Alvan R., 


1.600 


Belchertown. . 


Belchertown. Enfield. 


Lewis, Homer P., 


4.600 


Worcester. . 


Worcester. 


Loring, Everett G., • 
Lyman, C. S., . 


1.600 
2.800 


Lanesborough. . 
Hudson. . 


Cheshire, Hancock. Lanesbor- 
ough. New Ashford. 
Groton. Hudson. Lincoln. 


Mackin,JohnC..* . 


1,800 


Manchester. 


Manchester. 


Marsh, Frank M., . 


3.000 


Milton. . 


MUton. 


Marshall. Farnsworth G., . 


2.800 


Maiden. . 


Maiden. 


Martin. Robert W.. . 


1.660 


Ashfield. . 


Ashfield. Cummington. Goshen. 
Plainfield. 

Boxford, Georgetown, Grove- 
land. Rowley. 

Holyoke. 


MoCann, Joeiah S.. . 


1.700 


Groveland. 


MoSherry, Francis, . 


3.375 


Holyoke, . 


Melcher, 8. A 


2.600 


Whitinsville, . 


Northbridge. 


Merriam, Burr J., 


2.000 


Marblehead. . 


Marblehead. 


Merrill, Leon 0., 
MiUer, William D., . 


1.600 
2.000 


Himtington. 
Easthampton. . 


Blandford. Huntington. Mont- 
gomery. Russell. 

Easthampton. Southampton, 
Westhampton. 

Boxborough. Maynard. Stow. 


Millington, William H., 


1.800 


Maynard. . 


Mitchell. Walter G.. . 


1.200 


Williamstown. . 


Williamstown. 


MoUoy. Hugh J., 


3,000 


LoweU, . 


Lowell. 


Moore. William C. . 


1.800 


Newburyport. . 


Newburyport. 



^ Also principal of high school. 



* Also principal of grammar school. 
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List of superintendents of schools^ alphabetically arranged^ with their super- 
intendendes — Continued. 



SIIPKRINTBNDB24T8. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 




Musan, Mary A. S., Ass't, 


12,400 


Fall River. 


FaU River. 


Nickereon, Fred H.. . 


3.000 


Medford, . 


Medford. 


Nimfl, Wedoy E.. . 


1,700 


Orange. . 


Orange. 


Parker, Walter S., Aae't, . 


5,500 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Parkinson, William D., . 


2,600 


Waltham. . 


Waltham. 


Parlin, Frank E., 


3.000 


Chelsea, . . . 


Chelsea. 


Paull, Austin R., 


1.900 


Pepperell. . . . 


Bolton. Dunstable. Harvard. 

Pepperell. 
Weymouth. 


Pearson, Parker T^, . 


2,200 


East Weymouth. 


Pennell, Charles M.. 


1,800 


Pkx>yino6town. . 


Ptovinoetown. Truro. Wcllfleet. 


Perry, William H., . 


3,425 


Leominster, 


Leominster. 


Persons, Clair G., . 


3,000 


Pittsfield. . 


Pittsfield. 


Phippe, HarrieJ.,1 . 


2.400 


North Easton, . 


Easton. 


Pratt, Henry H., 
Price. ^Tilfred H., . 


1.700 
2.200 


119 Stote Street, New- 

biuyport. 
Watertown, 


Merrimac. Newbury. Salisbury, 

West Newbury. 
Watertown. 


Prior, Charles F., 


2.400 


Fairhaven, 


Acushnet, Fairhaven, Matta- 

poisett. 
Dartmouth. 


Prior, Leon E., . 


1,700 


South Dartmouth. . 


Purdom, J. Leslie. 1 . 


3.000 


Great Barrington. 


Great Barrington. 


Patney, Walter E., . 


1,500 


Ashland, . . . 


Ashland, Hopkinton. 


Rafter, Augustine L., Ass't, 


5.500 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Randall, Charles L., 


2,400 


97 18th Street. Lowell, 


Dracut. North Reading, Tewks- 
bury. Tjmgsborough. Wilming- 
ton. 

Amherst. Pelham. 


Reed, Carroll R., 


2.800 


Amherst. 


Reynolds, Fordyce T., . 


2.200 


Gardner, . 


Gardner. 


Richards, CUnton J., 


1.800 


Hatfield. . 


Bemardston. Hadley. Hatfield. 


Richardson, Charles C, . 
Ripley, Mrs. EUor C, Ass't, 


1,600 
5.406 


North Dana, . 
Boston, 


Dana. Greenwich. New Salem. 

Preecott. 
Boston. 


Robinson, Albert, . 


2.300 


Peabody. . 


Peabody. 


Robinson, Ernest W., 


2.650 


Dudley. . 


Dudley, Webster. 


Rollins, Arthur S., 1 . 


2.100 


Tiancaster. . 


Lancaster. 


Safford.AdelbertL.,i 


2.800 


Reading, . 






'2.000 


Danvers. . 


Danvers. 


Sanderson. William H., . 


1.700 


Chester. . 


Becket. Chester, Middlefield. 


ScuUy.JohnF... 


2.900 


Arlington, . 


Arlington. 


Sheridan. Bernard M., 


3.500 


Lawrence, . 


Lawrence. 


Sims, William F., . 


2.000 


Saugus, 


Saugus. 


SmaU. Alberto W.. . 


1.500 


Chelmsford Centre, . 


Chelmsford. 



^ Also x»rincipal of high school. 
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I/wf of superintendent of schools, alpkabeticaUy arranged, with their super- 
intendencies — Concluded. 



SUPERIKTKNDBNTB. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Smith. Abbie A., Aas't, . 


11.000 


Everett, . 


Everett. 


Smith. Arthur W.. . 


1.500 


Shelbume Falls. 


Buckland. Cokain, Shelburne. 


Stanton. MiB. Marion W.. . 


1.500 


Lee 


Lee. Monterey. Otis. Tyringham. 


Stearns, Mrs. Cora A., 


1.550 


Wendell Depot. 


Erving, Leverett, Shutesbury. 

Conway. Deerfield, Sunderland, 

Whately. 
New Be^ord. 


StUes, Chester D.. . 
Stuart. Josephine, Ass't. . 


1.700 
2,400 


South Deerfield, 
New Bedford. . 


Taft, Leanora E.. 
Taylor. Randall L., . 


1.650 
1.800 


40 Hish Street. Spring- 
Blackstone. 


Longmeadow, Wilbraham. 
Blaokstone. Seekonk. 


Tenney, Fred C, 


1.500 


North Brookfield. . 


Brookfield. North Brookfield. 


Thompson. Frank V.. Asst., 


5.496 


Boston. . 


Boston. 


TirreU. Edwin S..» . 


1.500 


Nantucket. 


Nantucket. 


Tower. Alfred 0.. . 
Tucker. Charles A.. . 


1.600 
1.800 


Sheffield. . 
Lenox, 


Mount Washington, New Marl- 
borough, Sheffield. 
Lenox. 


Van Omum. Frederick B., 
Van Sickle. James H.. . 


1.950 
5,000 


Northborough, . 
Springfield. 


Berlin, Northboroiigh, Shrews- 
bury, Southborough. 
Springfield. 


Vining. Eugene C..1 . 


1.800 


BiUerica. . 


BiUerica. 


Waldron. Harry C. . 
Wallace. B. Hobnes. . 


1.700 
2.000 


16 Vine Street. Leom- 
inster. 
Westborough. . 


Princeton, Sterling, Westminster. 
Westborough. 


Walter. Charles W.. . 


1.800 


South Swansea. 




Ward. W. Scott. 


2.200 


Athol. 


Athol. 


Webber, Arthur B.. . 


2.400 


Stoneham. 


Bedford. Stoneham. 


West, Melvin J.. 
Wheeler, Frederic A., 


1.800 
1,800 


MUlis. 
Monson. . 


Medfield. Millia, Norfolk, West- 
wood. 
Brimfield, Monson. 


Wheeler, Ulysses G.. 


4.500 


Newtonville. 


Newton. 


Whitman. Herbert L.. 


1,900 


BuBsards Bay. . 


Bourne. Mashpee, Sandwich. 


Whitman, WillardM., 


2,100 


Swamx)8Cott, 


Swampsoott. 


Whitney. Fairfield. . 


3,000 


Everett. . 


Everett. 


Whittemore. Frederic E.. . 


1,750 


South Hadley Falls. . 


Granby, South Hadley. 


Wiggin. Ralph L.. . 


2.000 


South Braintree. 


Braintree. 


Willard. Edgar L.. . 


2,000 


Natick. . 


NaUck. 


Williams. Harvey R.. 
Williams, Loring G.. 


2,000 
2,000 


Wenham. . 
Harwich. . 


Essex. Lynnfield. Middleton. 

Topsfield. Wenham. 
Chatham. Eastham. Harwich. 

Orleans. 
Whitman. 


Wyman. Elwood T.. . 


2.000 


Whitman. . 


(Total. IW.) 









^ Also principal of high school. 
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Table of SuperirUendency Unions. 
Index to towns in the table. 

[Note. — The ntunber procoding the name of the town is that of the superintondenoy union in 
which the town is to bo found in the following table.] 



34 Acton. 


14 Buckland. 




29 Acnshnet. 


37 Burlington. 




60 Agawam. 


34 Carlisle. 




55 Alford. 


51 Carver. 




38 Amherst. 


30 Charlemont. 




65 Ashbumham. 


57 Charlton. 




31 Ashby. 


23 Chatham. 




36 Afihfield. 


47 Cheshire. 




3 Ashland. 


7 Chester. 




49 Auburn. 


54 Chesterfield. 




41 Avon. 


26 Chilmark. 




67 Ayer. 


72 Clarksburg. 




5 Barre. 


14 Cohain. 




7 Becket. 


59 Conway. 




74 Bedford. 


36 Cummington. 




63 Belchertown. 


48 Dana. 




22 Bellingham. 


59 Deerfield. 




37 Belmont. 


17 Dennis. 




56 Berkley. 


56 Dighton. 




6 Berlin. 


42 Douglas. 




39 Bemardston. 


32 Dover. 




73 Blackstone. 


10 Dracut. 




40 Blandford. 


62 Dudley. 




66 Bolton. 


66 Dunstable. 




15 Bourne. 


1 Duxbury. 




58 Boxborough. 


16 East Bridgewater. 




27 Boxford. 


23 Eastham. 




67 Boylston. 


4 Easthampton. 




17 Brewster. 


19 East Longmeadow. 




8 Brimfield. 


26 Edgartown. 


• 


11 Brookfield. 


55 Egremont. 
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Superintendency Unions — Continued. 



63 Enfield. 


28 Holliston. 


43 Erving. 


22 Hopedale. 


50 Essex. 


3 Hopkinton. 


29 Fairhaven. 


2 Hubbardston. 


72 Florida. 


40 Huntington. 


70 Foxborough. 


46 Kingston. 


71 Franklin. 


51 LakeviUe. 


69 Freetown. 


47 Lanesborough. 


26 Gay Head. 


44 Lee. 


27 Georgetown. 


57 Leicester. 


25 Gill. 


43 Leverett. 


36 Goshen. 


25 Leyden. 


69 Gosnold. 


34 Littleton. 


12 Grafton. 


19 Longmeadow. 


24 Granby. 


60 Ludlow. 


61 Granville. 


31 Lunenburg. 


48 Greenwich. 


50 Lynnfield. 


27 Groveland. 


1 Marshfield. 


39 Hadley. 


15 Mashpee. 


46 Halifax. 


29 Mattapoisett. 


19 Hampden. 


58 Maynard. 


47 Hancock. 


52 Medfield. 


20 Hanover. 


28 Medway. 


20 Hanson. 


22 Mendon. 


5 Hardwick. 


64 Merrimac. 


66 Harvard. 


7 Middlefield. 


23 Harwich. 


50 Middleton. 


39 Hatfield. 


13 Millbuiy. 


30 Hawley. 


52 Millis. 


30 Heath. 


72 Monroe. 


45 Hinsdale. 


8 Monson. 


41 Holbrook. 


44 Monterey. 


35 Holden. 


40 Montgomery. 


18 Holland. 


53 Mount Washington. 
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Superintendenq/ Unions — Continued 


47 NewAfihford. 


51 Rochester. 


33 New Braintree. 


30 Rowe. 


64 Newbury. 


27 Rowley. 


53 New Marlborough. 


2 Royalston. 


48 New Salem. 


40 Russell. 


52 Norfolk: 


35 Rutland. 


6 Northborough. 


64 Salisbury. 


11 North Brookfield. 


61 Sandisfield. 


25 Northfield. 


15 Sandwich. 


10 North R^^Ading. 


72 Savoy. 


70 Norton. 


1 Scituate. 


20 NorwelL 


73 Seekonk. 


26 Oak Bluffs. 


53 Sheffield. 


35 Oakham. 


14 Shelbume. 


23 Orleans. 


28 Sherbom. 


^ 44 Otis. 


67 Shirley. 


13 Oxford. 


6 Shrewsbury. 


35 Paxton. 


43 Shutesbury. 


38 Pelham. 


68 Somerset. 


46 Pembroke. 


4 Southampton. 


66 Pepperell. 


6 Southborough. 


45 Peru. 


24 South Hadley. 


5 Petersham. 


61 SouthwicL 


2 Phillipston. 


9 Sterling. 


36 Plainfield. 


74 Stoneham. 


70 Plainville. 


58 Stow. 


46 Plympton. 


33 Sturbridge. 


48 Prescott. 


32 Sudbury. 


9 Princeton. 


59 Sunderland. 


21 Provincetown. 


49 Sutton. 


41 Randolph. 


68 Swansea. 


51 Raynham. 


2 Templeton. 


56 Rehoboth. 


10 Tewksbury. 


55 Richmond. 


26 Tisbury. 
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61 Tolland. 


33 West Brookfield. 


50 Topsfield. 


34 Westford. 


31 Townsend. 


4 Westhampton. 


21 Truro. 


9 Westminster. 


10 Tyngsborough. 


64 West Newbury. 


44 Tyringham. 


69 Westport. 


12 Upton. 


55 West Stockbridge. 


42 Uxbridge. 


26 West Tisbuiy. 


18 Wales. 


52 Westwood, 


18 Warren. 


59 Whately. 


25 Warwick. 


19 WUbraham. 


45 Washington. 


54 Williamsburg. 


32 Wayland. 


10 Wilmington. 


62 Webster. 


65 Winchendon. 


21 Wellfleet. 


45 Windsor. 


43 WendeU. 


54 Worthington. 


50 Wenham. 


71 Wrentham. 


67 West Boylston. 


17 Yarmouth. 


16 West Bridgewater. 
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UNIONS. 



Valua- 
tion of 



estate, 

April 1, 

1914. 



Num- 
ber of 
schools, 
1019-14. 



Each town's 

share op 8upkrim- 

tsndent's — 



Service. Salary. 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



Superin- 

tendent's 

salary. 



Duxbury, . 
Marshfield, 
Scituate, . 

HubbardstoD, 
Phillipston, 
Royafston, 
Templeton, 

Ashland, . 
Hopkinton, 

Easthampton, . 

Southampton, 

Westhampton, 

Barre, . 

Hardwick, 

Petersham, 

Berlin, 

Northborough, 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborough, 

Beoket, 
Chester. . 
Middlefield, 

Brimfield, . 
Monson, . 

Princeton, 
Sterling, . 
Westminister, 

Draout, 

North Reading, 
Tewksbury, 
Tyn^b<Ht>ugh, 
Wilmington, > 



Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, 



Grafton, . 
Upton, 

MiUbury, . 
Oxford, 

Buckland. 
Colrain, . 
Shelburne, 

Bourne, 
Mashpee, . 
Sandwich, 



East Bridgewater, 
West Bridgewater, 

Brewster,* 

Dennis, 

Yarmouth, 



1888 



1889 
1869 



1889 
1889 



1889 



1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1911 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 

1892 
1892 
1892 

1892 
1892 
1892 



1892 

1903 
1892 
1892 



S3.640,339 
2,613,780 
5,697,535 

757,226 

311,753 

748,477 

1.974,746 

1,459.065 
1,889,140 

7,494,160 
573,954 
266,468 

2,724.100 
2.906,135 
1,152,425 

647,995 
1,926,775 
2,725,936 
2,316.178 

651,934 
843,038 
214,802 

641.800 
1.907,625 

1,485.128 

1.270.940 

977,225 

2,531.647 
982,734 

1,692,115 
707,786 

1,980,716 

1,407,002 
2,000,428 

3.243.720 
1,268.640 

3,213,293 
1,268,640 

1.985.428 

900,162 

1,927,538 

7,831,825 

266,000 

1,426.250 

2,655.347 
1,641,549 

863,995 
1,372.485 
2.620.964 



11 
8 
12 

7 
4 
8 
16 

9 
12 

32 
8 
6 

14 
15 
6 

6 

7 

13 

25 

6 
12 
7 

7 
22 

9 
11 
12 

18 
4 
8 
4 

13 

13 
10 

21 
10 

21 
17 

8 
15 
9 

14 
2 
10 

18 
15 

4 

12 
9 



S250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

150 00 

75 00 

150 00 

875 00 

800 00 
450 00 

450 00 
187 50 
112 50 

300 00 
300 00 
150 00 

107 14 
214 29 
214 28 
214 29 

186 00 
427 50 
136 50 

225 00 
525 00 

150 00 
800 00 
300 00 

270 00 
60 00 

120 00 
60 00 

240 00 

375 00 
375 00 

562 50 

187 50 

450 00 
300 00 

225 00 
300 00 
225 00 

337 50 

75 00 

337 50 

375 00 
375 00 

120 00 
360 00 
270 00 



1416 67 



250 00 
125 00 
250 00 
625 00 

500 00 
750 00 



312 50 
187 50 

500 00 
500 00 
250 00 

178 57 
357 15 
357 13 
357 15 

310 00 
712 50 
227 50 

375 00 
875 00 

250 00 
500 00 
500 00 

450 00 
100 00 
200 00 
100 00 
400 00 

625 00 
625 00 

937 50 
312 50 

750 00 
500 00 

375 00 
500 00 
375 00 



125 00 
562 60 

626 00 
626 00 

200 00 
600 00 
450 00 



11.900 00 
2,000 00. 

1,500 00 
2,000 00 

1,900 00 

1,950 00 

1,700 00 

1,800 00 
1,700 00 

2,400 00 

1.500 00 
1,900 00 
2,100 00 
1,500 00 

1,900 00 

1,800 00 
1,700 00 



1 Added in 1911. 



* Added Oct. 17, 1903, by decree of State Board of Education. 
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Superintendent of Bchoola. 



William E. Chaffin, Sdtuate, 



Asa M. Jones, Baldwinsville, 



Walter K. Putney. Ashland, 



William D. Miller, Easthamp- 
ton. 



Albert S. Cole, Barre, 



Frederick B. Van Orman, 
Northborough. 



William H. Sanderson, Ches- 
ter. 



Frederic A. Wheeler, Monson, 



Harry C. Waldion, 16 Vine 
Street, Leominster. 



Charles L. RandaU. 97 18th 
Street, Lowell. 



Fred C. Tepney, North Brook- 
field. 

Thomas H. DeCoudres, Graf- 
ton. 



Chauncey C. Ferguson, Mill- 
bury. 

Arthur W. Smith, Shelbume 
Falls. 

Herbert L. Whitman, Bus- 
sards Bay. 



Edgar H. Grout, East Bridge- 
water. 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Yar- 
mouth Port. 



Joint coMMrrrEE. 



Chairman. 



Edgar L. Hitchcock, Marsh- 
field Hills. 



William A. Wheeler, East 
Templeton. 



Lewis D. Drawbridge, Hop- 
kinton. 

Rev. Franz Wilier, Easthamp- 
ton. 



Dr. George A. Brown, Barre, 



Seth H. Howes, Southbor- 
ough. 



Clayton B. Cone, Chester, . 



Robert V. Sawin, Brimfield, 



William M. Roper, Jr., Prince- 
ton Depot. 



Wilbur A. Patten, Tewksbury, 



Dr. Mary H. Sherman, Brook- 
field. 

Francis M. McGarry, Grafton, 



Homer S. Joelin, Oxford, 

George W. Halligan, Shelburne 

Dr. Samuel M. Beale. Sand- 
wich. 



Clinton P. Howard, West 
Bridgewater. 

Edmund W. Eldridge, Yar- 
mouth. 



Secretary. 



Charlee S. Short, Sdtuate. 



Mrs. Rose E. Coleman (Bald- 
winsville), Templeton. 



Florence M. Thompson. Ash- 
land. 

Charlee N. Ix>ud, Westhamp- 
ton. 



O. A. TutUe (Gilbertville), 
Hardwick. 



Edwin S. Corey, Northbor- 
ough. 



Merton E. Johnson. Becket. 



Dr. E. W. Capen, Monson. 



Mis. Elisabeth G. Devere, 
Sterling. 



Edward S. Lewis, Wilmington. 

James W. Wall, Brookfield. 
I. Plummer Taft, West Upton. 

Walter B. Home, Millbury. 
Charlee W. Trow, Buckkmd. 



Anna M. Starbuck (Bourne- 
dale), Bourne. 



Corelli C. Alger, West Bridge- 
water. 

George A. Baker, Dennis. 
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UNIONS. 



Valuar 
tioDof 



estate, 

AprU 1, 

1914. 



Num- 
ber of 
schools, 
1913-14. 



Each town's 

8HABK or 8UPXBXN- 

tkndxnt'b — 



Servioe. 



Salary. 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



Holland,! . 

Wales, 

Warren, 

East Longmeadow, 
Hampden^ 
Longmeadow, 
WUbraham, 

Hanover, . 
Hanson, . 
Norwell, . 

Provineetown, 
Truro, » . 
Wellfleet, . 

Belli ngham, 
Hopediale, . 
Mendon, . 

Chatham.* 
Elastham, . 
Harwich, . 
Orleans, . 

Grauby, 
South Hadley, 

Gill, . . 
Leyden, * . 
Northfield, 
Warwick, . 

Chilmark,« 
Edgartown, 
Gay Head, 1 
Oak Bluffs, 
Tisbury, . 
West Tisbury, 

Boxford,* . 
Georgetown, 
Groveland, 
Rowley, . 

HoUiston, . 
Medway, . 
Sherborn, . 

Acushnet, . 
Fair haven, 
Biattapoisett, 

Charlemont, 
Hawley, . 
Heath, i . 
Rowe, 

Ashby. 

Lunenburg,* 

Townaend, 



1902 
1893 
1893 

1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1902 
1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1903 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1895 
1901 
1895 
1895 

1897 
1895 
1902 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1912 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1896 
1896 
1896 

1897 
1897 
1897 

1897 
1897 
1902 
1807 

1897 
1905 
1897 



1116,133 

259.358 

2,562.028 

1,256,140 

475,157 

3.298.570 

1.415,869 

2,131,860 
1.483.510 
1,176,620 

2.423.370 
423.085 
842,310 

1.004,290 

6.705.900 

717,575 

1,711,560 

490.016 

1.673.208 

3,836.689 

663,320 
3,330,901 

603.251 

227,965 

1,485.405 

469,188 

395.951 

1,380.610 

46.028 

1.947,600 

2,018,966 

756,983 

1,607.673 
1,321,663 
1,265.388 
2.174.327 

2,034.952 
1,790,895 
2.393,436 

1,164,020 
4,226,832 
1,895,663 

684,799 
253.564 
235.723 
263,564 

644.386 
1.506.291 
1,419,974 



1 
2 
14 



6 
12 

10 
10 
8 

21 
5 
6 

10 
12 
6 



12 
5 

7 
23 

6 
6 
10 
8 

2 

7 
1 
7 
8 
4 

6 
8 
12 



13 
13 



20 
7 



Ms 
^4s 

Ml 
t 



%0 

t 

\ 

\ 

%0 



150 00 
100 00 
600 00 

260 00 
125 00 

125 00 
250 00 

260 00 
250 00 
260 00 

522 74 
113 63 
113 63 

260 00 
260 00 
250 00 

232 76 

77 59 

310 34 

129 31 

160 00 
600 00 

160 00 
150 00 
300 00 
160 00 

75 00 
150 00 

87 60 
187 50 
187 50 
112 60 

150 00 
150 00 
300 00 
150 00 

300 00 
300 00 
150 00 

126 00 
600 00 
126 00 

270 00 
240 00 
120 00 
120 00 

160 00 
226 00 
376 00 



183 33 

166 67 

1,000 00 

416 67 
208 33 
208 33 
416 67 

416 66 
416 67 
416 67 

871 22 
189 39 
189 39 

416 67 

416 67 

387 93 
129 31 
617 24 



260 00 
1,000 00 

260 00 
260 00 
600 00 
260 00 

125 00 
260 00 
62 60 
312 50 
312 50 
187 60 

260 00 
260 00 
500 00 
250 00 

600 00 
500 00 
260 00 

208 33 

208~33 

460 00 
400 00 
200 00 
200 00 

260 00 
375 00 
626 00 



11.700.00 
1,660.00 

1,700 00 
1,800 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 

1,760 00 
1,800 00 

2,000 00 

1.700 00 

1.850 00 
2,400 00 
1,600 00 

1,800 00 



1 Added in 1902. 

s Added Oct. 17, 1903, by decree of State Board of Education. 

« Added in 1901. 
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Superintendent of schools. 



Albert J. Chidester, Warren, . 

Leonora E. Taft, 40 High 
Street, Springfield. 

James S. Hayes, Rockland, . 



Charles M. Pennell, Province- 
town. 



Francello Q. Atwell, Hopo- 
dale. 

Lorinf G. Williams, Harwich, 



Frederic E. Whittemore, South 
Hadley Falls. 

Elmer F. Howard, East North- 
field. 



Charles A. Crowell, Jr., Vine- 
yard Haven. 



Jonah S. McOann, QroveJand, 



Carroll H. Drown, West Med- 
way. 



Charles F. Prior, Fairhaven, 



FVank P. Davison, Charle- 
mont. 



Herman C. Knight, Town- 



JOXMT COiailTTBB. 



Chairman. 



Dr. John E. Dalton, Warren, 



Mervin H. Pease, Ludlow, 
R, F. D. No. 2. 



Dr. Clarenoe L. Howes, Han- 
over. 



Andrew T. Williams, Province- 
town. 



Lyman Cook, Milford, 
R. F. D. 



Harrie D. Handy, Harwich, 



Charles A. Judd, South Had- 
ley Falls. 

Leon R. Alexander, North- 
field. 



Ulyseee E. Mayhew, West Tis- 
bury. 



Albert L. Wales, Groveland, 



Henry P. Dickinson, HoUis- 
ton. 



C. Julian Tuthill. Mattapoi- 
sett. 



J. C. Burrington, Charlemont, 



Albert S. Howard, Townsend, 



•Secretary. 



Rev. Olney I. Darling, Warren. 



Evanore O. Beebe, North Wil- 
braham. 



Carrie M. Ford, NorwelL 
John B. Dyer. Truro. 
Frank J. Dutoher, Hbpedale. 



Mrs. Margaret E. Gigger, 
Chatham. 



Frank M. Graves, Granby. 
W. W. Coe. Northfield. 



Anson M. Luce (Vinesrard 
Haven), Tisbury, R. F. D. 
No. 1. 



C. Atherton Holmes, George- 
town. 



Dr. John H. Wyman, Medway. 
Walter E. Tripp, Acushnet. 
Mabel P. Sears, Charlemont. 



Mrs. Frederick C. Cross, Lu- 
nenburg. R. F. D. 



« Added in 1897. 
» Added in 1912. 
• Added May 16, 1905, by decree of State Board of Education. 
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33 



84 



85 



46 



UNIONS. 



Dover, 

Sudbury, 

Wayland, 

New Braintxee, 
Sturbridge, 
Weet Brookfield, 

AotOD, 

Carlisle, 1 . 

Littleton, . 

Westford, . 

Holden, 

Oakham, . 

Paxton, . 

Rutland, . 

Ashfield. . 
Cummington, 
Goshen, 
Plainfield, . 

Belmont,* . 
Burlington, 

Amherst, . 
Pelham, . 

Bemardston, 
Hadley. . 
Hatfield, . 

Blandford, 
Himtington, 
Montgomery, 
Russell, . 

Avon, . 

Holbrook, 

Randolph, 

Dou^as, 
tJxbridge, 

Erving, 
Leverett, 
Shutesbury, 
WendeU. 

Lee, . 
Monterey, 
Otis, . 
Tyringham, 

Hinsdale, 
Peru, . 
Washington, * 
Windsor, 

Halifax, 
Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton, 



1898 

1808 
1888 
1808 

1808 
1011 
1808 
1808 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1010 
1000 

1901 
1001 

1001 
1901 
1001 

1001 
1901 
1001 
1001 

1001 
1901 
1001 

1001 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1001 
1901 
1912 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 



Valua- 
tion of 



estate, 

April 1, 

1914. 



$8,885,497 
1,408.570 
3.014.601 

413,369 
041,730 
005,414 

3,435.035 

493.405 

1,232,570 

3,356,503 

1,857,783 
367,774 
407,048 
017.325 

838,305 
357,670 
238,001 
194,882 

8,826,320 
997,624 

6,731.635 
439,173 

568.150 
3,043,212 
1,091,877 

605,403 

705.940 

159.060 

1,718,036 

1,116.003 
1.700,733 
2,883,750 

1,308.564 
4.021.370 

1.076,742 
392,000 
344,102 
512,869 

2,781,713 
381.003 
302,963 
361,507 

746,603 
167.356 
200.875 
295.222 

673,100 
1,682,480 
1.166.515 

457,043 



Num- 
ber of 
schools, 
1913-14. 




7 
11 

3 

11 
7 

10 
8. 
7 

15 

16 
5 
3 
6 

10 
7 
3 
5 

25 
8 

21 
5 


13 
13 

9 
10 

4 
10 

10 
14 
17 

13 
37 



5 

3 

4 

14 
3 
6 
3 

10 
3 
4 
6 

8' 
12 
8 
3 



Each town's 

8HABB or SUPEBIN- 

tbndkmt'b — 



Service. Salary. 



Mo 



%o 
%o 

1%0 

^s 

%6 

Ms 

% 
% 

Mo 
Mo 
Mo 
Mo 

^Ms 
Ms 
Ms 
Ms 

Mo 
Mo 
Mo 
Mo 

Ms 
Ms 
Ms 
Ms 



1150 00 
225 00 
375 00 

225 00 
300 00 
225 00 

206 25 

75 00 

150 00 

318 75 

875 00 
112 50 
75 00 
187 50 

300 00 
240 00 
00 00 
120 00 

637 50 
112 50 

600 00 
150 00 

150 00 
278 57 
32148 

175 00 

250 00 

75 00 

250 00 

200 00 
250 00 
300 00 

300 00 
450 00 

300 00 
187 50 
112 50 
150 00 

860 00 
150 00 
150 00 
90 00 

300 00 
112 50 
150 00 
187 50 

100 00 
300 00 
250 00 
100 00 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



1375 00 
625 00 

375 00 
500 00 
375 00 

343 75 
125 00 
250 00 
531 25 

685 00 
187 50 
125 00 
312 50 

500 00 
400 00 
150 00 
200 00 



187 50 



250 00 

250 00 
464 28 
535 72 

291 67 
416 67 
124 99 
416 67 

333 38 
416 67 
500 00 

500 00 



500 00 
312 50 
187 50 
250 00 

600 00 
250 00 
250 00 
160 00 

500 00 
187 50 
250 00 
312 60 

166 66 
500 00 
416 67 
166 67 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



11,650 00 
1,500 00 
2.100 00 

1.700 00 

1,650 00 

2.500 00 
2,800 00 
1.800 00 

1,500 00 

1,700 00 

1,700 00 
1.550 00 

1,500 00 

1,600 00 

1,500 00 



1 Added in 1911. 



* AddKd to Bedford-Burlington union in 1910. 
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Superintendent of Bchools. 



Joint ooioamB. 



Chairman. 



Secretary. 



Frank H. Benedict, Coohitu- 
ate. 



Frederick E. Bragdon, West 
Brookfield. 



Frank H. Hill, Littleton, . 

Robert I. Bramhall, Hdden, 

Robert W. Martin. Aahfield, . 

Qeorge P. Armstrong, Bel- 
mont. 

Carroll R. Reed, Amherst, . 
Clinton J. Richards, Hatfield, 

Leon O. Merrill. Huntington, 



Samuel F. Blodgett, Ran- 
dolph. 



Clarence L. Judkins, Ux- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Cora M Stearns, Wendell 
Depot. 



Mrs. Marion W. Stanton, Lee, 



Harry E. Gardner, Hinsdale, 



George A. Coe, Kingston, 



John Day (Fiskdale), Stur- 
bridge. 



Bertram E. Hall. West Acton, 

William C. Temple, Rutland, 

William Hunter, Ashfield, . 

Dr. L. B. Clark, Behnont, . 
Eugene P. Bartlett, Amherst. 
Clifton Johnson. Hadley, 



Edmund H. Cross, Hunting- 
ton. 



Samuel B. Field. Holbrook, 



Charles W. Scott. Uzbridge. 



Nathan J. Hunting. Shutes- 
bury. 



D. M. Wilcox, Lee. 



Thomas A. Friseell, Hinsdale. 



John M. Monroe (BrsrantviUe). 
Pembroke, R. F. D. 



George F. Poutasse. Wayland. 



Bowman S. Beeman. Ware, 
Box 223. 



Charles O. Presoott, Westford. 



Jennie M. Fairbanks. Holden. 



George B. Church. Shelburne 
Fafls. R. F. D. 



James McLaughlin. Burling- 
ton. 

C. S. Walker. Amherst. 
John E. Morse. Hadley. 



Dr. Percy A. ShurUeff. Bland- 
ford. 



Dr. George V. Higgins, Ran- 
dolph. 



Gilbert W. Rowley, East 
Douglas. 

Mrs. Effie L. Bowen. Wendell. 



J. J. Hassett. Lee. 



Thomas F. Ryan. Hinsdale. 



Oscar C. Swopo. Kingston. 



* Added June 7, 1912. by decree of State Board of Education. 
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J 


UNIONS. 


1 


Valua- 
tion of 
assessed 
estate, 
April 1, 
1914. 


Num- 
ber of 
sohooLs, 
101^14. 


Each town's 

SHARE or SDPSBIM- 
TBNDB2«T*S — 


State 
aid to 
each 
town. 


Superin- 
tendent's 


1 


Service. 


Salary. 


salary. 


47 


Cheshire, > . . . 
Hanoookt . . 
Laneeboroui^, 
New Aahford; . . 


1012 
1002 
1002 
1002 


$871,879 
416.280 
696.648 
71,470 


8 
6 
6 

1 




1262 60 

187 50 

262 50 

37 60 


$437 50 

312 60 

437 60 

62 60 


$1,600 00 


48 


Dana 

Greenwich, . . 
New Salem, . . 
Preeoott, ... 


1002 
1902 
1002 
1002 


461308 
262.648 
406.760 
210.220 


4 
2 

7 

4 


1 


176 4? 
88 24 
806 82 
176 47 


204 12 
147 06 
614 70 
294 12 


1,600 00 


40 


Auburn, , 
Sutton, . . . 


1002 
1002 


1.780.000 
1,469.941 


18 
17 


^ 


875 00 
375 00 


626 00 
625 00 


1,500 00 


60 


Lynnheld.1 ! ] 
Middleton.* . . 
Topefield,i . . 
Wenharn, . . . 


1002 
1012 
1005 
1012 
1002 


1.267.966 
1.814.360 
929.822 
4.070.601 
8.308.260 


8 
6 

4 
5 
7 


»%0 


906 25 
131 25 
112 50 
112 60 
187 60 


348 76 
218 76 
187 60 

812'60 


2.000 00 


61 


Carver, 

UkeWlle, . . . 
Raynhani, ^ 
Rochester, . . 


1002 
1002 
1012 
1002 


2,096.180 

1.284.000 

913.080 

1.089,968 


10 
7 
8 
8 


%0 


226 00 
168 76 
187 50 
168 76 


876 00 
281 25 
812 50 
281 25 


2,000.00 


62 


Med6eld,». . . 

Millis 

Norfolk, . . . 
Westwood, . . 


1008 
1002 
1002 
1002 


2.656.804 
1.396.436 
1,163.852 
4.471,046 


7 
8 
6 
8 


1 


187 50 
187 50 
187 50 
187 60 


812 50 
812 50 
812 50 


1,800 00 


63 


Mount Washington, 
New Marlborough, 
Sheffield. . . . 


1002 
1002 
1002 


141,882 

878.775 

1,117.986 


8 
12 
14 


He 


76 00 
286 00 
800 00 


125 00 
475 00 
650 00 


1.600 00 


64 


Chesterfield, . . 
Williamsburg, . . 
Worthington, . 


1002 
1002 
1002 


862.601 

1.160.351 

874.074 


6 
14 

8 


1 


187 60 
375 00 
187 60 


812 60 
625 00 
812 50 


1,600 00 


66 


Alford, . . . 
Egremont, 
Richmond, . . 
West Stookbridge, . 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 


200.400 
686.516 
610.338 
683.860 


3 
8 
6 
7 


%9 


118 42 
118 42 
236 84 
276 32 


197 87 
197 87 
394 78 
460 53 


1,600 00 


66 


Berkley, . . . 
Dighton. . 
Rehoboth, . . 


1902 
1902 
1902 


668,587 
1.406.687 
1.043.218 


8 
18 
15 


Mi 


150 00 
300 00 
300 00 


250 00 
500 00 
600 00 


1,700 00 


67 


Charlton, . . . 
Leioetiter, . . . 


1902 
1902 


1.440.680 
2.553.278 


16 
21 


^ 


375 00 
375 00 


625 00 
625 00 


1.600 00 


68 


Boxborough, . . 
Maynard, . 
Stow, .... 


1902 
1902 
1902 


288.183 
4.132.045 
1.156.688 


4 

26 

7 


Mo 


75 00 
460 00 
225 00 


125 00 
875*00 


1,800 00 


60 


DJe^fiSTci. ; ; ; 

Sunderland. . . 
Whately, . . . 


1903 
1903 
1908 
1903 


812.002 

2.500,582 

682.270 

720,606 


10 
15 
6 
6 




170 55 
827 60 
137 65 
105 30 


299 26 
546 00 
229 25 
175 50 


1,700 00 


fiO 


Agawam, . 
Ludlow, . . . 


1903 
1903 


2.018.387 
5.465.018 


17 
27 


t 


300 00 
450 00 


600 00 


2,000 00 


61 


Granville, . . . 
Sandisfield, . . 
Southwick, . . 
Tolland, . . . 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1908 


633.207 
438.292 
011.460 
260,684 


10 
7 

12 
1 


»%00 

3H 


225 00 

187 60 

262 50 

75 00 


376 00 
312 50 
437 60 
135 00 


1,500 00 


62 


Dudley, . . . 
Webster, . . . 


1903 
1903 


2,120.506 
8.442.301 


16 
26 


$ 


250 00 
600 00 


416 67 


2,660 00 



1 Added in 1912. 

• Added Biay 16, 1905, by decree of State Board of Education. 
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Superintendent of schoolB. 



Joint couummm. 



Chsirman. 



Secretary. 



Everett O. Loring, Lanesbor- 
ough. 



Charlee C. Riohardson, North 
Dana. 



Osmon C. Eyana, lift Lincoln 
Street, Worcester. 

Hanrey R. WiiUamt, Wen- 



Chester W. Humphrey, 
Rochester. 



MelvinJ.West.MUlis, . . 

Alfred O. Tower, Sheffield, . 

Elbridxe W. Ooodhue, Hay- 
denville. 



Theodore W. King, West 
Stockbridge. 



Mortimer H. Bowman, Digh- 
ton. 



George B. Clarke, Leicester, 



William H. Millington, May- 
nard. 



Chester D. Stiles, South Deer- 
field. 



Walter E. Oushee, Ludlow, . 
Harold C. Bales, Granville. 

Ernest W. Robinson, Dudley, 



George Z. Dean, Cheshire, 



William BuUard, North New 
SaTem. 



William T. Duvall, Auburn, 
Box 8. 

Frank S. Perkins, Middleton, 



Harmon S. Baboook, Rayn- 
ham Center. 



John C. MulvehiU, Westwood, 



Edwin L. Boardman, Shef- 
field. 



Thomas K. UUey, Chester- 
field. 



George A. Germann, Great 
Barrington, R. F. D. No. 1. 



J. S. Place, Dighton, . 

M. Daniel Woodbury, Charl- 
ton. 

Burpee C. Steele, Boxborough, 
Charles Mcdine, Sunderland, 

Albert A. Gove, Ludlow, . 
CharlesM. Arnold, Southwick, 

Spaulding Bartlett, Webster, 



Dr. Franklin C. Downing, 
Lanesborough. 



Mrs. Nellie M. Brown. North 
Dan*. 



Arthur C. Merrill, Sutton. 



Adeline P. Cole, South Hamil- 
ton. 



Ellis G. Cornish, Carver. 



Roy K. Clark, MiUis. 



Z. H. Cande, Sheffield, R. F. 
D. No. 1. 



William H. Baker, Chester- 
field. 



Rev. William M. Crane, Rich- 
mond, R. F. D. 



George H. Walker, North 
Dighton. 

F. Willard Trask,. Leicester. 

John G. Peck, Stow. 



James Campbell, South Deer- 
field. 



Perdval V. Hastings, Agawam. 



Mrs. Emma L. Stow, Gran- 
ville Center. 



J. Joseph Giles, Dudley, R. F. 
D. No. 1. 



• Added in 1908. 
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Superintendency Unions — Concluded. 






^ 


UNIONS. 


<S 


Valua- 
tion of 
aseeesed 
estate, 
April 1. 
1014. 


Num- 
ber of 
Mhook, 


Each town's 

SHARE OP SUPSROr- 

tendsnt's — 


State 
aid to 
each 
town. 


Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 


z 


1013-14. 


Service. 


Salary. 


.63 


Belchertown, . 
Enfield. . . . 


1004 
1004 


1082,330 
825.700 


16 
7 




1640 00 
210 00 


1000 00 
360 00 


$1.500 00 


64 


Merrimac. » 
Newbury. . 
Saliabury. . . . 
^est Newbury. . 


1012 
1005 
1006 
1005 


1,343.676 
1.580.230 
1.475.406 
1.075.806 



8 

7 


't 
t 


262 60 
160 00 
160 00 
187 60 


437 60 
250 00 
260 00 
312 60 


1.700 00 


66 


AshbumhAin, . 
Winchendon. . 


1005 
1005 


1,277.006 
4,343.633 


11 
20 




250 00 
600 00 


416 67 


2,000 00 


66 


Bolton. . . . 
DanflUble." . . 
Harvard, . 
Pepperell. . . . 


1000 
1011 
1000 
1000 


760,402 

400.056 

1.808,606 

2,358.667 


6 
3 

4 


1 


150 00 

76 00 

160 00 

375 00 


250 00 
125 00 
250 00 
625 00 


1,000 00 


67» 


Ayer 

BoylBton, . 

West BoylBton,' 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


2.320.136 
644.804 

1,310,006 
004,306 


11 

4 
7 
8 


Mo 


300 00 

75 00 

160 00 

226 00 


600 00 
126 00 
250 00 
875 00 


2,100 00 


68 


Swansea. . 


1000 
1000 


1,706,666 
1,808,820 


16 
14 


^ 


376 00 
375 00 


626 00 
626 00 


1,800 00 


60 


Freetown, . 
Goenold,* . . . 
Westport, . . . 


1011 
1016 
1011 


). 070.680 

818.868 

2,386,750 


10 
10 




262 50 

37 60 

450 00 


437 60 

62 50 

760 00 


1300 00 


70 


Foxborough, . 
Norton. . . . 
Plainviile. . . 


1011 
1011 
1011 


2.734.175 
1,666,500 
1,042,012 


16 
10 
6 


%0 


875 00 
226 00 
150 00 


625 00 
375 00 
260 00 


1,000 00 


71 


Franklin. . . . 
Wrentham, . . 


1011 
1011 


4,707,425 
1,660,846 


28 
8 


t 


625 00 
225 00 


375*00 


2.000 00 


72 


Clarkubors, . . 
Florida. . . 
Monroe, . 
Savoy, . . 


1012 
1012 
1012 
1012 


208,373 
370.072 
186.660 
104305 


7 
6 
2 
7 


7^0 


226 00 
150 00 
150 00 
226 00 


375 00 
250 00 
250 00 

376 00 


1.700 00 


73 


Blackstone, . . 
Seekonk, . . . 


1013 
1013 


2.453,286 
1,707,065 


26 
H 


^ 


500 00 
250 00 


833 33 
416 67 


1.800 00 


74 


Bedford, . . . 
Stonehara, . . 


1015 
1016 


1,858,077 
5,005,362 


4 
26 


I 


150 00 
600 00 


250 00 


2.400 00 



Note. — 235 towns in unions. — 216 State-aided. 10 not State-aided. 

> Added in 1012. 

> Added in 1011. 

* Union No. 67, formed Sept. 20, 1000, by decree of State Board of Education. 
« Added in 1016. 
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SiiperirUendency Unions — Concluded. 



Superintendent of schools. 


Joint coicmtttcs. 


Chairman. 


Secretary. 


Alvan R. Lewis. Belohertown. 

Henry H. Pratt. 119 State 
Street. Newburyport. 

E. Schuyler Cobb. Winchen- 
don. 

Austin R.PauU.PeppereU. . 

Frank C. Johnson. Ayer, . 

Charles W. Waiter. South 
Swansea. 

WUliam L. Conins. 05 Rotch 
Street. New Bedford. 

Ira A. Jenkins, Fozborouch, 

Leslie 0. Cummingi, Frank- 
lin. 

Arthur C. Harrincton, North 
Adams. Box 83. 

Randall L. Taylor. Black- 
stone. 


Mrs. M. RosilU Bark>w. En- 
field. 

Frederick C. Grant, 86 Grove 
Street. Merrimao. 

Rev. AUred Free, Winchen- 
don. 

Rev. Dudley R. Child. Pep- 
perell. 

Albert W. Hinds. West Boyl- 
ston. 

John D. HiHon, Swansea. . 

Rev. John W. Reynolds (As- 
sonet), Freetown. 

Willis M. Fuller. PlainviUe. . 

Elbridge J. Whitaker. Wren- 
tham. 

James Wheeler. Fkwida, 

Dr. Thomas F. Roche. Black- 
stone. 

Dr. Ross K. Whiton. Bedford. 


RosweU Allen. Belchertown. 

Irvine A. French. 2 Elm 
Street. Salisbury. 

Mrs. Elisabeth E. Eeese. Ash- 
Frank S. Hamblin. Bolton. 

Aucustus R. Wood (Central 
Village). Westport. 

John E. Warren. Mansfield. 
R. F. D. 

Sokm Abbott. Franklin. 

John Henderson (Britfsville). 
Clarksburg. 

Henry W. Brown. Attleboro. 
R.F.D.No.4. 



NoTB. ~ Of the foregoing unions, those numbered 23. 20. 88 and 51 were authorised by tpooial 
acts of the Legislature. 

The financial years of ail the unions date from July 1. with toe exception of that numbered 
07. which dates from October 15. 
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VI. Conferences. 
Conferences with School Committees. 

A wide variety of practice obtains in the methods followed 
in the administration of public schools throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The powers, duties and responsibilities of school 
oflScers have not been adequately defined. The absence of a 
clear understanding on the part of school officers as to their 
duties causes many embarrassing situations, and serious diffi- 
culties often occur in the management of the schools of cities 
and towns. 

In some communities the administration of the schools is 
based upon sound business practice, while in others the admin- 
istrative procedure is based mainly on custom. 

With a view to improving the administration of schools, a 
series of conferences with school committees' was held through- 
out the State in the spring of 1914. At each of the confer- 
ences there was a good representation from the school committees 
in the area. The total number of' school committee members 
in attendance was 301. The number of towns represented was 
228. In addition to school committee members, 113 superin- 
tendents of schools and 57 citizens interested in the work of 
the schools were in attendance. 

The aim of these conferences was to bring before school 
committees statements of the approved practice in the admin- 
istration of schools. Comparisons were made between the 
procedures followed in different parts of the State. Suggestions 
were presented on the best form of organization of school 
committees, on methods of holding meetings, and on the duties 
of tlie school committee. A series of propositions bearing upon 
the efficient conduct of the schools was presented and discussed 
at each meeting. 

The Board of Education was represented on the program by 
David Snedden, Commissioner of Education, William Orr, 
Deputy Commissioner, and Francis G. Wadsworth, agent in 
charge of elementary education. At each conference there was 
associated with the representatives of the Board a superin- 
tendent of schools. The superintendents selected for this serv- 
ice were: 
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F. S. Brick, Montague. 

Austin H. Fittz, Norwood. 

Robert J. Puller, North Attleborough. 

F. W. Kingman, Walpole. 

C. S. Lyman, Hudson. 

B. J. Merriam, Marblehead. 

C. L. Randall, Dracut. 



Clinton J. Richards, Hadley. 

E. W. Robinson, Webster. 
Chester R. Stacy, Eaaton. 

F. A. Wheeler, Monson. 
H. R. Williams, Wenham. 
L. G. Williams, Harwich. 



The list of conferences, with the names of places, the number 
in attendance, and the number of towns represented, is given 
herewith: 



Placb. 


Date. 




Number of 

towns 
represented. 


Vineyard Haven, 


March 12, . . . 


21 


7 


Bridgewater, 










March 20, 






31 


14 


Harwich, . 










March 24, 






86 


14 


Fitohburg, 








'. 


March 31, 






34 


17 


South FVivminffhatn , 










April 8, 






82 


16 


Ipswich, 










April?, 






27 


10 


BoBton, 










April 10, 






68 


40 


Greenfield, 










April 14, 






51 


22 


Salem, . . 










April 17. 






10 





Northampton, . 










April 21, 






18 


8 


Worcester, . 










April 28. 






62 


20 


Springfield. 










Mayl, 






27 


14 


Great Barrington, 






. 




May 5, 






16 





North Adams, . 










May 8, 






21 


11 


FaU River, 










May 12, 






18 


8 


Totals, 
















471 


228 



Conferences mth Superintendents of Sclwols. 
Instead of the one-day conferences with superintendents of 
schools held at normal schools throughout the State, whereby a 
small group of superintendents assembled in each case for con- 
sideration of topics, the Board of Education in co-operation 
with the superintendents of schools conducted a one-week con- 
ference for superintendents, held at Cambridge, from June 28 
to July 3. Over 100 superintendents of schools were in attend- 
ance. The principal value of the one-week conference b 
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that thereby superintendents of schools have an opportunity 
to become closely acquainted with one another, to understand 
each other's points of view, and to establish a spirit of good 
fellowship. Such a conference also affords an opportunity for 
a thorough discussion of the various topics brought up for con- 
sideration. 

One of the important matters that came before this confer- 
ence was a consideration of the courses of study for grades 1 to 
6, prepared by superintendents of schools, in co-operation with 
the Board of Education. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the superintend- 
ents in attendance: — 

Resolved, That we express to the State Board of Education our appreci- 
ation of the professional profit we have derived from this conference and 
our desire that these conferences be held annually ; 

That we thank the president and fellows of Harvard University for 
their hospitality in furnishing us with a meeting place for this conference 
and for the coiu*tesies they have extended to us during the conference; 

That the State Board of Education be asked to appoint representatives 
to serve with a committee from this body to prepare legislation which shall 
more clearly define and differentiate the functions of school committees 
and school superintendents; and that we favor legislation that shall make 
void the election of any teacher not nominated by the superintendent of 
schools; 

That we believe in the State certification of all superintendents and 
teachers and favor the enactment of legislation at the earliest possible 
moment to bring about these results; 

That we favor a more equitable system of taxation for raising and dis- 
tributing monej^ for the support of the public schools of the State; 

That the custom of holding State institutes should be revived and that 
the Legislature should appropriate sufficient funds for the support ther^f ; 

That colleges offering coiUTses in education be requested to give credit 
toward graduation for practice teaching done in approved high schools; 

That we appreciate the evident willingness of the normal schools to 
receive suggettions and to co-operate with the superintendents in improving 
the quality of the teaching in the schools of the State; 

That we approve of differentiation in courses of study in the last two 
years of the granmiar schools in all communities where such differentiation 
is practicable; 

That we favor the thorough trying out of the State courses of study now 
in preparation to the end that there may be greater imiformity in educa- 
tional practice and less loss of time when a child moves from one com- 
munity to another. 
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In addition a fecial resolution was passed approving the 
grant of retirement allowances to members of the Teachers* 
Retirement Association who, after twenty-five years of service, 
withdraw from teaching or superintending on account of dis- 
ability. 

Conferences vdth Teachers in Vocational Schools. 

The third annual conference of teachers in Massachusetts 
State-aided vocational schools was held in Boston May 7 and 
8, 1915. The program of the conference was built around two 
central ideas: one was to bring up for discussion the most 
difficult features of teaching encoimtered in the various phases 
of vocational education; the other was to divide the groups of 
teachers so that those vitally interested in the topic under 
discussion could be present. Both ideas were thoroughly cov- 
ered. 

The plan of carrying on a general meeting immediately fol- 
lowed by round-table discussions by several allied groups 
simultaneously in different rooms enabled a large range of im- 
portant discussions to take place within a short period of time. 
It b interesting to note that 78 papers were read in the boys' 
industrial school section, 39 in the girls' trade section, and 25 
in the girls' homemaking section. These papers represent the 
contributions of the directors, department heads, and nearly 
every full-responsibility teacher in the full-time day industrial 
schools. The material presented has been of such value to the 
teachers that steps are now being taken to print the entire pro- 
ceedings, so that they can be studied by all teachers at their 
leisure. 

Conferences with High School Teachers of Civics. 
A series of conferences with teachers of civics in the high 
schools was held by Clarence B. Kingsley, representative of the 
Board of Education, in the fall of 1915, at the following places: 
Worcester, Fitchburg, Boston, Hyannis, North Adams and 
Springfield. 
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Teachers* InstUvies. 
Teachers' institutes were held in 1915 as follows: — 



Date. 


When held. 


Number 
pretont. 


Towns repreMnted. 


Jan. 25. . 
Sept. 17, 


Blackstone, 
.Northborough, . ^. 


45 
60 


Blackstone, Seekonk. 



VTI. State-aided Vocational Education. 

Seventy-seven State-aided vocational schools, classified as 
administrative units (with a separate director in charge), arc in 
operation in 39 cities and towns of the Commonwealth. On 
this basis of classification there were reported in the seventy- 
eighth annual report of the Board of Education 47 schools in 
36 cities and towns. 

The following schools were established during the school 
year 1914-15: — 



Table No. 1. — Roster of State-<nded iH)C(ai(mal schools. 

1. SSYBN SCHOOLS SSTABLXBHSD DUBINQ SCHOOL TBAB SbPT. 1, 1914, TO AUO. 31, 

1915. 



NaMB or SCHOOL. 



Date of 
opening. 



Boston Coothuiatbn School, 

Clinton Vocational Acrioultnral Department, 

Holyoke Day Vocational School, 

Essex County School of Homemaldng, 

Attleboro Evening Industrial School, 

Reading Vocational Agricultural Department, 

Lawrence Part-time School of Homemaking, 



Sept., 1914 

Sept., 1914 

Sept., 1914 

Sept., 1914 

Oct., 1914 

April, 191S 

April, 191S 



2. FOUB SCHOOLS B8TABLI8HBD 8INCB SbPT. 1, 1915. 



Leominster Vocational Agricultural Department, 
New Salem Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Worcester School of Homemaking, 
Fall Hirer Voluntary Continuation School, 



Sept., 191S 

Sept., 191S 

Sept., 191S 

Sept., 1915 
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3. SBYSNTT-BEyBN (AIX) 8CHOOUS *K0W IK OPBBATION IK 39 CITIX8 AKD TOWKB 
LI8TBD CHBOKOLOOICALLT BT TTPB8 OF SCHOOLS. 

Oroup I. TiDelv9 day industrial schools (boyt). 



Namb op school. 



Es- 
tablished. 



Director. 



New Bedford Industrial School, 

Smith's Acrioultural School and Northampton School 

of Industries. 
Newton Vocational School, 



Beverly Industrial School, 
Worcester Boy* Ttade School, 
Somenrille Vocational School for Boys, 
Lowell Vocational School, 
Springfield Vocational School, 
Westfisld Trade School, . . . . 
Boston Industrial School for Boys, 
Quincy Industrial School, 
Holyoks Vocational School, . 



Nov., 1W7 
Oct.. 1008 
Feb., 1900 
Aug., 1000 
Feb., 1010 
Sept., 1010 
Sept., 1011 
Sept., 1011 
Sept.. 1011 
Feb., 1013 
Sept., 1013 
Sept., lOU 



Arthur S. Allen. 
Herbert N. Loomis. 
Michael W. Murray. 
William P. Taylor. 
Albert J. Jameson. 
Harry L. Jones. 
Thomss F. Fisher. 
Egbert E. MacNary. 
Burton A. Prince. 
William C. Crawford. 
J. Gould Spofford. 
MUiam H. Whitnsy. 



Oroup II, Three day industrial schools (girls). 



Boston Trade School for Qirls, 
Worcester Girls' Trade School. 
Cambridge Girls' Trade School, 



Sept., 1000 
Sept., 1011 
Feb.. 1013 



Florence E. Leadbetter. 
Helen R. Hildreth. 
Katherine A. Burke. 



Oroup III, Sixteen evening industrial schools {merC), 



Cambridge Evening Industrial School, . 
New Bedford Evening Industrial School, 
Taunton Evening Industrial School, 
Lawrence Evening Industrial School, 
Boston Evening Industrial Schot^ 
Chicopee Evening Industrial School, 
Newton Evening Vocational School, 
Worcester Boys' Evening Trade School, 
North Attlebofough Evening Industrial School, 
Lowell Evening Vocational School, 
Westfield Evening Trade School, . 
Everett Evening Industrial School, 
Holsroke Evening Vocational School, 
Quincy Evening Industrial School, 
Fall River Evening Industrial School, 
Attleboro Evening Industrial School, 



Oct., 1007 
Nov., 1007 
Jan., 1008 
March.1008 
Oct.. 1008 
Oct.. 1008 
Feb.. 1000 
Feb., 1010 
Oct., 1010 
Sept., 1011 
Sept., 1011 
Oct., 1011 
Oct.. 1011 
Oct.. 1011 
Jan., 1014 
Oct.. 1014 



John J. Mahoney. 
Arthur S. Allen. 
Henry W. Harrub. 
Edgsr A. Winters. 
W. Stanwood Field. 
John C. Gray. 
Michael W. Murray. 
Albert J. Jameson. 
Robert J. Fuller. 
Thomas F. Usher. 
Burton A. Prince. 
J. Henry Clagg. 
William H. Whitney. 
Albert L. Barbour. 
Hector L. Belisle. 
Lewis A. Fales. 
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Sbybntt-bbybn (all) schools now in opbbation in 39 crriBS and towns 

LISTED CHBONOLOOICALLT BT TTPBS OF SCHOOLS — Contimied. 

Group IV. One evening indttetrial eehool (women). 



NaMB or SCHOOL. 


Es- 
tablished. 


Direetor. 


BoBtonTrAdeSohool for Girls, 


Sept., 1900 


Florenoo E. Leadbettsr. 



Group V. Nine homemakino schools (day). 



New Bsdford Household Arts School, . 

Smith's Housshold Arts School 

Nsfwton Vocational School, 

Lowell Vocational School, 

Somerville Girls* Vocational School, 
Boston Continuation School of Household Practice. 
Essex County School of Homemakinc, . 
Worcester Byening Household Arts School, . 
Lawrence Part-time School of Homemaking, 



Not., 1W7 
Oot« 1908 
Feb., 1909 
Sept., 1911 
Oct., 1911 
Jan., 1918 
Sept., 1914 
Sept., 1915 
April, 1915 



Arthur S. Allen. 
Hecbert N. Loomis. 
Michael W. Murray. 
Thomas F. Fisher. 
Mary Henleigh Brown. 
W. Stanwood Field. 
Fred A. Smith. 
Helen R. Hlldreth. 
Edgar A. Winters. 



Group VI. Eighteen practical arts achoola (evening). 



New Bedford Evening Practical Arts School, 
Taunton Evening Practical Arts School, 
Lawrence Evening Practical Arts School, 
Natick Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Newton Evening Practical Arts School. 
North Attleborough Evening Practical Arts School. 
Lowell Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Worcester Evening Practical Arts School, 
Everett Evening Practical Arts School, 
Holyoke Evening Practical Arts School, 
Quincy Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Somerville Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Boston Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Cambridge Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Methuen Evening Practical Arts School, 
Wakefield Evening Practical Arts School, . 
Fall River Evening Practical Arts School, 
Walpole Evening Practical Arts School, 



Not., 1907 

Jan., 1908 
March,1908 

Oct., 1908 

Feb., 1909 

Oct., 1910 

Sept., 1911 

Sept., 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Oct., 1912 

Oct., 1912 

Oct., 1912 

Oct., 1912 

Jan., 1914 

Jan., 1914 



Arthur S. Alien. 
Henry W. Harrub. 
Ed0ff A. Winters. 
Edgar L. WiUard. 
Michael W. Murray. 
Robert J. Fuller. 
Thomas F. Fisher. 
Helen R. HOdreth. 
Fairfield Whitney. 
William H. Whitney. 
Albert L. Barbour. 
Mary Henleigh Brown. 
W. Stanwood Field. 
John J. Mahoney. 
Edwin L. Hasmes. 
Willard B. AtweU. 
Hector L. Belisle. 
Frederick W. Kingman. 
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SbYBNTT-BBYBN (all) 8CHOOIi« NOW IN OPSRATION IN 39 CITIBS AND TOWNS 
LIBTBD CHBONOLOOICALLT BT T7PS8 OF SCHOOIB — Conduded, 

Group VJI. Two continwUian achooU (comptdsory and volurUary), 



Name or tcBOOL. 


tobliahed. 


Director. 


lUl River Continuation School (voluntary). 


Sept.. 1914 
Sept.. 1915 


W. Stanwood Field. 
Hector L. Beliale. 



Oroup VIII, Three oQricuUural 9chooU. 



Smith's Agricultural School and Northampton School 

of Industries. 
Bristol Cotuty Agricultural School, .... 



County Agricultural School, 



Oct., 1908 
Sept., 1913 
Oct., 1913 



Herbert N. Loomis. 
George H. Gilbert. 
Fred A. Smith. 



Oroup IX. Thirteen offrieuliurcd departmenta. 



Petersham Vocational Agricultural Department, . 
Hadley Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Harwich Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Easton Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Ashfield Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Sutton Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Brimfield Vocational Agricultural Department, > . 
Concord Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Marlborough Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Clinton Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Reading Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Leominster Vocational Agricultural Department, 
New Salem Vocational Agricultural Department, 



Sept., 1911 
Jan., 1912 
April. 1912 
Aug., 1912 
Aug., 1913 
Aug., 1913 
Sept., 1913 
Sept., 1913 
Nov., 1913 
Sept., 1914 
May, 1915 
Sept., 1915 
Sept., 1915 



Frank L. Edwards, In- 
stnictor. 

Edward J. Burke, In- 
structor. 

Milton S. Rose, Instnio- 
tor. 

Samuel C. Webster, Jr., 
Instructor. 

Rudolph Sussman, In- 
structor. 

Ernest S. Clark, Jr., In- 
structor. 

Leslie £. Abbott, In- 
structor. 

A. W. Doolittle; Law- 
rence A. Sevan, Ass't. 

W. A. Davis, Instructor. 

Daniel J. Curran, In- 
structor. 

John G. Powers, Instmo- 
tor. 

Daniel W. O'Brien, In- 
structor. 

Daniel J. Lewis, Instruc- 
tor. 



1 Changed from a school to a department, Jan. 1, 1915. 
4. SSYKN SCHOOLS WHICH HAYS BBBN DISCONnNUBD PRBVIOUB TO SbPT. 1, 1915. 



NaMB or SCHOOL. 


Opened. 


Discontinued. 


Beverly Evening Industrial School 


1907 


1909 


Waltham Evening Industrial School, 


1907 


1909 


Brockton Evening Industrial School, 


1908 


1911 


Pittsfield Evening Industrial School, 


1908 


1910 


Lawrence Day Industrial School, 


1909 


1913 


Watertown Evening Practical Arts School, .... 


1911 


1914 


Northborough Vocational Agricultural Department, 


1912 


1913 
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Table No. 4. — Prizes won in 1915. — Summary for all vocational 
agricvUurdl school and department pupils. 



LOCATIONS 




JUDOma CONTKIB. 




Total 
won. 


OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Com. 


tTSK. 


Poultry. 


Live 
stock. 


Products 

of 

projects, 

etc 


Sckoofa. 


S8 00 


18 00 


«, 


122 00 


$41001 


$74 00 


Bristol County, 






- 


- 


- 


- 


166 25* 


166 25 


Eiaez County, . 






- 


- 


- 


10 00 


40 75 


50 75 


Department 


1. 




» 


- 


. 


. 


1 00 


100 


Hadley, . . 






500 


600 


13 25 


80 00 


85 50> 


79 75 


Harwich. . . 






- 


- 


- 


- 


25 25 


25 25 


Easton, . 






" 


- 


- 


- 


2100 


21 00 


Brimfield, . . 






800 


- 


- 


36 00 


41 75 


86 75 


Aflhfield, . 






625 


350 


-• 


35 00 


12 00 


56 75 


Sutton, 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Concord, . 






- 


- 


- 


- 


26 85 


26 85 


Marlborough, . 






- 


100 


- 


" 


68 00 


64 00 


Clinton, . 






- 


200 


- 


- 


18 50 


15 50 


Reading. . . 
fcfe Totals, . 






- 


- 


- 


- 


555 


556 


122 25 


120 50 


13 25 


1133 00 


1493 40 


1672 40 



> Eight dollars oi this amount was won for horaemanship. 

* This includes value of three cups. 152. 

I Of this amount. $10 was won for plowing and $7 for teaming. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics by types of schools and departments. 
Group I, Day industrial schools (Jboys). 













DUTBZB UnON OF SN- 












BOLLUBNT BT MBMBBBSEOP 












AND ATTSNDANCB. 










1 




d 




i 


AND DSPAKTMXiraS. 


1 


1 


1 


1 




•3 




•8 


•s 


•s 


•i 




"S 


"S 




J 


5 


1 


li 


1 


d 


i 




i 


1 


1 


i 




i 




Z 


z 


H 


z 


s 


•< 


& 


^ 


Beverly: — 
Machine ihopt .... 




















68 


- 


41 


40 


.084 


41 


Total for school, 






68 


- 


41 


40 


.084 


41 


BoBton:^ — 


















Academic, 






. 


. 


. 


« 


. 


«, 


ElectrioaU 






01 


6 


48 


55.8 


.06 


21 


Machine shop practice, 






53 


~ 


22 


33.1 


.90 


6 


Printing, 






46 


— 


28 


32 


.85 


6 


Sheet metal work, 






26 


1 


13 


14.2 


.89 




Woodworldnc, . 






60 


1 


34 


37.1 


.91 


8 


Total for school, 






276 


7 


145 


172.2 


.91 


40 


Holyoke: — 


















Carpentry and building 
Machine shop practice. 






24 


2 


8 


17.5 


.925 


. 






32 


- 


20 


23.0 


.966 


~ 








16 


1 


10 


14.4 


.951 


— 


Printing and binding, . 






23 


- 


11 


17.4 


.94 


- 


Total for school. 






95 


3 


40 


73.2 


.95 


- 


LoweU: — 


















Automobile, .... 






40 


12 


24 


32.8 


.93 


. 


Carpentry, 

Electrical, 






30 


10 


10 


25 


.92 


. 






28 


15 


13 


20.8 


.89 


.. 








44 


18 


25 


30.2 


.94 


_ 








- 










- 


Shop science, .... 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total for school, . 






160 


55 


81 


108 


.92 


- 


New Bedford: — 


















Carpentry, 

Electrical, 






64 
77 


11 
12 


33 

48 


36 
49 


.92 
.89 


2 
2 


Machine shop practice. 






78 


13 


25 


40 


.90 


1 


Steam practice, .... 






20 


4 


13 


18 


.94 


- 


Total f(» school. 






248 


40 


110 


143 


.91 


5 


Newton:— 


















Cabinet making. 






33 


7 


10 


.s 


.t 


« 


Electrical 






63 


2 


47 


.1 


_i 


_ 


Machine shop practice. 






88 


16 


55 


.1 


.1 


6 


Pattern making. 






15 


7 


14 


.1 


.t 


4 


Printing. 






35 


2 


24 


-• 


-• 


-. 


Total for school. 


1 


1 


220 


84 


150 


102.6 


.93 


10 



> *' Membership at cloee of year " and ** withdrawals during the year " in each department do not 
equal the total enrollment for the department, since in some cases pupils are transferred from 
one department to another during the year. The totals imder the two above-named headings 
agree with the total enroUment for the sohooL 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics by types of schools and departments. 
Group J. Day industrial Bchools (hoya) 



DoRBXBunoM om gbaouatm akd withdrawaia. 



QBADUATM. 



I 



41 



WITHDBAWAIB. 



31 



WITHDBAWAI8 

NOT XNTBB- 
XMQ INDXTBTBT 
TRAINBD FOB. 



I 



ZiB 



.9 
.9 






2,000 



I 



1^ 



08,000 



41 



21 



2.000 



1,800 
1.800 
1.300 
1,300 
1,300 



08.000 



72,540 
43,080 
41,800 
18,460 
48,230 



25* 11* 



4> 



58 



21 



12 



0,500 



1.300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,800 



85 



5,200 



1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.300 



223,860 



22,750 
31.070 
18,720 
22,620 



05.160 



42,640 
32.500 
27,040 
80.260 



23 



20 



10 



5,200 



1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 



141,440 



46.800 
63.700 
52.000 
23,400 



15 



19 



71 



14 



5,200 



1.333^ 
1.338V 
1,333K 
1.333H 
1.333H 



185,900 



50 



37 



16 



6.667 



256.800 



* Qraduatee have been considered as withdrawals. 



« No data. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital atatisHcs, etc. — Continued. 
Group I, Day indxutrial tehoole ihov9) — Continued. 



CouNTxiB, cmni, towns 

AND DBPABTMBNIIi. 



NorUuunpton: -^ 
Oarpeniiy, . 

Toftelforiohool, 

Qmnoy:* — 

^ Co-opflrative oohcxi. 

Copperem ithin jt. 

Qmr oonstruotion. 

Joinery, 

Machine shop prsotioe. 

Mold loft. . . . 

Sheet metal. 

Ship plumknnc . 

Telepbone, . 

Total for school. 

Full-time sobooL 
Cabinet making, 
Carpentry, . 
ElectrioBl, . 
Joinery, 
Pattern making, 

Total for school, 

Somerville: — 
Cabinet making, 
Carpentry, . 
Machine shop practice. 

Total for school, 

Springfield: — 
Cabinet making, 
Carpentry, . 
Pattern making, . 
Machine shop practice, 
Printing, 

Total for school, 

Westfield: — 
Machine shop practice, 

Total for school. 



42 



42 



56 



168 



60 



14 



14 



DisTBZBunoN ow nr* 

BOLLMBMT BT MBMBUMB 
▲ND ATTBlfDANaB. 



1 



28 



28 



42 



36 



47 



26 



26 



f 



81.6 



31.6 



1.6 

2 

7.06 
16 

6 

4 

8 
11.68 



49.2 



4 

8 
18 
6 

7.6 



87.6 



17 

7 

86 



7.4 
16 

9.1 
60.8 
18.4 



106.2 



88 



^ 



8 



.97 



.97 



.90 
.84 
.86 
.87 
.84 
.88 
.83 
.90 



.90 
.94 
.94 
.96 
.96 



.88 
.86 
.92 



.96 
.96 
.96 
.96 
.97 



.96 



.92 



.92 



I 
1 

"8 

i 



8 
12 
6 

1 

1 



8 

7 
"IT 



> Part-time school included in these figures. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Group I, Day industrial achooU (Jboya) — Continued. 



DmBIBUTION OP QBADUATBS AND WITHDRAW AUI. 



OmADUATM. 



1 



WXTEDBAWAIA. 



WITBDBAWAIB 

NOT BNTBB^ 
INQ DiDTOTBT 
TBAINBO FOB. 



I 



a 
S 



12 



12 









1,170 



1.170 



1.470 
1.470 
1,470 
1.470 
1.470 
1.470 
1.470 
1.470 



I' 



86.865 



36.856 



2.205 

2.»40 
10.878.2 
22.060 

7.860 

6,880 

4.410 
17.160.6 



11.700 



1.260 
1.260 
1.260 
1.260 
1.260 



6.260 



1.300 
1.300 
1.300 



72,882.8 



6.000 
3.760 
22.600 
6.260 
9.376 



46.876 



22.100 
9.100 
46.800 



29 



35 



3.900 



1.400 
1.400 
1.400 
1.400 
1.400 



78,000 



10,860 
21.000 
12,740 
84,000 
18,760 



7.000 
1.470 



11 



16 



1.470 



146.860 
55.860 



56.860 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc — Continued. 
Oroup I. Day induatrtal achooU (boys) — Conoluded. 













DnTBIBUnON €» BN- 












BOUIOBNT BT 


MBMBBBSHIP 












AND ATTBNDANCB. 




*» 








CoxTNTns, cmss, towns 










1 


(^ 


1 


1 


AND DBPABTMBN18. 


4 


•8 




• 


1 


I 




-8 






•8 


t 


1 


•8 


1 

•8 




i 


i 






J 


li 


1 


1 

i 


1 




i 


i 






1 


1 


i 




z 


^ 




Z 


^ 


•< 


Z 


^oroetter:^— 


1 


1 


. 


. 


. 








Aoademio, 


















Cabinet makingt 






79 


16 


68 


64 


.92 


7 


%S&': : : : : 

Electrioai. 

Mftohine shop pnotioe. 






42 
06 


9 
10 


26 
49 


28 
66 


.89 
.92 


2 
2 






67 

117 

U 


7 
89 

1 


48 

79 

9 


60 

84 

6 


.94 
.96 
.88 


10 


Pattern makinK, .... 






61 


4 


40 


46 


.91 


6 


Printing 






48 


7 


23 


24 


.91 


— 


atewn engineering, 






70 


18 


60 


66 


.89 


- 


Total for school. 


1 


1 


646 


119 


881 


414 


.92 


26 


Total for type of school, . 


13 


13 


2.062 


816 


1,247 


1478.4 


.926 


176 



Oroup IL 


Day indtiatrial schooU (ffirla). 








Boston:* — 

DresraSdng, 

Millinery 

Related work. .... 


1 


1 


84 

611 
186 
67 
36 


7 

96 
9 
8 
4 


14 
267 
69 
27 
14 


-J 


-J 


-J 


Total for school. 

Cambridge: — 

Cooking.^ 

*■ Dressmaking, .... 






772 

21 
100 


118 
1 


881 

16 

68 


469 

18.1 
64 


.89 

.80 
.98 


8 
16 


Total for school. . 

Worcester: — 
Cooking 

'HrOMTnftlHny .... 

Millinery, 

Power machine operating, . 






121 

19 
216 
28 
89 


1 

7 
28 

4 
3 


88 

16 
162 
21 
21 


67.1 

16.19 
169 
22 
26 


.87 

.89 
.92 
.96 
.98 


18 

43 
6 
9 


Total for school. 






301 


37 


219 


238.19 


.93 


68 


Total for type of school, . 






1.194 


166 


683 


759.2 


.896 


76 



1 Psrt-iime school included in these figoxes. 

* "Membership at dose of year'* and "withdrawals during the year" in the different depart- 
ments do not equal the total enrollment for the department, since in some esses pupils are trana. 
f erred from one department to another during the year, but the totals under the two above-named 
headings do agree with the total enrollment for the school. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, eic. — Continued. 
Ortmp I, Day induatrial schools (hoys) — Concluded. 



DlVnUBUnON or QBADUATBS AKD WITHDllAWAXiB. 



GBAOUATBS. 



23 



153 



10 



f 

I 



WITHDRAWALS. 



a 

I 

.9 



134 



10 



WXTHDKAWALS 

NOT BNTSB- 
INQ ZNDUBTBY 
TRAINBD POR. 



131 



I 



Si I 
® a 



269 



i 



I 



27 



113 



J 

i 

li 



1,878 
1,878 
1.878 
1.878 
1378 
1.878 
1,878 
1.878 
1,878 



16.902 



79,219 



3 

I 



Ix 

OQ 



120,192 
52.584 

105.168 
93,900 

167.752 
11.26S 
86.388 
45.072 

105.168 



777.492 



2,215,484.8 









Group II. Day industrial schools (girls). 






6 






8* 


1 


1 

6 


4 


1 


2 


1,800 




95 


- 


- 


18» 


27 


95 


19 


22 


17 


1.860 


.4 


17 


- 


- 


2* 


10 


29 


8 


6 




1.860 


-4 


16 


- 




2> 


3 


8 


1 


2 




1.860 


_4 


1 


- 




2» 


1 


15 


2 


2 




1360 


-« 


- 


- 


- , 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


135 


_ 




27» 


42 


153 


34 


33 


33 


9.300 


853.740 


3 






1 


2 


3 


. 


_ 


3 


1.400 


18.340 


15 


- 


- ; 


- 


- 


32 


- 


- 


5 


1.400 


75.600 


18 




- 1 


1 


2 


35 


- 


- 


8 


2.800 


93,940 


. 


_ 


_i 


_ 


_ 


4 


_ 


1 


6 


1,740 


28.170 


10 


33 


- 1 


1 


3 


50 


- 


17 


17 


1.740 


283.970 


6 


— 


- 


1 


- 


5 


- 


3 


2 


1.740 


38.280 


9 


- 


- 


2 


3 


10 


- 


11 


3 


1.740 


45.240 


25 


33 




2 


6 


60 


- 


32 


28 


6.960 


395.660 


178 


33 


- 


30 


50 


257 


34 


65 


69 


19,060 


1.348.340 



' Qmduatea have been considered as withdrawals. 
* No data. 
» SeU-plaoed. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc, — Continued. 
Group III, Evening indwhial schooU (men). 













Distribution of bn- 












ROLLMKirr Bl 


MBMBBBSHIP 












AND ATTBNDANCS. 


COUNTIBS, CITIES, TOWNS 








-s 


1 




1 


1 

"8 


AND DKPARTMBNTi. 


8 


-s 


^ 


j 




1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


i 


5 




i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


g 




Z 


;z; 


^ 


z 


s 


< 


z 


AtUeboro:- 


1 


1 














Designing and hub cutting. 






17 


2 


8 


14 


.60 


_ 


Tool making, . 






1« 


- 


3 


11.52 


.70 


- 


Total for school, . 


1 


1 


83 


2 


> 11 


25.50 


.64 


- 


Boston: — 


1 


4 














Drawing for carpenters, 






52 


_ 


26 


34 


.74 


_ 


Drawing for illustrators, . 






33 


1 


16 


18 


.78 


_ 


Drawing for machinists, . 






112 


1 


52 


71 


.73 


^ 


Electrical 






64 


3 


17 


32 


.75 


_ 


First, second and thirdnslass li- 


















cense work for engineers, fire- 


















men and Janitors, . 
Industrial design. 








34 
17 


- 


21 
12 


14 
15 


:?J 


- 


Interior decorating, . 








26 


J 


18 


21 


.62 


_ 










160 


6 


00 


100 


.83 


„ 


Printing, . 








40 


6 


17 


21 


.76 


_ 


Sheet metal drafting, . 








12 




6 


7 


.73 


_ 










45 


7 


10 


33 


.78 


_ 


Ship drafting, . 








4 




3 


3 


.67 


„ 


Structural steel design, 








1 


_ 


1 


1 


100 


_. 


Wood working, . 








10 


- 





12 


.88 


- 


Total for school, . 


1 


4 


618 


25 


307 


382 


.76 


- 


Cambridge: — 


1 


1 




















36 


_ 


11 


14 


.70 


4 


Estimating (building trades), 






14 


2 


7 


8 


.75 


1 


Forging 






27 







13 


.75 




Machine shop practice. 
Mechanical drawing, . 








72 


_ 


23 


34 


.76 


« 








30 


„ 


10 


17 


.70 


2 


Pattern making, 








36 


_ 


8 


15 


.78 




Printing, 








23 


- 


10 


12 


.75 


7 






ToUl for school. 


1 


1 


228 


2 


78 


112 


.74 


15 


Chioopee: — 


1 


1 














Automobile, 






18 


- 


14 


14 


.86 


. 


Machine drawing. 






10 


_ 








.00 


_ 


Reading working drawings, 






22 


- 


17 


17 


.88 








3 


- 


3 


3 


100 


- 


Total for school, . 


1 


1 


53 


- 


43 


43 


.01 


- 


Everett: — 


1 


1 














Electrical. . . 






23 


_ 


18 


20 


.85 


. 


Oasoline engineering, . 
Machine drawing and arithmetic 






33 

18 


- 


21 



20 
10 


.85 
.00 


- 


Machine shop practice, 






18 


- 





10 


.00 


— 


Shop drawing, . 






16 


- 


-* 


10 


.80 


- 


Total for school. 




1 


1 


108 


- 


57 


70 


.86 


- 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Contiaued. 
Oroup III. Evening indutlritU tehoolt (men). 



Distribution op graduates and withdrawals. 


1 

i 


•s 

i 
1 


e 
.9 

i 
i 


0. 


ORADUATBS. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


WITHDRAWALS 

NOT RNTRR- 
INO INDUSTRY 
TRAINRD FOR. 


1 


1 
1 


1 

a 
1^ 


1 


1- 

1 

.i 
1^ 


5 

1 
1 


1 


^ 


1 

** c 

9 3 

|x 


: 


: 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 
1 


56 
56 


784 
645.12 


- 


- 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2 

4 
1 
7 
3 

1 

1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


112 

132 
132 
132 
132 

132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 
132 


1.429.12 

4.488 
2.376 
9.372 
4.224 

1348 • 
1.980 
2.772 
13.200 
2.772 

924 
4356 

396 

132 
1.584 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 




- 


38 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 


1.848 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


50.924 

1.680 
960 
1.440 
4.060 
2.040 
1300 
1.440 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


; 


9 

1 
1 
1 
1 


840 

96 
96 
96 
24 


13.440 

. '1.344 

864 

1.632 

72 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 


312 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


3.912 

2.400 
2.400 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8 


600 


8.400 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Group III. Evening industrial schools {men) — Continued. 



Counties, crnmB, towns 

AND DBPABTiOBNIS. 





1 


1 


i 


"S 


"S 


1 


i 


i 


1 



I 



Fall River: — 
Blueprint resdinc, 

Csrpentry, 

Plumbingt 

Printinc 

Total for school, 

Holjroke: — 
Brioklsying, .... 
Cabinet makinK and pattern 
niakins, ..... 
Carpentry and building, . 
Decorative plastering, 

Eleotrioal, 

Machine shop prsctice. 
Paper making, . . . . 
Printing and binding. 
Steam engineering. 

Total for school, 

Lawrence: — 
Cabinet making. 

Carpentry, 

Cotton carding, .... 
Cotton carding, foreign, 
Cotton spinning. 

Designing, 

Drafting, 

Electricity, 

Engineering. .... 
Firing, iitsluding afternoon 
Loom fixing. 
Machine shop prBOtioe, 
Worsted spinning, 
Worsted spinning, foreign, . 

Total for school, 

Lowell: — 
Automobile, 

Carpentry, .... 
Electrical, .... 
Machine, advanced, . 
Machine, elementaiy. 
Plumbing, .... 

Total for school. 



49 



352 



404 



87 



315 



I 



s 

•8 



50 



17 



Distribution or sn- 

BOUJIENT BT MXMBXBSHIP 
AND ATTXNDANCX. 



41 



178 



173 



82 



7 
10 
14 
12 



8.6 
21.4 

8 

14.9 
60.8 
22 
20.3 
31.8 



192.2 



16 
11 

6 
14 

9 
19 
18 
11 
12 
30 
11 
14 
12 
12 



199 



14.6 

7T6 
13 
15 
17 



67 



"S 
^ 



100 
.80 
.86 



.79 



.80 

.588 
.794 
.775 
.724 
.848 
.395 
.729 
.638 



.718 



.82 
.60 
.86 
.78 
.52 
.50 
.92 
.83 
.89 
.90 
.86 
.83 
.42 



.75 



.69 

.70 
.67 
.73 
.71 



.70 



1 

"8 



i Closed. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statidicSf dc, — Continued. 
Group III. Evenino industrial schools (men) — Continued. 



DUTBIBUTION OP ORADUATBQ AND WITHDRAWAIB. 



GRADUATBB. 



1 



WTTEDBAWALS. 



1 
I 

I 

I 



WITHDRAWALS 

NOT SNTBR^ 
INQ INDX7BTRT 
TRAINBD FOB. 



.s 
.a 






80 
80 



80 



560 

800 

1,120 

960 



320 



104 
32 



88 



3.440 



440 

748 
2,225.6 

256 
1.311.2 
5.350.4 
1.936 
1.786 4 
2.754.4 



15 



752 



120 
104 
104 

92 
104 
104 
200 
200 
120 
216 
208 
200 
104 

76 



16.808 



1.800 
1.144 

520 
1,288 

936 
1,976 
3,600 
2.200 
1.440 
7.776 
2,288 
2.800 
1.248 

912 



18 



1.952 



80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 



480 



29,928 



1.160 

600 
1.040 
1.200 
1.360 



5.360 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc, — Continued. 
Group III. Evening industrial schooU (men) — Continued. 













DiBTRiBunoN or 


EN- 












BOLLMBNT BY 


MEllBEBSHIP 












AND ATTBNDANCB. 


Counties, otibs, towns 








1 


1 


d 


1 


1 
i 

1 


AND DBPARTMBNTB. 


1 


1 


1 


1 








"S 


•s 


"5 


1^ 


1 


O 


"S 




J 


1 

a 

9 


i 


J 
i 


t 


e 


£ 

6 

s 




Z, 


Z 


^ 


Z 


S 


•< 


& 


Z 


New Bedford: — 


1 


1 




















15 


— 


12 


13 


.60 


- 


Automobile, 










40 


- 


16 


10 


.78 


- 


Carpentry, . 
Electrical. . 










34 
50 


1 


11 
22 


21 
27 


.67 
.70 


~ 


Gaooline engineerixig. 










16 


- 





12 


.02 


- 


Machine draftinc, 










20 


1 


7 


12 


.75 


- 


Machine shop practice 










40 


2 


28 


32 


.87 


- 


Plumbinc, . 










48 


1 


26 


20 


.60 


- 


Steam practice, . 










126 


I 


63 


76 


.76 


- 


Total for school. 






407 


6 


104 


240 


.76 


- 


Newton: — 


















Architectural drawing. 






31 


3 


14 


18.86 


.74 


6 


Electrical 






17 


2 


7 


5.76 


.76 


- 


Machine shop practice, 
Mechanical drawing, . 






60 


17 


23 


31.2 


.84 


21 






10 


2 


8 


11.04 


.70 


8 


Total for school. . 






117 


24 


52 


67.8 


.80 


34 


Nor^ Attleborough: — 


















Coloring 






7 


- 


5 


6.5 


.84 


- 


Engraving, 






10 


- 


7 


8 


.75 


- 


Jewelry. . / . 






11 


- 


7 


7 


.71 


- 


Total for school. 




I 


28 


- 


10 


20.5 


.77 


- 


Quincy: — 


















Blueprint reading and drawing 


















for electricians (advanced), . 






18 


1 


12 


14 


.70 


— 


Blueprint reading and drawing 


















for electricians (beginners), . 






14 


- 


11 


14 


.70 


- 


Drawing and blueprint re%|^ing 
for machinists (advanced). 






31 


3 


21 


24 


.70 


_ 


Drawing and blueprint reading 


















for machinists (beginners). 






34 


4 


24 


27 


.74 


- 


Drawing for plumbers (advanced). 






17 


2 


13 


14 


.70 


- 


Drawing for plumbers (beginners). 
Mold loft (advanced). 






2i 


1 


17 


20 


.75 


— 






32 


6 


14 


24 


.46 


— 


Mold loft (becinners). 
Monumental design and lettering 






28 


6 


25 


25 


.76 


- 


















(advanced) 






17 


- 


15 


15 


.87 


— 


Monumental design and lettering 
























10 


— 


10 


18 


.83 


- 


Naval architecture. 






16 


5 


15 


15 


.87 


— 


Roof framing and stair building. 
Sheet metal design (advanced). . 






15 


- 


12 


13 


.77 


— 






23 


6 


14 


17 


.66 


- 








33 


7 


30 


27 


.70 


- 


Total for school. 






1 


2 


318 


40 


242 


267 


.76 


- 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics , etc, — Continued. 
Group III. Evening industrial schools (men) — Continued. 



DlSTBIBTTTION OF GRADUATES AND WITHDRAWALS. 



ORADUATto. 



1 


t 


1 


3 


1 


.a 


1 

.s 


II 


•o 


aS 




|2 



■a 
8. 



WITHDRAWAUB. 



WITHDRAWALS 

NOT ENTKR- 
UfO INDUSTRY 
TRAINED FOR. 



I 

I 



•S 



ij 



a o c 

^' 

U- 
hi 

i|1 
ill 

2 



I 



I 

I 
i 

II 



80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 



ll 



1.040 
1.520 
1.680 
2,160 
960 
960 
2.560 
2.320 
6.000 



20 



720 



100 
100 
100 
100 



19,200 



1,886 

576 

3.120 

1.194 



400 



42 
42 
42 



6,n6 



2.310 
336 
294 



126 



30 

40 

40 

40 
32 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 



2.940 

420 
560 
960 

1.080 
448 
800 
960 

1.000 
600 

720 

600 

520 

680 

1.060 



542 



10,428 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Group III, Evening indttatrial schools (men) — Concluded. 



CoUMTin, CITXSS, Towini 
AND DKPABTlfBNTB. 



TAunton: — 

Blueprint readiog for maohinisto, 

Modeling and design for silver 

workers, . . . > . 

Reading drawings for cftrpenters, 

Total for school, 

Weetfield: — 
Blueprint reading, 
Lathe operating. 

Total for school, 

Worcester: — 
Cabinet making, 

Drafting, 

Electrical, 

Gasoline en^eering, . 
House framing, . . . . 
Machine shop practice. 
Pattern making, .... 
Power plant engineering, . 

Printing, 

Shop mathematics. 

Tool making, . . . . 

TotAl for school. 

Total for type of school, . 



8 
1 



•8 
I 



16 



23 



I 



32 



29 



58 

170 

158 

184 

56 

162 

25 

95 

17 

22 

84 



981 



4.072 



I 



186 



DmTRiBunoK'or xn- 

BOLLMBMT BT MSMBBBSHIP 
AND ATTBKDAMCB. 



O 

J 

m 



27 



17 



352 



1,873 



27 



6.8 
11.5 



18.8 



28 
86 
100 
55 
32 
78 
13 
28 
11 
9 
16 



456 



2,230.2 



I 



.81 

.89 
.71 



.81 



.80 
.85 



.57 
.57 
.58 
.73 
.69 
.64 
.54 
.96 
.72 
.44 
.68 



.64 



.764 



I 
1 

"5 

I 



49 



Group IV. Evening indusiricd schooU (toomen). 



Boston: — 

Cooking 

Dressmaking, .... 

Millinery, 

Power machine operating (cloth), 
Power machine operating (straw), 


1 


1 


18 
39 
14 
43 
33 


2 
3 
7 
8 


9 
27 
10 
21 
20 


10 
29 
10 
23 
24 


.80 
.70 
.75 


- 


Total for school. 


1 


1 


147 


20 


87 


06 


.76 


- 


Total for type of school, . 


1 


1 


147 


20 


87 


96 


.76 


- 
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Tablb No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Oroup III. Evening industrial schools (men) — Concluded. 



Distribution of obaduitss and withdbawaui. 



O&AOUATXS. 



1 

.9 



1 



witbdbawalb. 



I 

.s 



TVITHDBAWALi 

NOT BNTBB- 
INO INDUBTBT 
TBAINBD FOR. 



i 

•a 



■hi 

Si I 

P 

IP 

Ml 

2 



.1 

i 

.a 

.2 

I 
I 






88 
64 



240 



^1 

2i 



968 

792 
448 



2,208/ 



644 

920 



160 



180 
180 
130 
130 
180 
180 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 



22 



1.430 



167 



10,884 



1.464 



3,640 

11,180 

13,000 

7,160 

4.160 

10.140 

1.600 

3,640 

1,430 

1,170 

2.080 



59.280 



236.937.1 







Oroup IV 


Evening industrial schools (uxmien) 






- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


„ 




2 
4 

3 
2 
2 


132 
182 
132 
132 
132 


1,320 
3.828 
1,320 
3,336 
8,168 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13 


660 


12,972 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


13 


660 


12,972 
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Table No. 7. — Vital staiistics, etc, — Continued. 
Group V, Homemakina schools (day). 













Distribution or 


EN- 












ROIXMBNT BT MEMBERSHIP 










i 






•s 








CoxTNTncs, ariBs, towns 


1 




1 


i 


d 


1 


1 


AND DKPASTMBNT8. 


t 


1 


*i 


1 




1 




"S 


•s 


^ 


•s 




1 


"S 


•s 




J 


J 


1 


1 


k 


1 


i 


J 








1 


i 


1 




z 


z 


H 


Z 


s 


-< 


& 


z 


Boston, 


1 1 


120 




50 


10 


.00 




Essex County, 








29 


_ 


23 


25 


.08 


- 


Lawrence, 








16 


- 


15 


16 


.04 


- 


LoweU 








121 


22 


68 


87 


.00 


24 


New Bedford. 








84 


3 


41 


51 


.82 


1 


Newton, 








157 


11 


113 


131.1 


.03 


3 


Northampton, 
Somerville, . 








75 


26 


58 


64.7 


.07 


12 








100 


10 


70 


80.0 


.003 


- 


Total for type of school, . 


S| 8 


711 


72 


438 


465.7 


.018 


40 


Group VL Practica 


I arts ( 


evenifii 


0. 






Boston: — 


1 


15 














Cooking, 






110 


_ 


72 


66 


.83 


« 


Dresffmaking 






562 
175 


: 


302 
141 


274 
105 


.73 
.81 


_ 


EmbroideryT .... 


- 


Millinery 






398 


- 


265 


264 


.66 


- 






15 


1.245 


- 


780 


700 


.75 


- 


Cambridge: — 


















Cooking, 






47 

17 


- 


35 
12 


17 
12 


.50 
.76 


^ 


Dressmaking, .... 


_ 


Embroidery, .... 






12 


- 


10 


10 


.80 


— 


Sewing (elementary), . 






18 


- 


16 


16 


.50 


— 


Sewing (intermediate). 






10 


- 


16 


16 


.75 


- 


Total for school. 






113 


- 


88 


71 


.66 


- 


Everett: — 


















Cooking 






38 


- 


14 


16 


.88 


_ 


Dressmaking, .... 






30 


- 


17 


18 


.80 


- 


Total for school. 






77 


- 


31 


34 


.88 


- 


FaU River: - 


















Cooking 






73 


_ 


73 


67 


.80 


■« 


MiUinery, 






30 


_ 


27 


26 


.02 


_ 


Sewing 






237 


- 


212 


108 


.00 


- 


Total for school. 






340 


- 


312 


201 


.06 


- 


Holyoke:- 
























82 
180 


2 
4 


50 

88 


60.6 
108.0 


.027 
.802 


_ 


Dressmaking 


_ 


Embroidery 






16 


2 


14 


13.0 


.884 


- 


Home nursing. .... 






16 


- 


15 


15 


.803, 


— 


MiUinery 






31 


- 


25 


17.0 


.882 


- 


Total for school. 




1 


1 


334 


8 


201 


216.3 


.00 


_ 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statisticSy etc. — Continued. 
Oroup V. Homemaking schools (day). 



DiSTBIBTTTION. OP 0RADUATS8 AKD WITBDRAWAL0. 



QRADUATSS. 



•2 
.2 

s 

b 

I 
J 
.2 



32 



I 
I 



WITHDRAWAL. 



1 

a 

h 



73 



s 



21 



WITHDRAWALS 

NOT BNTBR- 
ING INDUSTRY 
TRAINED FOB. 



«7 



s 



I 



ii 

|i| 
III 

III 



69 



e 



3 



47 



1^ 



1.500 
1.235 
40 
1.300 
1.300 
1,333H 
1,170 
1.235 



9.113 



I 

s 



00 



16,000 

30.875 

640 

113,100 
66,800 

174.800 
75.609 
99.911 



576.325 









Group VI. 


Practical arts (evening 


. 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 

15 
6 
13 


176 
176 
176 
176 


11.616 
48.224 
18.480 
46,464 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


38 

1 
1 
1 
1 


704 

60 
80 
30 
80 
80 


124,784 

1.020 

960 

300 

1.280 

1,280 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 

2 
2 


330 

120 
120 


4.840 

1.920 
2.160 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 

5 

2 

21 


240 

80 
80 
80 


4,080 

5,360 
2.080 
15340 


- 


- 


' 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


28 

2 
4 

1 
1 
1 


240 

88 
88 
40 
40 
72 


23.280 

5.333 
9.583.2 

556 

600 
1.288.8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


9 


828 


17.361 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Group VI, PracHcal arU (evening) — Continued. 













DXSTBZBUTXOK OF BN- 






















^ 






•s 




. 




Couxmas, oxms, towns 








1 


1 


d 


1 


1 


AND DSPABTMBNTS. 


J 


s 
§ 


1 




« 




•8 


•8 


c 


•s 




1 


•s 


"S 




J 


J 


i 


1 


h 


& 


& 


J 






i 


1 


1 


1 


i 




z 


z 


H 


z 


s 


< 


£ 


Z 


Lawronoe: — 


1 


2 














Cooking, 






98 


- 


48 


69 


.83 


. 


DreBsmaking, .... 






380 


6 


213 


215 


.74 


— 


MilUnery 






236 


7 


133 


143 


.72 


- 


Total for Bcbool. 


1 


2 


714 


13 


394 


417 


.763 


- 


Lowell: — 


1 


2 














Cooking. 


















Breakfast 






72 


- 


6i) 


68 


.86 


— 


Lunoheon, 






H 


5 


86 


89 


.83 


— 


Dinner 






94 


m. 


75 


86 


.84 


~ 


Millinflry. 


















Renovating hats, 






26 


— 


26 


24 


.84 


— 


Covering frames. 






37 


1 


21 


^0 


.71 


— 


Straw hats. .... 






33 


- 


31 


32 


.81 


— 


Dressmakings 


















Shirtwaists. .... 






170 


6 


131 


150 


.86 


-. 


Skirts 






35 


6 


29 


33 


.83 


— 


Dresses, 






312 


6 


235 


269 


.88 


- 


Coats, 






19 


6 


16 


18 


.80 


- 


Total for school. 




2 


892 


30 


710 


799 


.83 


- 


Methuen:— 




1 














Cooking, 






13 


. 


13 


12.4 


.91 


13 








15 


- 


10 


9.79 


.93 


10 


Total for school, 






28 


- 


23 


22.19 


.92 


23 


NaUck: — 


1 
















Cooking 






70 


1 


17 


25 


.88 


• — 


DreasmaJdng, .... 






57 


2 


40 


41.5 


.89 


. 


Millinery 






15 


- 


14 


14.3 


.92 


- 


Total for school. 






142 


3 


71 


80.8 


.89 


- 


New Bedford: - 


















Cooking, 






90 


3 


60 


60 


.88 


.> 


Dressmaking, .... 






605 


3 


370 


390 


.83 


1 


Millinery 






159 


2 


88 


90 


.87 


6 


Total for school. 






854 


8 


518 


540 


.86 


7 


Newton:— 


















Cooking 






38 


11 


30 


27.7 


.89 


28 


Dressmaking, .... 






26 


— 


20 


12.6 


.74 


7 


Sewing (elementary), . 






38 


3 


24 


28 


.78 


17 


Total for school, 


1 


1 


102 


14 


74 


68.3 


.81 


52 
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Table No. 7. — Vital «lati»Hc$, etc. — Continued. 
Onmp VI. Praetieal arts (etening) — Continued. 





hi 

1 

III 


1 

1 


d 

.a 
e 

li 


a 


OBADUATU. 


WITRDBAWAIA. 


WITHDKAWAIA 

IN O IKDiraTBT 
TRAnriD FOB. 


j 


1 
1 

1 




.a 
11 

1? 


. 


5 


3. 

1 


1 
1 


^ 


1 

9 9 

$ 

|x 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


" 


2 
23 


240 
240 
240 


14.160 
51,600 
84.320 


- 




- 


- 


- 


' 


- 


- 


30 

2 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

8 
1 

10 
1 


720 

20 
20 
40 

12 
40 
28 

20 
20 
40 
40 


100,080 

1.360 
1,780 
3.440 

288 

1.200 

896 

3.000 

660 

10,760 

720 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


15 

1 
1 


280 
30 

eo 


24.104 

372 
587 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


2 

1 
1 
1 


90 

192 
288 
96 


959 

4.800 

11.952 

1.372 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 


- 


3 

4 

17 
6 


576 

80 
80 
80 


18.124 

4,800 

31.200 

7.200 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


26 

2 

1 
2 


240 

100 
100 
100 


43.200 

2,770 
1.260 
2.800 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


300 


6.880 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics ^ etc, — Continued. 
Group VI. Practical arU (evenino) — Concluded. 













DnnuBUTioN or 


BN- 












BOLLIISNT BT MBMBBBSHIP 












AND ATTBirDANCB. 


COUICTXBB, CXTIM, TOWNS 








1 


'3 

1 


d 




1 


AND DIPAimCKNTB. 




1 


^ 


1 


i 


^ 




•s 


•5 


^ 


"5 


'S 


'Z 


"S 




J 


J 


i 


•1 


11 




1 


1 




i 




1 


1 


1 


1 




z 


z 


f' 


Z 


a 


•< 


£ 


z 


North Attleborough: - 


1 


1 














Cooking* 






27 


— 


—1 


-» 


-I 


-1 


DreMmaldng 






35 


3 


15 


25 


.72 


- 


Total for school. 






62 


3 


15 


25 


.72 


- 


Cookinc 






16 




15 


15 


.87 










17 


- 


13 


13 


.02 


- 


DrsMinaking I. (becinners), 






16 


- 


11 


14 


.02 


- 


Dressmaking II. (advanoed), . 






17 


— 


16 


16 


.03 


— 


Dressmaking II. (beginners), . 






20 


2 


17 


10 


.05 


- 


Total for school, . 






86 


2 


72 


77 


.01 


- 


SomerviUe: — 


















Cooking. 






13 


- 


13 


13 


.00 


- 


Dressmaking (advanced). . 






22 


1 


22 


22 


.06 


— 






17 


- 


17 


17 


.88 


— 


Millinery 






45 


- 


40 


40 


.61 


- 


Total for school, 






97 


1 


02 


02 


.78 


■ - 


Taunton: — 


















Dressmaking. .... 






25 


— 


24 


24 


.06 


— 


MilUnery 






14 


- 


12 


13 


.03 


- 


Total for school. 






30 


- 


36 


37 


.05 


- 


Wakefield: — 


















Cooking. 






10 


• 


14 


13.50 


.86 


— 


Dressmaking (sewing). 






51 





30 


30.12 


.86 


- 


BCillinery 


1 


30 


2 


26 


16.06 


.02 


~ 


Total for school. 


^ 1 * 


100 


11 


70 


68.67 


.87 


- 


Walpole: — 




1 














Cooking 






8 


- 


8 


7.4 


.03 


- 


Total for school. 




1 


8 


- 


8 


7.4 


.03 


- 


Worcester:* — 




• 2 














Dresses (one-piece). . 






220 


— 


137 


137 


.86 


— 


Dressmaking (advanced). . 






40 


— 


20 


21 


.81 


— 


Millinery 






230 


— 


125 


126 


.80 


— 


Sewing (plain). .... 

Skirts (plain) 

Waists (fancy) 






244 


-. 


30 


74 


.00 


— 






142 


- 


40 


52 


.00 


— 






33 


- 


14 


11 


.86 


— 


Waists (plain) 






176 


- 


66 


41 


.87 


- 


Total for school. 


1 


2 


1.004 


- 


441 


462 


.86 


- 


Total for type of school. . 


18 


42 


6,327 


03 


3.045 


4.017.8 


.845 


82 



> No data. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Continued. 
Group VI. Practical oris (evening) — Concluded. 



DnTKiBunoif or oRADUAnB and withdrawaia. 


III 

III 


1 

e 

1 

c 

I 


.S 

1 


a 


GRADUATES. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


WITHDRAWAIS 

NOT BNTBR- 
INO INDUSTRT 
TRAINBD FOR. 


1 
I 

1 

a 

1i 


1 

a 

h 

1^ 


1 


-8 

a 

1 

1 



1^ 


I 


1 

1 ■ 
1 


^ 

1 


1 

1 


:' 


-1 


-1 


-I 


-1 


-I 


-1 


-1 


-X 


42 
42 


1.060 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




84 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


1,050 

600 
520 
560 
640 
760 




- 


- 


; 


- 


- 


; 


_ 




200 

68 
32 
36 
32 


3.080 

884 

704 

612 

1.280 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




168 

• 

84 
48 


3.480 

2.016 
624 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 




132 

60 
60 
60 


2.640 

815 
2.347 
1.017 




















180 
SO 


4.179 
370 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 
2 


50 

192 
102 
320 
102 
192 
192 
192 


370 

26.304 
4.032 
40.320 
14.206 
9.984 
2,112 
7.872 


- 


. - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


26 
208 


1.472 
6.334 


105.132 
487,573 



* "Membership at ckee of year" and "withdrawals during the year" in the different depart- 
ments do not equal the total enrollment (or the department, since in some cases pupils are trans- 
ferred from one department to another during the year, but the totals under the two above-named 
headings do agree with the total enrollment for the school. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Concluded. 
Oroup VI J, ConHnuoHon 8chooU {compuhory and vohmtary). 













DxBTiuBTmoN or mr- 












BOIXMBNT BT MBMBBBSHZP 












AND ▲TTBZTOANCB. 




•s 








CouMms, anas, Towm 










1 


d 


i 


1 

"8 


▲ND DBP^SnCBim. 


•s 


"8 


^ 


■s 


i 




i 


i 


g 


J 


1^ 


1 


b 


i 




i 


i 


1 


1 


1 


i 




Z 


2: 


S 


Z 


^ 


-< 


£ 


Z 


Borton: — 
Boyi*. 
Oenend improT«ment. 


1 


9 


















S37 


. 


237 


230 


.87 


- 


Prevooatioiua, .... 






1.W7 


- 


907 


876 


.87 


- 


Trade extension. 






126 


- 


125 


90 


.90 


- 


Trade preparatory, . 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 








2.130 


« 


1,269 


1,196 


.87 


- 


Girls'. 
























85 


- 


85 


58 


.88 


- 


Prevooational, .... 






861 


-. 


726 


477 


.88 


- 


Trade extension. 






324 


— 


160 


289 


.88 


— 


Trade preparatory, . 








- 






- 


- 








1,270 


- 


' 960 


824 


.88 


- 


Total for school. 


1 


9 


3.890 


- 


2.249 


2.020 


.87 


- 


Total for type of school, . 


1 


9 


3.390 


- 


2.249 


2,020 


.87 


- 



Group VIII. 


AgricuUural schools. 








Bristol Ckninty, .... 

Essex County 

Northampton, .... 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


47 
133 
34 


6 
21 


35 
97 
29 


83.9 
121 
31.3 


.94 
.85 

.96 


6 


Total for typo of school, . 


3 


3 


214 


27 


161 


186.2 


.917 


6 



Group IX, AgricuUural departments. 



Ashfield 


1 




18 


10 


16 


17 


.90 


3 


Brimfield 


1 




15 


2 


11 


11.7 


.93 


1 


Clinton. 


1 




16 


16 


13 


13.5 


.91 


- 


Concord, 


1 




37 


22 


25 


. 31 


.953 


— 


Easton 


1 




22 


- 


21 


19.9 


.978 


4 


Hadley 


1 




24 


6 


21 


22.5 


.90 


3 


Harwich 


1 




18 


5 


15 


15 


.87 


- 


llarlborough 


1 




18 


4 


13 


15 


.97 


- 


Petersham 


1 




7 


2 


6 


7 


.76 


3 


Readinc, 


1 




33 


12 


22 


28 


.98 


- 


Sutton, 


1 




7 


- 


6 


7 


.67 


- 


Total for iype of school, . 


11 


11 


215 


79 


169 


187.6 


.89 


14 


Grand total for all types of 
schools and aU departments (State- 


















aided). . .... . . 


74 


113 


18.322 


948 


10,852 


11.436.1 


.86 


443 


- 


- 


10.660 


- 


4.678 


-1 


- 


- 


Total, all schools in the SUte, . 


74 1 113 


28.982 


948 


15,530 


11,436.1 


.66 


443 



1 No date. 
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Table No. 7. — Vital statistics, etc. — Concluded. 
Oroup VI J. ContmuaUon tthodU icompuliory and voluntary). 



DmuBcnoN or awjjtvxTWB amd imHDBjkWAiB. 



1 



I 



II 



s 

I 

I 



WITHDSAWAIA 
NOT ■MTKII- 

nro niDuvniT 

TKAimiD roB. 



1 

! 



1 
! 



i 

I 



I 



JO 



1^ 



1,500« 

1,500 

1,500 



a 
1 

a 



11 






34,500 
131,400 
13,500 



4.500 

l^MX) 
1,500 
1,500 



179.400 

8,700 
71,560 
43.350 



28 



4,500 



30 



9,000 



30 



0.000 



123.000 



303.000 



303,000 



Oroup VIII, AgriciUtural schools. 



6 


- 


' 


15! 5 




1 i 

6 

1 1 


« 
3 
1 


4 , 1,260 
11 1,268 

5 1,035 


44,065 
165,666 
37,056 


5 


- 


- 


! 23 1 5 ■ 15 1 8 1 


10 


20 1 3.563 


246,787 









Group IX. 


AoricuUuraX departments. 




2 

1 

3 

2 


1 
4 


_ 1 


2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

S 1 

i : 


- i 
1 , 

2 

I 1 

1, 


1 

1 1 

2 1 
4 2 


1 1,100 

- ; 1 033 
1 1 1 1,000 

1 - 1 2 1.000 

- ' 1 1,100 
1 1 1.000 

- , 1 , 800 
3 1 000 

1 j 682H 
1 1.200 

- ; 1 ! 1.000 


21.416 
13,588 
15.174 
35,442 
26.361 
24,362 
13,673 
15,080 

6.118 
24.677 

8,050 


8 


6 


- 


10 


6 


1 4 l| 5 ; 12 10,715H 


203,050 


377 


64 


6 


270 


153 


861 

1 


125 


i 

418 660 148.408 
410 18334 


5.62530 


377 


64 


6 


1 270 


153 


861 


125 ' 418 j 1,070 167,332 


5.625,360 



* One htindred and fifty hours is all the time one pupil can possibly attend. 
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VIII. County Training Schools. 
The following table gives a list of the county training schools 
in the State for the commitment of habitual truants, absentees 
and school offenders. 





Looation. 




Esaex, ...... 


Lawrenoe, .... 


W. Grant Fancher. 


Middlesex,! 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth, . 
Worceoter. 


Sprincfield 

North Chelmaford, . 

Walpole 

Oakdale 


Charles E. Butler. 
Rufus E. Corlew. 
James H. Gnus. 
Stephen P. Streeter. 



1 Under the law commitments from Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop in Suffolk County must 
be to the traininc school for the county of Middlesex. 

The counties of Barnstable, Berkshire, Dukes, Franklin, 
Hampshire and Nantucket are exempted by law from maintain- 
ing training schools of their own, but the county commissioners 
of each of these counties are required to assign an established 
training school as a place of commitment for habitual truants, 
absentees and school offenders. The places designated by the 
several commissioners are as follows: — 



County. 


Location of 

assigned training 

school. 


Count r. 


Looation of 

assigned training 

school. 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes 


Walpole. 

Sprincfield. 

Walpole. 


Franklin, 
Hampshire, 
Nantucket. . 


North Chelmsford. 
North Chelmsford. 



Table showing the number of pupils attending, admitted and discharged. 



COUNTT TBAININO SCHOOZ^. 


Number 

at 

beginning 

coyear. 


Number 

admitted 

during 

the year. 


Number 

discharged 

during 

the year. 


Number 
at close of 
the year. 


During year 
ending — 


Essex 

Hampden, .... 

Middlesex 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth, 
Worcester, .... 


129 
48 
97 
48 
64 


41 
28 
59 
20 
81 


49 
89 
56 
20 
25 


121 
82 

100 
48 
70 


Deo. 81, 1915 
NO7.80, 1915 
Deo. 81, 1914 
Oct. 81, 1915 
Oct. 81, 1915 


Totals 


881 


179 


18. 


871 


- 
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IX. Massachusetts School Fund. 
The following statement shows the condition of the Massa- 
chusetts school fund: — 

Amount of the fund Jan. 1, 1915, $5,000,000 00 

Amount of fund Dec. 31, 1915, 5,000,000 00 

Income for 1915, 202,848 94 

Paid to towns in the distribution of Jan. 25, 1916, . 202,848 94 

The following table shows the amount of the principal of 
the Massachusetts school fund and the annual income from 
1902 to 1915: — 



Year. 



Principal. 



Income. 



1902, 
1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 
1915, 



$4,570,548 14 
4,670,548 14 
4,780,110 66 
4,880,110 66 
4,980,110 66 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 



$220,731 77 . 
197,379 93 
214,224 13 
219,379 32 
224,468 31 
228,621 22 
229,439 73 
231,173 87 
238,748 72 
227,664 36 
228,558 32 
228,758 79 
204,879 26 
202,848 94 
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X. Financial Statement of the Board of Education, 
Dec. 1, 1914, to Nov. 30, 1915. 

Salaries of Ck)MMi88iONER, Deputies, Agents and Assistants, and 
FOR Clerical and Messenger Service. 



ReceipU, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 

Expenditures. 

Commissioner : — 
David Snedden, 

Deputy commissioners: — 

William brr, 

Robert 0. Small, 

Agents and assistants: — 
Edward C, Baldwin, , . 

Mary H. Brovm, 

Walter I. Hamilton, 

James F. Hopkins, 

Clarence D. Kingsley, .... 

Chester L. Pepper, 

Rufus W. Stimson, 

Francis G. Wadsworth, .... 
Nellie M. Wilkins, 

Clerks, stenographers, etc. : — 

Astrid E. Ahl, 

May J. Barker, ...... 

James D. Beane, from September 16, 
Mary E. Biggane, to July 7, . . . 

A. C.Blake, 

Miriam P. Clark, to January 23, 

Gertrude M. Cloney, to July 7. 

Mabel R. Cooke, from September 27, . 

Esther E. Elwell, 

Elizabeth G. Femands, from March 29, 
Elizabeth R. Flinn, from September 1, . 
Sarah A. Holt, 
Ellen E. Joyce, from July 7, . . . 

Helen V, Mahan, 

George W. MacKeen, to September 11, . 

Anna M. Murray, 

Mary E. Reynolds, 

Irene G. Stiles, 

George H. Vamey, 

Extra clerical and stenographic semce, . 

Unexpended balance, 



S6,500 00 

4,500 00 
4,000 00 

2,500 00 
470 00 
2,600 00 
1,500 00 
2,600 00 
2,500 00 
3,500 00 
2,500 00 
1,000 00 

869 17 

723 04 

71 85 

397 42 

1,447 58 
164 90 
535 91 
133 85 

1,150 00 
506 94 
150 00 
894 76 
200 27 
220 00 
281 00 

1,000 00 
817 50 
860 83 

1,300 00 

1,860 85 




$48,480 00 



S48,480 00 
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Traveling Expenses op Commissioner, Deputies, Agents and 

assistai^tb. 



Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 
Refunds, 

Expenditures. 
Edward C. Baldwin, , . 

Mary H. Brown, 

Walter I. Hamilton, 

Clarence D. Kingsley, .... 

William Orr, 

Chester L. Pepper, 

Robert O. Small, 

David Snedden, ...... 

Rufus W. Stimson, 

Francis G. Wadsworth, .... 

Nellie M. Wilkins, 

Others, 

Unexpended balance, 



$5,000 00 
4 86 



$799 99 
60 05 
209 91 
372 06 
289 94 
279 89 
399 79 
222 38 

1,317 68 
477 63 
458 16 
111 73 



$4,999 21 
5 65 



$5,004 86 



'$5,004 86 



Incidental Expenses. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 
Refimds, 



Eocpendiittres. 

Advertising, 

Books, periodicals and clippings. 

Camera supplies, 

Changing partition, 

Expressage, 

Lantern slides, 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Stationery and office supplies, . 
Typewriters and accessories. 
Telephone service, tolls and telegrams, . 
Traveling expenses of members of board, 

Water and ice, 

Repairs to stereoptican, gas tank, etc., . 

Repairs to adding machine. 

Sundries, 



Unexpended balance, 



$6,000 00 
4 65 



$57 60 

562 03 
51 03 
40 00 
42 53 

122 79 
1,751 21 
1,413 66 

379 09 
47 98 

949 40 

147 61 
40 80 
54 35 
29 10 

155 54 



$5,844 72 
159 93 



$6,004 65 



$6,004 65 



^ See deficiency statement, page 335. 
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Annual Rbportb and Bulletins. 



Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expendilvres, 

4,550 copies seventy- eighth annual report, 
700 copies list of superintendents of schools, 

1,000 copies the reorganization of elementary 
education for older children, .... 

1,000 copies discussion of entrance require- 
ments to colleges and normal schools, . 

1,000 copies proposed minimimi course of 
study and proposed teachers' manual, 

1,000 copies State-aided vocational agricul- 
tural education in 1914, 

1,000 copies certification of teachers, 

1,000 copies training classes for teachers in 
vocational schools, 

1,000 copies State-aided vocational education, 

1,000 copies approximate distribution of State 
school fund, 

1,000 copies continuation schools, etc., . 

1,000 copies union superintendencies in Mas- 
sachusetts, 

1,500 copies laws relating to medical inspec- 
tion, 

3,000 copies laws relating to State-aided voca- 
tional education, 

5,000 copies educational legislation, 1915, 

5,000 copies coiu*se of study for first six grades 
of public schools, 

1,500 copies News Bulletin No. 1, . 

1,500 copies News Bulletin No. 2, . . . 

1,400 copies News Bulletin No. 3, . . . 

Unexpended balance, 



$3,582 49 
18 06 

13 30 

11 30 

12 30 

32 65 
8 10 

27 70 
55 45 

'95 43 
44 35 

32 84 

11 70 

47 70 
74 00 

299 82 
47 08 
54 69 
30 80 



$4,499 76 
24 



$4,500 00 



$4,500 00 



Rent of Offices. 






Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 
Transferred from appropriation for extraordi- 
nary expenses, 


$4,485 00 
542 16 


$5,027 16 
$5,027 16 


Expendiiiares, 
Rent of offices in Ford Building, 


$5,027 16 
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Univbbsttt Extbnsiok. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 294, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 

Salaries of director, agents, assistants, 

clerks, stenographers, etc.: — 

James A. Moyer, director from October 18, . 

Joseph W. L. Hale, agent from November 8, 

Robert H. Spahr, agent from November 30, . 

Helen V. Mahan, 

Anna E. Day, 

Agnes T. Doyle, 

Margaret V. Gallivan, 

Leon Gainsboro, 

Thomas Hawley (rewriting assignments and 

making drawings), 

Wm. J. Mann (making investigation of even- 
ing school conditions), 

Others, 


$577 94 

159 68 

6 11 

93 75 

51 11 
23 32 

52 50 
25 14 

244 00 
135 90 

16 34 
900 


$25,000 00 


Travel: — 
David Snedden, . 
Ralph S. Jordan, 
Charles H. Tuck, 
Edwin A. Start, . 
James A. Moyer, 
Joseph W. L. Hale, 












$1,394 79 

$205 42 

65 65 

40 34 

215 22 

132 27 

27 67 




Incidentals: — 

Printing, 

Postage, 

OflBce supplies, 

Stencil paper, 

Rent of offices, 

Stationery, 

Books, maps, etc., 

Duplicating machines, 

Mimescope, 

Adding machine, 

Stereopticon, 

Lantern slides, 

Drafting supplies, 

1,500 book covers, 

Expressage, . 


$686 57 

$11 22 
10 00 

155 61 

133 20 
56 25 

116 84 
2,443 19 

572 26 

245 65 
40 00 

245 00 
85 26 
52 60 
54 33 

165 00 
6 13 




Amount carried fa 


Twar 


i. 








$4,392 54 
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UNiVBRsiTr Extension — Concluded, 



Amount brought forwordf 



Incidentals — Con. 
Telephone and telep-aph, 
Cameras and supplies, 
Sundries, " . 



Total expenditures, 
Unexpended balance, 



S4,392 54 



97 18 
65 67 
35 95 



$4,591 34 

$6,672 70 
18,327 30 



$25,000 00 



Training Vocational Teachers. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 

Expenditures. 
Charles R. AUen: — 

Salary (eleven months). 

Expenses, 

Anna M. Murray, 

Anna E. Day, 

Printing, 

Advertifflng, 

Services and expenses of local directors, . 

CM£ce supplies, 

Photographs, 

Sundries, 



Unexpended balance. 



$3,208 35 

459 77 

150 00 

582 08 

95 70 

14 85 

410 60 

25 93 

23 50 

27 39 



$4,998 17 
1 83 



$5.000 00 



i$5,000 00 



Sight and Hearing Test Material. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures. 

2,000 Snellen test cards, .... 

2,000 envelopes, 

5,000 directions for testing, .... 
10,000 report of sight and hearing test, 
15,000 record of sight and hearing test. 


$31 80 

15 46 
30 40 

16 70 
103 85 


$800 00 


Amount carried forward, .... 


$198 21 





1 See defieienoy statement, page 386. 
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Sight and Hearing Test Material — Concluded, 



Amoufd brought forward, . 

100,500 record cards, (5 x 3), . 
128,300 slips, eye and ear, . 
73,700 slips, physical defects, . 
113,700 slips, dental, .... 
5,000 booklets, medical inspection. 



Unexpended balance, 



$198 21 

49 80 
113 20 

66 30 
108 10 
105 34 



$640 95 
159 05 



$800 00 



School Registbbs and Other Blanks. 



Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 

1,100 copies school return blank, . 

22,300 copies school register, .... 

750,000 school census slips, .... 

260,000 school census cards, .... 

500 package labels, 

Labor shipping material to school authorities, 
Expressage, 


$48 60 
757 37 
244 50 
549 21 
300 
100 00 
86 32 


$2,000 00 


Unexpended balance, 


$1,789 00 
211 00 


$2,000 00 







Teachers' iNSTrruTEs and Conferences of Superintendents of 
Schools and School Cobimittees. 



Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 

Expenses of superintendents of schools attend- 
ing conferences on proposed course of study, 
held in Boston on May 15 and September 11, 

Expenses of superintendents of schools attend- 
ing conferences of school committee mem- 
b^ at the following places: Salem, Fram- 
ingham, Harwich, Vineyard Haven, Bridge- 
water, Fitchburg, Ipswich, Greenfidd, 
Blackstone, 

Amount carried forward, .... 




$500 00 
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Teachers' Institutes and Conferences of Superintendents of 
Schools and School Committees — Concluded. 



Amount brought fanvard, .... 

Services and expenses of instructors at teach- 
ers' institute held at Northborough, Sep- 
tember 27, 

Services of instructor at institute of voca- 
tional agricultural instructors, held at Am- 
herst, July 30, 



Unexpended balance, 



$164 38 

55 57 
10 00 



$229 95 
270 05 



County Teachers' Assoctations. 



Massachusetts Teachers' AssoaATiON. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures. 
Paid to the treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Teachers' AfBBOciation, 




$500 00 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 
Transferred from 1914 appropriation. 


$750 00 
50 00 


$800 00 


Barnstable County Teachers' Association, 
Berkshire Coimty Teachers' Association, 
Bristol Coimty Teachers' Association, 
Essex Coimty Teachers' Association^ 
Franklin Coimty Teachers' Association, 
Hampden County Teachers' Association, 
Hampshire County Teachers' Association, 
Middlesex County Teachers' Association, 
Norfolk Coimty Teachers' Association, . 
Northwest Middlesex County Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, 

Pljrmouth Coimty Teachers' Association, 
Worcester Coimty Teachers' Association, 


$50 00 
50 00 

100 00 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 

50 00 
50 00 
50 00 


Unexpended balance, 


$650 00 
150 00 


$800 00 







$300 00 



$300 00 
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SUPBBINTBNDENCT UNIONS. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 
Paid to the following-named unions: — 

Acton, Carlisle. Littleton, Westford, 

Acushnet, Fairhaven, Mattapoisett, 

Agawam, Ludlow, 

Alford, Egremont, Richmond, West Stock- 
bridge, 

Amherat, Pelham, 

Ashbumham, Winchendon, .... 

Ashby, Limenburg, Townsend, 

Ashfield, Cummington, Goshen, Plainfield, 

Ashland, Hopkinton, 

Auburn, Sutton, 

Avon, Holbrook, Randolph, .... 

Aycr, Boylston, Shirley, West Boylston, 

Barre, Hardwick, Petersham, .... 

Becket, Chester, Middlefield, .... 

Bedford, Belmont, Burlington, 

Belchertown, Enfield, 

Bellingham^ Hopedale, Mendon, 

Berkley, Dighton, Rehoboth, .... 

Berlin, Northborough, Southborough, Shrews- 
bury, 

Bemardston, Hadley, Hatfield, 

Billerica, Stoneham. 

Blackstone, SeekonK, 

Blandford, Himtington, Montgomery, Russell, 

Bolton, Dunstable, Harvard, Pepperell, . 

Bourne, Mashpee, Sandwich, .... 

Boxborough, Ma3mard, Stow, .... 

Boxford, Georgetown, Groveland, Rowley, . 

Brewster, Dennis, Yarmouth, .... 

Brimfield, Monson, 

Brookfield, North brookfield, .... 

Buckland, Cohain, Shelbume, .... 

Carver, LakeviUe, Raynham, Rochester, 

Charlemont, Hawley, Heath, Rowe, 

Charlton, Leicester, 

Chatham, Eastham, Harwich, Orleans, . 

Cheshire, Hancock, Lanesborough, New Ash- 
ford, 

Chesterfield, Williamsburg, Worthington, 

Chilmark, Edgartown, Gay Head, Oak Bluffs, 
Tisbury, West Tisbury 

Clarksburg, Florida, Monroe, Savov, 

Conway, Dieerfield, Sunderland, Whately, 

Amount carried fanvard, .... 



$1,250 00 
416 66 
500 00 

1,250 00 

250 00 

416 67 

1,250 00 

1,250 00 

1,250 00 

1,260 00 

1,250 00 

1,250 00 

1,250 00 

1,260 00 

625 00 

1,250 00 

833 34 

1,250 00 

1,250 00 
1,260 00 
500 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
687 50 
500 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,034 48 

1,250 00 
1,250 00 

1,250 00 
1,260 00 
1,250 00 



S43,263 65 



$81,000 00 
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SuPBRiNTENDENCY Unionb — Concluded, 



Amount brought forward, .... 

Paid to the following-named unions — Con, 

Dana, Greenwich, New Salem, Prescott, 

Douglas, Upton, 

Dover, Sudbury, Wayland, .... 

Dracut, North Reading, Tewksbury, Tyngs- 
borough, Wilmington, 

Dudley, Webster, 

Duxbury, Marshfield, Scituate, 

East Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, 

Easthampton, Southampton, Westhampton, . 

East Longmeadow, Hampden, Longmeadow, 
Wilbraham, 

Erving, Leverett, Shutesbury, Wendell, . 

Essex, Lynnfield, Middleton, Topsfield, Wen- 
ham, 

Foxborough, Norton, PlainviUe, 

Franklin, Wrentham, 

Freetown, Westport, 

Gill, Leyden, Northfield, Warwick, . 

Grafton, Upton, . 

Granby, South Hadley, . . 

Granville, Sandisfield, Southwick, Tolland, . 

Halifax, Kingston, Pembroke, Plympton, 

Hanover, Himson, Norwell, .... 

Hinsdale, Peru, Washington, Windsor, . 

Holland, Wales, Warren, 

Holden, Oakham, Paxton, Rutland, 

HoUiston, Medway, Sherbom, .... 

Hubbardston, Phillipston, Royalston, Tern- 
pleton, 

L^, Otis, Monterey, Tyringham, 

Medfield, Millis, Norfolk, Westwood, . 

Merrimac, Newbury, Salisbury, West New- 
bury 

Millbunr, Oxford, 

Mount Washington, New Marlborough, Shef- 
field, . 

New Braintree, Sturbridge, West Brookfield, 

Princeton, Sterling, Westminster, 

Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, 

Somerset, Swansea, 

Unexpended balance, 



$43,263 65 



1,250 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1,250 00 
416 67 
416 66 

1,250 00 
500 00 

1,250 00 
1,250 00 

1,062 50 
1,250 00 
375 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 

1,250 00 
875 00 
937 50 

1,250 00 
1,250 00 

1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 
1,250 00 



$80,596 98 
403 02 



$81,000 00 
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Instruction of the Adult Blind at their Homes. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Eoependiivres. 
Paid for services and expenses of instructors, 
their clerks, guides, etc., .... 




$5,000 00 



'$5,000 00 



Education op Deaf Children. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 

Expendiivres. 
American School for the Deaf, Hartford, 

Conn.: — 
Board and tuition of 46 pupils for the quarter 

ending Feb. 28, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 51 pupils for the quarter 

ending May 31, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 53 pupils for the quarter 

ending Aug. 31, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 48 pupils for the quarter 

ending Nov. 30, 1915, 

Clothing, books, etc., furnished pupils from 

July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915, . . . 
City of Boston, school committee: — 
Tuition of 120 pupils from Dec. 1, 1914, to 

Jan. 31, 1915, 

Tuition of 131 pupils from Feb. 1, 1915, to 

July 1, 1915, 

Tuition of 121 pupils from Sept. 8, 1915, to 

Oct. 28, 1915, 

Travehng expenses of pupils from Nov. 2, 

1914, to Nov. 1, 1915, 

Boston School for liie Deaf, Randolph: — 
Board and tuition of 151 pupils for the half 

year ending Jan. 31, 1915, .... 
Board and tuition of 152 pupils for the half 

year ending June 16, 1915, 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton: — 
Board and tuition of 123 pupils for the quarter 

ending March 31, 1915, 
Board and tuition of 123 pupils for the quarter 

ending June 30, 1915, 

Amount carried forward^ .... 



$3,162 50 

3,506 25 

3,889 72 

3,300 00 

399 29- 

3,900 00 

11,013 75 

3,381 00 

3,026 50 

20,322 49 
20,350 00 

12,364 50 
12,068 75 



$100,684 75 



$128,000 00 



' See de6cienoy statement, page 335. 
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Education op Deap Childben — Candvded. 



Amount brought forward, .... 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton — Con, 

Board and tuition of 123 pupils for the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 125 pupils for the quarter 

ending Dec. 31, 1915, 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind: — 

Board and tuition of deaf-blind pupils for 
school vear ending June 30, 1915, 
Sarwi Fuller Home, West Medford: — 

Board and tuition of 8 pupils for the quarter 
ending Jan. 1, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 10 pupils for quarter 
ending April 1, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 9 pupils for quarter end- 
ing July 1, 1915, 

Board and tuition of 8 pupils for quarter end- 
mg Oct. 1, 1915, 

Traveling expenses of Harold and Marion 
Johnson, 

Balance imexpended, 



$100,684 75 

12,125 00 
12,268 75 

700 00 

479 84 
553 98 
562 50 
399 66 
9 86 



$127,784 34 
215 66 



$128,000 00 



High School Tuition. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 
Reimbursement to towns, as per detail on 

pages 249-258, 

$500 grant to high schools, as per detail on 

page 243, 

Transportation of children living on islands, . 



Unexpended balance, 



$55,531 25 

23,000 00 
957 60 



$79,488 85 
121 15 



$79,610 00 



^$79,610 00 



' See defloienoy ttatement, page 3 
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High School Transpobtation. 



Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 
Reimbursement to towns, as per detail on pages 

249-258, 

Unexpended balance, 




$24,000 00 



^$24,000 00 



Aid to Pupils in Nobmal Schools. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 

Expendihares, 
State Normal School at Bridgewater (60 pupils), 
State Normal School at Fitchburg (76 pupils), 
State Normal School at Framingham (40 pupils) , 
State Normal School at Hyannis (11 pupils), . 
State Normal School at Lowell (3 pupils), 
StateNormalSchool at North Adams (8 pupils), 
State Normal School at Salem (57 pupils), . 
State Normal School at Westfield (30 pupils), 
State Normal School at Worcester (10 pupils). 



$808 34 

1,008 68 

556 50 

141 89 

39 51 

106 82 

799 65 

. 399 48 

139 13 



S4,000 00 



$4,000 00 



Compilation op Laws relating to Public Education and Printino 

OF Same. 



Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 46, Resolves of 1914), 
Appropriation (chapter 369, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures. 
10.000 copies "Revised I^aws relating to Pub- 
lic Instruction," 

Unexpended balance, 



$500 00 
450 00 



$816 47 
133 53 



$950 00 



$950 00 



Statement op Deficiencies occurring in Certain Approprlatiqns. 



Appropriation for traveling expenses. 
Appropriation for high school tuition, etc.. 
Appropriation for h^ school transportation. 
Appropriation for training vocational teachers. 
Appropriation for. education of deaf pupils^ . 
Appropriation for instruction of adult blmd 
at their homes, 



$145 54 
6,501 30 
7,254 21 
113 21 
2,053 09 

990 08 



$17,057 43 



1 See defioienoy statement, pace 335. 
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Receipts bevebtino to State Treasury. 



Registration of teachers, 

Rent of property located on land purchased by 
the Commonwealth for site for Normal Art 
School, 

Miscellaneous receipts, 




$2,440 03 



Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls). 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
BRIDGEWATER. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 

Eoependitttres, 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 

Normal school, 

Training school, 

General administration, .... 
Repairs and improvements, . 



Furnishings: — 
Bedsteads and mattresses. 
Furniture and upholstery, 
Household furnishings. 



Heat, light and power: — 

Coal, 

Freight on coal, . 
Electricity, .... 

Gas, 

Oil, 

Sundries, .... 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Bricl^ cement, lime and plaster. 
Electrical work and supplies, 

Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Machinery, etc., .... 



Amount carried forward ^ 



$29,692 43 

7;506 00 

11,572 57 

2,318 37 



$51,089 37 

$48 42 
967 92 
419 09 



$1,435 43 

$4,561 86 

398 50 

677 17 

28 70 

94 10 

1 54 



$5,761 87 

$327 41 
271 11 
323 38 
142 88 

1.249 09 



$2,313 87 



$68,986 00 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (includino Boarding Halls) — CorUinved, 



Amount brought forvHird, . . . . 

Repairs and improvements — Con. 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., 

Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies, 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tools, etc., . 
Sundries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding, 

Diplomas, 

Manual training, 
Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines. 



Supplies, training school: — 
Appiuratus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training, 
Stationery and materials, . 



Supplies, office and other: — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Soap and disinfectants. 
Stationery, etc., . . . . 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation^ 
Medical examinations, 
Music and entertainments. 
Telephone and telegraph, . 
Travel (officials), .... 

Water, 

Sundries, 



Total expenditiure. 
Unexpended balance. 



$2,313 87 



237 83 
590 44 



$3,142 14 

$103 86 

372 66 

8 75 



$485 27 

$380 99 

1,417 21 

139 03 

1,378 13 

138 74 

179 63 



$3,633 73 

$21 20 
362 93 
135 41 
296 70 



$816 24 

$194 00 
272 55 
335 79 
209 95 



$1,012 29 

$281 40 

110 00 

70 00 

69 18 

278 49 

312 92 

28 00 



$1,149 99 

$68,526 33 
459 67 



$68,986 00 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures op State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Char^ to pupils: — 
Tuition, 



Repairs and improvements, . 
Supplies, normal school, 
Supplies, training school. 
Miscellaneous, .... 
Miscellaneous: — 
Interest on bank balances, . 
Simdries, 



Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts, 
Balance, Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders, 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 

Expenditures, 
Salaries, wages and labor, . 



Food: — 

Butterj 

Butterme, .... 

Beans, 

Bread and crackers, 
Cereals, rice, meal, etc., . 
Cheese, ..... 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), . 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and syrup, 
Spices, seasonings, salt, etc., 

Sugar, 

Tea, coffee, broma and cocoa. 
Vegetables, .... 

Yeast, 

Simdries, 



Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc.. 
Brushes, brooms, etc.. 
Crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc., 
Other kitchen furnishings. 

Amount carried forward, . 



$575 00 

6 60 

745 75 

25 20 

10 00 

69 93 
15 54 



$7,301 63 

45,508 31 

2,380 71 



$12,748* 50 



$4,273 84 

351 54 

124 94 

712 80 

370 72 

143 69 

1,263 91 

860 71 

919 96 

2,168 00 

8,192 56 

3,361 96 

63 76 

689 25 

954 85 

567 36 

1,838 40 

180 49 

206 31 



$27,245 05 

$948 03 
280 64 
743 64 

1,530 72 



$3,503 03 



$1,448 02 



$55,190 65 
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Appropriations, Receiptb and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Amount brought forward. 

Supplies — Con. 
Soap and laundry supplies, . 
Water, when metered, 
Wooden ware, buckets, pails, etc., 
Sundries, 



Total expenditure. 
Balance unexpended. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
FITCHBURG. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 
City of Fitchburg, 



Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 
Normal school, .... 
Training school,' . 
General administration, 



Furnishings: — 
Carpets, rugs, etc., 
Furniture and upholstery, 
Household furnishings, 
Pictiu-es and statuary, 



Heat, light and power: — 

Coal, 

Electricity, .... 

Gas, 

Oil, 

Sundries, .... 



B^pairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies. 
Hardware, 



Amount carried forward. 



$3,503 03 



741 28 

772 08 

3 84 

1,290 21 



$6,310 44 

$46,303 99 
8,886 66 



$52,874 00 
16,536 00 



$20,699 92 

23,547 01 

6,732 22 



$50,979 15 

$12 77 

407 15 

17 50 

89 08 



$526 50 

$4,340 43 

1,078 63 

187 46 

14 85 

2 00 



$5,623 37 

$420 30 
106 08 
102 27 



$628 65 



$55,190 65 



$69,410 00 
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Appbopbiations, Recbipts and Expbnditubxb of State Nobmal 
Schools (includino Boabdino Hallb) — Continued. 



Anumnt brought forward^ . 

Repairs and improyements — Con. 
Lmnber, . . . 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, oils, glaas, etc., .... 
Plmnbing, steam and gas fitting supplies. 
Roofing and materials, .... 
Labor (men on repairs), .... 
Smidries, 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tools, etc.. 

Labor, 

Putting in stone steps. 
Sundries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding, 

Diplomas, 

Manual training, .... 
Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines. 
Sundries, 



Supplies, training school: — 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training, 
Stationery and materials, . 



Supplies, office and other: — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Soap and disinfectants, 
Stationery, etc., . . . . 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation. 
Medical examinations. 
Music and entertainments. 
Telephone and telegraph, . 



Amount carried fonoard, 



$628 65 



642 54 

81 30 

411 99 

271 04 

1 29 

2,898 64 

16 09 



84,951 44 

$267 30 
101 76 
442 61 
182 50 

58 83 



$1,047 89 

$148 09 

1,016 35 

99 20 

487 14 

58 42 

647 20 

36 71 



$2,493 11 

$189 84 
114 43 
484 62 
569 28 



$1,358 17 

$401 45 

26 55 

160 91 

286 47 



$875 38 

$167 92 

2 00 

314 35 

450 73 



$935 00 
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Appbopbiations, Receipts and Expbnditubbs of State Normal 
Schools (includino Boi^ma Halls) — ConHnued. 



Amount brought forvmrd, 

Miscellaneous — Con. 
Travel (officials), 
Sundries, .... 



Total expenditure, 
Unexpended balance, 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Char^ to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales, . . 

Miscellaneous: — 

Interest on bank balances, . . . . 

Sundries, 



Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts. 
Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders, .... 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 



Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor, . 



Food: — 

Butter^ 

Buttenne, .... 

Beans, 

Bread and crackers, 
Cereids, rice, meal, etc., 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), . 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and S3Tup, 

Spices, seasoning, salt, etc., . 

Sugar, 

Tea, coffee, broma and cocoa, 
Vegetables, .... 

Yeast, 

Sundries, . ' . 



S935 00 



494 23 
4 18 



$1,433 41 

$69,288 42 
121 58 



$725 00 
303 49 

67 90 
10 92 



$2,051 69 

18,064 35 

2,810 12 



$4,838 97 



$1,434 95 

56 55 

96 81 

356 29 

156 91 

39 16 

470 92 

188 45 

510 56 

1,188 01 

3,830 96 

1,702 87 

36 29 

215 78 

314 27 

163 77 

685 29 

46 20 

162 17 



$11,656 21 



$69,410 00 



$1,107 31 



$22,926 16 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc.. 
Brushes, brooms, etc., 
Crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc.. 
Other kitchen furnishings. 
Soap and laundry suppUes, . 
Water, when metered, . 
Wooden ware, buckets, pails, etc. 
Laundry work, . . 
Coal, telephone, medicines, etc.. 
Towel bars,* glass shelves, etc.. 
Sundries, 



Total expenditure. 
Unexpended balance. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
FRAMINGHAM. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 
Bahnce for 1914 appropriation. 



Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 
Normal school, . . . . 
Training school, . . . . 
General administration, 

Furnishings: — 
Carpets, rugs, etc.. 
Furniture and upholstery. 
Household furnishings, 
Pictures and statuary, 
Sundries, 

Heat, hght and power: — 

Coal, 

Wood, 

Amount carried forward y 



$1 20 

23 75 
264 69 

82 01 
105 29 
181 69 

24 80 
1,703 31 

573 30 

94 40 

175 86 



$3,230 30 

$19,725 48 
3,200 68 



$56,655 00 
122 63 



$27,612 50 
7,050 00 
7,529 67 



$42,192 17 

$11 75 

404 29 

178 61 

61 43 

11 31 



$667 39 

$4,973 84 
8 00 



$4,981 84 



$22,926 16 



$56,777 63 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Amount brought forwardy 

Heat, light and power — Con, 

Electricity, 

Gas, . . . 

Oil, 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, . - . 

Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, oil, glass, etc., 

Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and suppUes, 

Roofing and materials, 

Sundries, . . 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc., 
Wagons, tools, etc.. 

Labor, 

Simdries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding. 

Diplomas, 

Household arts, 

Manual training, 

Material for laboratory use, .... 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines, . 
Simdries, 



Supplies, training school: — 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training. 
Stationery and materials, . 



Supplies, office and other: — 

Ice, 

Postage, 



Amount carried forward, 



$4,981 84 



63 71 
618 94 
128 67 



$5,793 16 

$130 11 

270 94 

240 33 

196 04 

98 00 

540 22 

642 30 

55 79 

3 00 



$2,175 73 

$121 76 

246 61 

588 03 

22 38 



$978 78 

$673 08 
594 51 
97 80 
610 09 
396 50 
213 21 
191 89 
21 35 



$2,798 43 

$15 72 

37 66 

3 50 

10 62 



$67 50 

$138 00 
237 62 



$375 62 
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Appbopbiationb, Rbcbipts and Expbnditubxb of State Normal 
Schools (including Boabding Halls) — Continued, 



Amount brought forward. 



Supplies, office and other - 
Printing, .... 
Soap and disinfectants, 
Stationery, etc., . 
Sundries, .... 



-Con, 



Miscellaneous: — 
Frei^t, expiessage and transportation! 
Music and entertainment, . 
Telephone and telegraph, 

Travel (official), 

Water, 



Total expenditure. 
Unexpended balance. 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Char^ to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Fees and other charges, 



Heat, light and power, . 
Supplies, normal school, 
Miscellaneous: — 
Interest on bank balances, 
Rent, .... 
Simdries, .... 



Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts. 
Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders. 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 



Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor, . 



Food: — 
Butter, . . . . 
Beans, ... 
Bread and crackers. 
Cereals, rice, meal, etc.. 
Cheese, 
Eggs,. . . . 



Amount carried forward, 



$375 62 



367 94 

154 79 

108 87 

3 60 



$1,090 52 

$224 84 

37 50 

99 42 

197 67 

531 09 



Sl,090 52 

$56,774 50 
3 13 



$50 00 
170 22 

2 00 
273 98 

106 47 
80 00 
25 76 



$7,389 70 
26,364 20 

488 97 



$6,285 78 



$2,130 34 
130 69 
164 65 
231 77 
114 40 
682 05 



$3,453 90 



$56,777 63 



$708 43 



$34,242 87 
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ApPBOPEiATiONS, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Amount brought forward, 

Food— Con. 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), .... 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and syrup, .... 
Spices, seasonings, salt, etc.. 

Sugar, 

Tea, coffee, broma and cocoa. 

Vegetables, 

Yeast, 

Express, 

Sundries, 

Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc., 
Brushes, brooms, etc., .... 
Oockery, glassware, cutlery, etc., 
Other kitchen furnishings, . 
Soap and laundry supphes, . 

Telephone, 

Laundry, 

Rent of cottage on account of fire, 
Sundries, 

Total expenditures, 

Balance, 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
HYANNIS. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179^ Acts of 1915), 
Balance from 1914 appropnation, . 
Deficiency appropriation, .... 

Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 

Normal school, 

Training school, 

General administration, .... 
Repairs and improvements. 



$3,453 90 



518 01 

607 55 

1,025 11 

4,165 07 

2,185 44 

52 58 

150 81 

242 50 

214 95 

1,061 11 

8 61 

197 62 

122 45 



$14,005 71 ; 

$15 18 ', 
16 53 i 

591 52 I 
90 31 I 

134 12 ; 

146 24 , 
3,189 48 I 

855 82 I 
28 07 



$4,211 45 

$25,358 76 
8,884 11 



$34,242 87 



$27,380 00 

29 

231 94 



$14,721 37 

2,565 95 

3,035 18 

438 10 



$20,760 60 



$27,612 23 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures op State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Furnishings: — 
Bedsteads and mattresses, 
Carpets, rugs, etc.. 
Furniture and upholstery, 
Household furnishings, 
Sundries, . . . . 



Heat, light and power: — 

Coal, 

Freight on coal, . 
Electricity, .... 
Oil, 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, .... 
Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., 

Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies, 

Roofing and materials, 

Sundries, 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Sundries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding. 

Diplomas, 

Manual training, .... 

Material for laboratory use. 

Stationery, printed forms and outlines, 

Simdries, 



Supplies, training school: — 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training. 
Stationery and materials, . 



$56 60 
86 03 
50 38 
56 33 
30 46 



$279 80 

$1,553 52 

156 96 

226 94 

8 50 



$1,945 92 

$233 95 

281 69 

68 91 

652 49 

570 39 

423 83 

23 22 

17 50 



$2,271 98 

$28 03 
153 73 



$181 76 

$77 81 

419 10 

28 04 

84 83 

* 126 18 

104 19 

4 54 



$844 69 

$24 46 

125 55 

10 42 

9 92 



$170 35 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures op State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Supplies, office and other: 
PostJ^, . . / . 
Printing, .... 
Soap and disinfectants. 
Stationery, etc., . 
Sundries, .... 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation, 
Music and entertainments, 
Telephone and telegraph, . 

Travel (officials), 

Water, 

Sundries, 



Total expenditures. 
Unexpended balance, 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Charges to pupils: — 
Tuition, 



Supplies, normal school, 
Miscellaneous: — 



Rent, 
Sundries, 



Boarding Hall Fund. 
Receipts, 
Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders. 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 

Expenditures, 
Salaries, wages and labor, . 



Food: — 
Butter, . . . . 
Beans, . . . . 
Bread and crackers. 
Cereals, rice, meal, etc.. 
Cheese, . . . . 
Eggs, . . . . 



Amount carried forward, 



S79 00 

137 33 

8 00 

63 43 

57 11 



$344 87 

S203 77 

63 47 

52 15 

225 78 

200 28 

61 32 



$806 77 

$27,606 74 
5 49 



$298 00 
67 52 

200 00 

4 47 



$3,965 57 

13,062 68 

455 15 



$3,885 72 



$1,098 67 
68 83 
96 58 

102 22 
38 73 

111 83 



$1,516 86 



$27,612 23 



$569 99 



$17,483 40 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expbnditurbb op State Normal 
ScHOOiA (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Amount brought forward, .... 

Food— Con. 

Mour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and sjTup, 

Spices, seasonings, salt, etc., 

Sugar, 

Tea, coffee, broma and cocoa, 

Vegetables, 

Yeast, 

Sundries, 


$1,516 86 

259 55 
460 17 
716 56 
2,905 15 
927 38 

23 20 
179 25 
269 78 
127 23 
476 96 

16 02 
325 71 




Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc., .... 

Brushes, brooms, etc., 

Crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc., 

Other kitchen furnishings, .... 

Soap and laundry suppUes, .... 

Water^ when metered, 

Sundnes, 


$8,203 82 

$78 27 

525 

91 85 

61 60 

164 29 

191 06 

390 51 




Total expenditures, 

Balance, 


$982 83 

$13,072 37 
4,411 03 


$17,483 40 
$63,939 65 


STATE ^NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
LOWELT- 

Maintenance. 

Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 
atyofLoweU, 


$35,586 00 
28,353 65 


Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 

Normal school, 

Training school, 

General administration, 


$17,930 48 

24,963 25 

7,790 74 


Furnishings: — 

Carpets, rugs, etc., 

Furnitiure and upholstery, .... 


$50,684 47 

$44 11 
724 77 




Amount carried forward, .... 


$768 88 
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Appbopriations, Recbiptb and Expenditubes of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Amount brought forward, . 



Furnishings — Con. 
Household furnishings, 
Pictures and statuary, 



Heat, light and power: — 

Coal, 

Wood, 

Electricity, .... 
Gas, 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster. 
Electrical work and supplies, .... 

Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., 

Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies, . 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tools, etc., . 



Supplies, normal school: — 
Apparatus, ..... 
Books, periodicals and binding, 

Diplomas, 

Manual training. 
Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines. 



Supplies, training school: — 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training. 
Stationery and materials, . 



Supplies, office and other: 

Ice, 

Postage, .... 
Printing, .... 



Amount carried forward. 



S768 88 



85 10 
52 00 



S90&98 

$2,051 89 

23 50 

522 18 

74 80 



$2,672 37 

$23 14 

67 93 

39 91 

37 64 

4 79 

110 55 

365 89 



$649 85 

$263 75 
81 08 



$344 83 

$371 07 
740 94 
107 05 
100 77 
41 57 
560 30 



$1,921 70 

$232 12 

1,004 77 

661 31 

518 94 



$2,417 14 

$14 17 

54 00 

128 27 



$196 44 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Amount brought forward^ . 

Supplies, office and other — Con, 
Soap and disinfectants, 
Stationery, etc., .... 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation, 
Music and entertainments, 
Telephone and telegraph, . 
Travel (officials), .... 

Water, 

Sundries, 



Total expenditures, 
Unexpended balance. 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Repairs and improvements, .... 
Sundries, 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
SALEM. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 
City of Salem, 



Expenditures] 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 
Normal school, .... 
Training school, . . . . 
General administration, 
Repairs and improvements, 



Furnishings: — 
Carpets, rugs, etc., 
Furniture and upholstery. 
Household furnishings, 
Pictures and statuary, 



$196 44 



208 61 
170 61 



$575 56 

$121 15 
386 48 
224 66 
208 43 
279 81 
19 20 



$1,239 73 

$61,411 63 
2,528 02 



$350 00 

6 25 
6 94 



$49,912 00 
13,625 08 



$27,581 90 

12,309 41 

6,310 16 

18 00 



$46,219 47 

$92 54 

481 40 

123 86 

10 00 



$707 80 



$63,939 65 



$363 19 



$63,537 08 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Heat, light and power: 

Coal, 

Electricity, . 
Gas, .... 
Oil, .... 
Removing ashes, . 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster. 
Electrical work and supplies, .... 

Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., 

Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and suppUes, 
Roofing and materials, 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tools, etc., 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding, 

Diplomas, 

Manual training. 
Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outhnes. 



Supplies, training school: 
Apparatus, . . . . 

Books, 

Manual training, 
Stationery and materials, . 
Street car tickets, 



Supplies, office and other: 

Ice, 

Postage, .... 
Printing, .... 
Soap and disinfectants. 
Stationery, etc., . 
Photographs and plans. 



$1,481 27 

937 97 

122 00 

59 49 

56 75 



$2,657 48 

$303 49 
710 61 
911 21 
420 15 
209 88 
364 55 
659 66 
65 77 



$3,645 32 

$305 88 
23 67 



$329 55 

$614 44 

1,401 88 

146 52 

60 33 

78 90 
784 84 



$3,086 91 

$296 86 
627 99 
506 27 
434 42 
273 15 



$2,138 69 

$45 79 
191 72 
254 65 
655 64 
98 52 
12 50 



$1,258 82 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures op State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



MiscellaDeous: — 
Freigbt, expressage and transportation, . 

Medical examinations, 

Music and entertainments, .... 

Telephone and telegraph, 

Travel (officials), 

Water, 

Advertising, 


$107 01 
132 00 
310 00 
213 14 
332 92 
173 07 
13 00 




Total expenditures, 

Unexpended babmce, 


$1,281 14 

$61,325 18 
2,211 90 


$63,537 08 

$523 84 
$39,648 90 


Receipts reverting to State Trearurt. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Furnishings, 

Supplies, normal school, .... 
Miscellaneous: — 

Interest on bank balances, .... 

Simdries, 


$475 00 

8 00 
1 65 

25 04 
14 15 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
WESTFIELD. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179^ Acts of 1915), . 
Balance from 1914 appropnation, . 


$39,454 00 
194 90 


ExpendUvres, 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 

Normal school, 

Training school, 

General administration, 


$14,105 79 
6,977 47 
5,395 56 


Furnishings : — 
Bedsteads and mattresses, .... 

Carpets, rugs, etc., 

Funiiture and upholstery, .... 

Household furnishings, 

Pictures and statuary, 


$26,478 82 

$10 05 
18 50 

910 72 
25 43 
20 73 






$985 43 
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Appropriations, Recbipts and ExPENBiruRBS of State Normal 
Schools (iNCLUDiNa Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Heat, light and power: < 
Coal, .... 
Wood, .... 
Electricity, . 
Gas, .... 
Oil, .... 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, .... 

Hardware, *. . 

Lmnber, . 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., . . . 
Plumbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies. 
Roofing and materials, 



Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tods, etc., 
Simdries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding, 

Dil^omas, 

Manual training, 
Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines, 



Supplies, training school: 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Manual training. 
Sundries, .... 



Supplies, office and other: 
Postage, ^ . . . . 
Printing, T|i .... 
Soap and disinfectants, 
Stationery, etc., . 



$3,197 99 

13 00 

634 75 

128 10 

12 



$3,973 96 

$68 36 

93 62 

256 08 

666 46 

75 94 

524 73 

553 43 

47 27 



$2,285 89 

$217 35 

230 24 

88 95 



$536 54 

$330 14 

1,182 89 

71 20 

291 09 

79 33 

563 46 



$2,518 11 

$137 20 

114 25 

13 31 

6 76 



$271 52 

$237 13 

133 02 

60 20 

69 64 



$499 99 
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Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued, 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation, 
Music and entertoinments, 
Telephone and telegraph, . 
Travel (officials), .... 
Water, . . . . 
Sundries, 



Total expenditures. 
Unexpended balance. 



Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Supplies, normal school, .... 
Miscellaneous: — 

Sundries, 

Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts. 

Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 

Regular boarders, 

Transient boarders, sales, etc., . . 

Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor, 



Food: — 

Butter, 

Butterine, . . . . 

Beans, 

Bread and crackers. 
Cereals, rice, meal, etc.. 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), . 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and S3Tup, 
Spices, seasonings, salt, etc.. 

Sugar, 

Tea, cofiPee, broma and cocoa, 
Vegetables, . . . 

Yeast, 

Sundries, 



S120 03 

186 89 

128 25 

495 95 

99 00 

3 86 



$1,033 98 

$38,584 24 
1,064 66 



$250 00 

203 83 

8.40 



$5,940 27 

15,155 29 

367 94 



$3,432 45 



$942 70 

177 44 

43 43 

51 86 
158 42 

45 23 

385 45 

249 74 

363 05 

1,001 46 

2,971 04 

1,070 22 

.37 56 

217 56 
395 55 

218 69 
713 79 

7 13 

52 83 



$9,103 15 



$39,648 90 



$462 23 



$21,463 50 
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Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc., 
Brushes, brooms, etc., . 
Crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc.. 
Soap and laundry supplies, . 
Water, when metered, . 
Wooden ware, buckets, pails, etc., 
Sundries, 



Total expenditures, 
Unexpended balance, 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
worcester. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), 



ExpendUvres. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 
Normal school, . . . 
Training school, . . . . 
General administration, 



Furnishings: — 
Carpets, rugs, etc., 
Furniture and upholstery, 
Household furnishings, 
Sundries, ... 



Heat, light and power: - 
Coal, .... 
Electricity, . 
Gas, .... 



Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, . 

Hardware, 

Liunber, 

Machinery, etc., .... 
Paints, oils, glass, etc., 



Amount carried forward, 



$222 39 
23 44 
213 13 
142 01 
302 69 
17 30 
600 45 



$1,521 41 

$14,057 01 
7,406 49 



$21,576 85 
1,947 50 
4,961 81 



$28,486 16 

$10 80 

961 42 

75 02 

3 50 



$1,050 74 

$1,396 31 

303 18 

56 90 



$1,756 39 

$181 07 

310 92 

55 05 

1,398 95 

15 29 

374 85 



$2,336 13 



$21,463 50 



$39,610 00 
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Schools (including Boarding B^lls) — CcfUinued. 



Amount brought forward, . . . . 

Repairs and improvements — Con. 
Flimibing, steam and gas fitting and supplies, 

Roofing and materials, 

Smidries, 



Groimds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc.. 
Wagons, tools, etc., . 
Smidries, .... 



Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding, 

Diplomas, 

Material for laboratory use. 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines, 
Simdries, 



Supplies, training school: — 
Apparatus, .... 

Books, 

Stationery and materials, . 



Supplies, office and other: — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Soap and disinfectants, 
Stationery, etc., .... 
Sundries, 



Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation, 
Me(ucal examinations, 
Music and entertainments. 
Telephone and telegraph, . 
Travel (officials), .... 

Water, 

Simdries, 



Total expenditures, 
Unexpended balance, 



$2,336 13 



59 33 

83 64 

703 



$2,486 13 

$358 80 

23 70 

1 10 



$383 60 

$637 55 

1,939 43 

57 36 

6 45 

62 51 

1 35 



$2,704 65 

$88 61 
37 83 
10 07 



$136 51 

$127 50 

264 70 

353 27 

221 81 

1 00 



$968 28 

$235 26 
100 35 
511 67 
142 95 
267 19 
186 79 
179 00 



$1,623 21 

$39,595 67 
14 33 



$39,610 00 
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Receipts reverting to State Treasury. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Grounds, 

Supplies, normal school, .... 

Supplies, office and other, .... 

Miscellaneous, 

Miscellaneous: — 

Interest on bank balances, . . . . 

Rent, 

Sundries, 



Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts. 
Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders, . . . . 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
NORTH ADAMS. 

Maintenance. 

Receipts, 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Bahnce from 1914, 

Transferred from "small items" appropria- 
tion, 

Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 

Normal school, 

Training school, 

General administration, 



Furnishings: — 
Bedsteads and mattresses. 
Carpets, rugs, etc., 
Sundries, 



Heat, light and power: - 
Coal, .... 
Electricity, . 
Gas, .... 
Oil, .... 



$200 00 

1 00 

11 00 

8 31 

80 

27 13 

250 00 

6 12 



$1,136 64 

2,748 41 

915 64 



$42,301 00 
11 

6 30 



$13,100 00 
8,899 17 
5,911 83 



$27,911 00 

$61 05 

1,157 72 

1 50 



$1,220 27 

$3,721 73 

665 57 

44 42 

609 



$4,437 81 



$504 36 



$4,800 69 



$42,307 41 
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Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, .... 

Hardware, 

Liunber, 

Machinery^ etc., 

Paints, oils, glass, etc., 

Pliunbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies, 

Roofing and materials, 

Sundries, 

Grounds: — 
Fertilizers, vines, seeds, etc., .... 

Wagons, tools, etc., 

Sundries, 

Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding. 

Diplomas, 

Manual training, 

Material for laboratory use, . . . . 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines, . 
Simdries, 

Supplies, training school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, 

Manual training, 

Stationery and materials, 

Supplies, office and other: — 

Postage, 

Soap and disinfectants, 

Stationery, etc., 

Miscellaneous: — 
Frei^t. expressage and transportation, . 

Medical examinations, 

Music and entertainments, .... 

Telephone and telegraph, 

Travel (officials), 

Amauni carried forward, .... 



$440 01 

185 71 

60 42 

621 91 

187 14 

723 28 

928 57 

3 25 

49 67 



S3,199 96 

$232 53 

25 64 

348 15 



$606 32 

$412 79 
829 62 
47 72 
341 44 
206 21 
441 05 
4 41 



$2,283 24 

$467 61 

101 53 

309 85 

53 40 



$932 39 

$184 91 
154 13 
136 99 



$476 01 

$309 34 

50 00 

82 36 

160 46 

444 06 



$1,046 22 
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Amount brought forward^ 

Miscellaneous — Con, 
Water, .... 

Sundries, .... 



Total expenditure, 
Unexpended balance, 



Receipts REVBRTiNa to State Treasury. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Supplies, normal school, .... 
MisceUaneous : — 

Rent, 

Sundries, 



Boarding Hall Fund. 

Receipts. 
Balance Dec. 1, 1914, 
Regular boarders, 
Transient boarders, sales, etc., . 



Expenditures. 
Salaries, wages and labor, . 



Food: — 

Butter^ 

Buttenne, .... 

Beans, 

Bread and crackers, 
Cereals, rice, meal, ^tc., . 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit (dried and fresh), . 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses and syrup. 

Spices, seasonings, slilt, etc., . 

Sugar, 

Tea, coffee, broma and cocoa. 

Amount carried forward, 



$1,046 22 



17 82 
67 44 



$1,131 48 

$42,198 50 
108 91 



$600 00 

3 54 

250 00 
85 25 



$412 14 

14,042 39 

1,182 98 



$4,318 84 

$1,037 25 
2 13 

30 40 
118 41 
163 73 

56 50 
462 92 
223 22 
242 93 
385 00 
3,123 08 
877 10 

33 73 

94 61 
216 52 
209 53 



$7,279 06 



$42,307 41 



$938 79 



$15,637 51 
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Appropriations, Receipts and Expenditures of State Normal 
Schools (including Boarding Halls) — Continued. 



Amount brought fonvardf 



Food — Con. 
Vegetables, 
Yeast, 
Sundries, 



Supplies: — 
Bedding, table linen, etc., 
Brushes, brooms, etc., . 
Crockery, glassware, cutlery, etc., 
Other kitchen furnishings. 
Soap and laundry supplies, . 

Water^ 

Sundnes, 



Total expenditure. 
Unexpended balance, 



STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL (BOSTON). 

Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
Appropriation (chapter 179, Acts of 1915), . 

Expenditures, 
Salaries, wages and labor: — 
Normal school. 

Evening school, 

General administration, 



Furnishings: — 
Furniture and upholstery, 
Household fiunishings. 
Pictures and statuary. 



Heat, light and power : — 

Coal, 

Electricity, .... 

Gas, 

Oil, 



$7,279 06 



567 14 

39 34 

267 63 



$8,151 17 

$62 44 
3 41 
109 82 
19 86 
124 36 
384 00 
226 67 



$930 56 

$13,400 57 
2,236 94 



$34,963 08 
1,200 00 
8,499 53 



$44,662 61 

$293 60 

18 76 

266 67 



$579 03 

$665 89 

1,081 39 

32 72 

10 



$1,780 10 



$15,637 51 



$51,552 46 
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Repairs and improvements: — 
Brick, cement, lime and plaster, 
Electrical work and supplies, . . . . 

Hardware, 

Machinery, etc., 

Paints, bils, glass, etc., 

Plmnbing, steam and gas fitting and supplies. 

Supplies, normal school: — 

Apparatus, 

Books, periodicals and binding. 

Diplomas, 

Manual training, 

Material for laboratory use, .... 
Stationery, printed forms and outlines, . 
Sundries, 

Supplies, office and other: — 

Postage, 

Printing, 

Soap and disinfectants, 

Stationery, etc., . . . . 

Sundries, 

Miscellaneous: — 
Freight, expressage and transportation, . 

Medical examinations, 

Music and entertainments, .... 

Telephone and telegraph, 

Travel (officials), 

Water, 

Sundries, 

Total expenditure, 

Unexpended balance, 

Receipts bevebtino to State Treasxtrt. 
Charges to pupils: — 

Tuition, 

Sales: — 

Miscellaneous, 

Miscellaneous : — 

Interest on bank balances, .... 



$78 69 
270 72 

55 60 
7 00 

63 77 
138 15 



S613 93 

$953 84 

366 86 

67 45 

594 69 

222 74 

23 52 

3 00 



S2,232 10 

$129 08 

371 81 

133 16 

137 68 

938 



$781 11 

$161 83 
200 00 
3 70 
148 33 
163 57 
119 60 
101 41 



$898 44 

$51,547 32 
5 14 



$650 00 
17 00 
14 38 



$51,552 46 



$681 38 
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AN ABSTRACT 



SCHOOL RETURNS MADE BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES 

OP THE SEVERAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN 

THE COMMONWEALTH 



The School Year 1914-15. 
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The Abstract of School Returns includes statistics for school enrollment, 
membership, attendance, teaching force and for expenditures for the fol- 
lowing items, for the school year, July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915: — 



Qeneral control: — 
School committee and business offices. 
Superintendents' salaries and business 
offices. 

Instruction: — 
Principals' salaries and exi>enses. 
Supervisors' salaries and expenses. 
Teachers' salaries. 
Text-books. 
Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous. 

Operation of school plant: — 
Janitors' service. 
Fuel. 
Miscellaneous expenses. 



Maintenance of school plant: — 
Repairs, replacement and upkeep. 



Auxiliary agencies: — 
libraries. 

Promotion of health. 
Transportation. 
Miscellaneous (tuition, etc.)- 
Total for support. 



Outlay: — 
New grounds, buildings, alterations. 
New equipment. 
Total for outlay. 



In addition to the above data there is given a statement of the cost for 
support of the public schools through bcal taxation and from other sources, 
including State aid, for the fiscal year of each city and town in the Com- 
monwealth. 

The abstract also includes a statement of the rate for the State and the 
rate and rank for each city and town of — 

1. The total tax per thousand dollars of valuation. 

2. The valuation per pupil in the average membership of the public schools. 

3. Cost of support of public schools from all sources per pupil in the average 
membership of the schools. 

4. Cost of support from local taxation for each pupQ in the average membership 
of the pubUc schools. 

6. Cost of support from local taxation for each thousand dollars of valuation. 

There is also given the cost of support of high schools and the cost of 
instruction in high schools per pupil in the average membership. 

An alphabetical list of cities and towns b given on pages iii-vii. 
The niunber placed before each name corresponds to the rank of the city 
or town in the abstract. By the use of this index the statistics of any 
particular city or town can easily be found. 
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94 Abington. 
174 Acton. 
206 Acushnet. 

43 Adams. 
128 Agawam. 
342 Alford. 

55 Amesbuiy. 
101 Amherst. 

74 Andover. 

52 Arlington. 
177 Ashbumham. 
277 Ashby. 

271 Ashfield. 
209 Ashland. 

65 Athol. 

31 Attleboro. 
157 Auburn. 
183 Avon. 

145 Ayer. 

112 Barnstable. 
139 Barre. 

272 Becket. 
240 Bedford. 
181 Belchertown. 
205 Bellingham. 

92 Behnont. 
268 Berkley. 
276 Berlin. 
291 Bemardston. 

29 Beverly. 

146 Billerica. 
90 Blackstone. 

295 Blandford. 
288 Bolton. 
1 Boston. 
153 Bourne. 
338 Boxborough. 



294 Boxford. 
296 Boylston. 

68 Braintree. 
302 Brewster. 

72 Bridgewater. 
281 Brimfield. 

12 Brockton. 
167 Brookfield. 

36 Brookline. 

214 Buckland. 
304 Burlington. 

5 Cambridge. 
109 Canton. 
309 Carlisle. 
210 Carver. 
267 Charlemonl 
182 Charlton. 

215 Chatham. 
103 Chehnsford. 

21 Chelsea. 
217 Cheshire. 
230 Chester. 
311 Chesterfield. 

24 Chicopee. 
339 Chihnark. 
243 Clarksburg. 

41 Clinton. 
150 Cohasset 
201 Cohrain. 

81 Concord. 
241 Conway. 
301 Cummington. 

126 Dalton. 
292 Dana. 
58 Danvers. 
114 Dartmouth. 
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60 Dedham. 
165 Deerfield. 
192 Dennis. 
163 Dighton. 
171 Douglas. 

286 Dover. 

130 Dracut. 
117 Dudley. 
327 Dunstable. 
207 Duxbury. 

131 East Bridgewater. 
312 Eastham. 

66 Easthampton. 
216 East Longmeadow. 

99 Easton. 
245 Edgartown. 
303 Egremont. 
279 Enfield. 
249 Erving. 
213 Essex. 

19 Everett. 

100 Fairhaven. 

3 Fall River. 

134 Falmouth. 

17 Fitchburg. ^ 

330 Florida. 
122 Foxborough. 

44 Framing^ham. 

91 Franklin. 
222 Freetown. 

40 Gardner. 

349 Gay Head. 
188 Georgetown. 
274 Gill. 

25 Gloucester. 
340 Goshen. 

350 Gosnold. 
88 Grafton. 

289 Granby. 

287 Granville. 

85 Great Barrington. 
53 Greenfield. 
321 Greenwich. 



170 Groton. 
162 Groveland. 

185 Hadley. 
310 Halifax. 
197 Hamilton. 
299 Hampden. 
318 Hancock. 
160 Hanover. 
194 Hanson. 
127 Hardwick. 
263 Harvard. 
176 Harwich. 

186 Hatfield. 
14 Haverhill. 

324 Hawley. 
335 Heath. 
104 Hingham. 
254 Hinsdale. 
143 Holbrook. 
172 Holden. 
351 Holland. 
147 Holliston. 
11 Holyoke. 
169 Hopedale. 

155 Hopkinton. 
260 Hubbardston. 

79 Hudson. 
179 HuU. 
220 Huntington. 

87 Ipswich. 

156 Kingston. 

250 Lakeville. 
154 Lancaster. 
273 Lanesborough. 

9 Lawrence. 
120 Lee. 
133 Leicester. 
137 Lenox. 
37 Leominster. 
293 Leverett. 
106 Lexington. 
333 Leyden. 
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247 Lincoln. 
242 Littleton. 
257 Longmeadow. 

4 Lowell. 
105 Ludlow. 
228 Lunenburg. 

7 Lynn. 
275 Lynnfield. 

13 Maiden. 
149 Manchester. 

98 Mansfield. 

73 Marblehead. 
223 Marion. 

35 Marlborough. 
202 Marshfield. 
343 Mashpee. 
239 Mattapoisett. 

82 Maynard. 
129 Medfield. 

26 Medford. 
148 Medway. 

32 Mefarose. 
278 Mendon. 
168 Merrimac. 

50 Methuen. 

67 Middleborough. 
334 Middlefield. 
251 Middleton. 

42 Milford. 
Ill MiUbury. 
227 Millis. 

71 Milton. 
345 Monroe. 
110 Monson. 

78 Montague. 
331 Monterey. 
347 Montgomery. 

352 Mount Washington. 

246 Nahant. 
138 Nantucket. 
56 Natick. 
102Needham. 

353 NewAshford. 
6 New Bedford. 



319 New Braintree. 
219 Newbury. . 

34 Newburyport. 
252 New Marlborough. 
300 New Salem. 

16 Newton. 
270 Norfolk. 

27 North Adams. 

28 Northiunpton. 
93 North Andover. 

57 North Attleborough. 
204 Northborough. 

62 Northbridge. 
136 North Brookfield. 
212 Northfield. 
261 North Readmg. 
151 Norton. 
226 NorweU. 

70 Norwood. 

258 Oak Bluffs. 
308 Oakham. 

97 Orange. 

259 Orleans. 
315 Otis. 
132 Oxford. 

64 Pahner. 
326 Paxton. 

39 Peabody. 
317 Pelham. 
234 Pembroke. 
140 Pepperell. 
346 Peru. 
290 Petersham. 
323 Phillipston. 

22 Pittsfield. 
328 Plainfield. 
229 Plamville. 

48 Plymouth. 
307 Plympton. 
337 Prescott. 
284 Princeton. 
115 Provincetown. 

20 Quincy. 
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116 Randolph. 
203 Raynham. 

86 Reading. 
184 Rehoboth. 

30 Revere. 
298 Richmond. 
256 Rochester. 

77 Rockland. 
118 Rockport. 
320 Rowe. 

231 Rowley. 
286 Royalston. 
269 Russell. 
199 Rutland. 

15 Salem. 
211 Salisbury. 
306 Sandisfield. 
208 Sandwich. 

69 Saugus. 
313 Savoy. 
152 Scituate. 
158 Seekonk. 
161 Sharon. 
195 Sheffield. 
218 Shelbume. 
224 Sherbom. 
173 Shirley. 

190 Shrewsbury. 
344 Shutesbury. 
144 Somerset. 

10 Somerville. 
280 Southampton. 
198 Southborough. 

47 Southbridge. 
107 South Hadley. 
265 Southwick. 

80 Spencer. 
8 Springfield. 

232 Sterlmg. 

191 Stockbjridge. 
76 Stoneham. 
83 Stoughton. 

255 Stow. 
189 Sturbridge. 
253 Sudbury. 



262 Sunderland. 
135 Sutton. 
84 Swampscott. 
187 Swansea. 

18 Taunton. 

123 Templeton. 

124 Tewksbury. 
244 Tisbury. 
348 Tolland. 
248 Topsfield. 
196 Townsend. 
297 Truro. 

283 Tyngsborough. 
332 Tyringham. 

180 Upton. 
113 Uxbridge. 

51 Wakefield. 
336 Wales. 
108 Walpole. 

23 Waltham. 

63 Ware. 
121 Wareham. 
119 Warren. 
316 Warwick. 
341 Washington. 

46 Watertown. 
166 Wayland. 

49 Webster. 

96 Wellesley. 
264 Wellfleet. 
314 Wendell, 
266 Wenham. 

95 Westborough. 
237 West Boylston. 
164 West Bridgewater. 
235 West Brookfield. 

38 Westfield. 
142 Westford. 
325 Westhampton. 
233 Westminster. 
221 West Newbury. 
178 Weston. 
141 Westport. 
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61 West Springfield. 
236 West Stockbridge. 
322 West Tisbury. 
238 Westwdod. 

45 Weymouth. 
282 Whately. 

75 Whitman. 
159 Wilbraham. 
175 Williamsburg. 
125 Williamstown. 
193 Wihnington. 



89 Winchendon. 

59 Winchester. 
329 Windsor. 

54 Winthrop. 

33 Wobum. 
2 Worcester. 
305 Worthington. 
200 Wrentham. 

225 Yarmouth. 
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Group I 


Cities. — 


191^15. 
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PUFIL IN AtUUOB 

School Yiab 

KfDiNO Jura 30, 

1915. 


Rati or Total 
Tax m $1,000 

or VALQAnOM. 




UlTil^. 
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1 














i^ 


1 


^ 




^ 








1*^ 


> 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Boston, . 


686,092 


$1,541,222,900 


$14,246 


28 


$17 50 


214 


2 


Worcester, 


145,986 


172,334,979 


7,261 


97 


19 60 


133 


3 


FaU River, . 


119,295 


102342,718 


6,707 


114 


23 20 


21 


4 


LoweU, . 


106,294 


89,294,001 


7,452 


90 


21 90 


60 


5 


Cunbridge, . 


104.839 


127391.395 


8,248 


73 


21 40 


71 


6 


New Bedford, 


96,652 


108,032,232 


8,199 


76 


23 20 


22 


7 


Lynn, . 


89.336 


90,305,830 


6,986 


105 


20 00 


117 


8 


Sprincfield. . 


88.926 


180,129,051 


10330 


41 


16 50 


248 


9 


Lawrence, 


85392 


79313,490 


8,167 


78 


18 00 


197 


10 


Somerville, . 


77,236 


74,946.894 


5,872 


146 


21 10 


79 


11 


Holyoke, 


57.730 


63,445,439 


9,110 


57 


18 80 


164 


12 


Brockton, 


56.878 


52,718,962 


5,214 


182 


22 70 


34 


13 


Maiden. 


44.404 


42,389,420 


5,785 


151 


20 90 


90 


14 


HaverhiU. . 


44,115 


42.296.553 


6.052 


137 


18 60 


171 


15 


Salem. . 


43.097 


39,632,600 


7.656 


88 


20 00 


124 


10 


Newton, 


39306 


83,607,920 


11345 


35 


18 80 


165 


17 


Fitchburg. 


37,826 


37,583,417 


7,960 


81 


21 00 


82 


18 


Taunton, 


34.259 


26374,534 


5,508 


168 


21 20 


75 


19 


Everett, 


33,484 


31337,050 


4,554 


225 


23 30 


20 


20 


Quincy, 


32.642 


40352,340 


6,313 


131 


22 20 


47 


21 


Chelsea, 


32,452 


29305310 


4.351 


242 


24 00 


14 


22 


Pittsfield, 


32,121 


40,269300 


6,206 


133 


19 80 


129 


28 


Waltham, 


27,834 


31,300,100 


10,113 


48 


18 00 


203 


24 


Chioopee, 


25,401 


18316,960 


5,020 


194 


18 70 


167 


25 




24398 


25317313 


5301 


150 


22 00 


50 


26 


Medford. 


23,150 


29,709,650 


5.740 


153 


20 40 


110 


27 


North Adams, 


22,019 


' 16,532,077 


5395 


175 


19 10 


149 


28 


Northampton, 


19,431 


18.040,082 


6.591 


117 


17 80 


206 


29 


Beverly, 


18,650 


44,637,135 


10.532 


43 


15 50 


273 


80 


Revere, . 


18319 


21,721,456 


4.528 


228 


23 60 


16 


31 


Attleboro, . 


16315 


21,206,468 


7,945 


82 


19 20 


146 


32 


Meboee, 


15.715 


18,567,830 


6311 


111 


21 70 


63 


33 


Wobum, 


15,308 


12,334,037 


4,362 


240 


26 00 


4 


34 




14,949 


12324,727 


6,357 


125 


20 00 


120 


85 


Marlborough, 
Totals, 


14,579 


11,006,156 


5,652 


159 


22 20 


45 




2.345,830 


$3,879,041,426 


$9,303 


- 


- 


- 
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S 


S 




S 


1 


il 


ii 


1 


1 


|l 




¥ 


1^ 


1 


t 


1*2 

< 


13 60 


306 


25.612 


85.668 


22,824 


9,669 


119.452 


18.298317 


99,829 


6 73 


178 


5.281 


17308 


3,747 


59 


26.450 


4.137.394 


22,126 


5 94 


160 


4,605 


16.592 


3,517 


1.883 


17.035 


2.626,445 


14,197 


4 60 


249 


3,141 


11.434 


1.976 


839 


13.423 


1,971,137 


11,105 


4 79 


242 


3,567 


11.758 


2,677 


276 


16,649 


2,700316 


14,554 


4 35 


273 


3.890 


12.797 


3371 


1.750 


16.256 


2.323.637 


12.431 


4 73 


246 


2.936 


10,071 


2,252 


294 


13,509 


2.176.993 


12,329 


4 27 


279 


3,611 


11,107 


2.862 


692 


19,329 


2.901,457 


16,562 


4 36 


272 


2.495 


9.936 


1,775 


1.674 


11,581 


1.644.988 


9,208 


6 08 


152 


2.891 


9.437 


2,170 


28 


13,492 


2313,967 


12,060 


4 87 


233 


1,597 


8.447 


1.219 


705 


7.764 


1,221,665 


6,465 


7 17 


76 


1.831 


6.450 


1.606 


461 


10,534 


1,756,502 


9,506 


6 01 


155 


604 


74233 


1.206 


242 


7324 


1321,869 


6,864 


5 68 


179 


1.564 


5.336 


1.287 


358 


7.189 


1.210.796 


6,488 


4 87 


235 


1,235 


3,909 


965 


- 


5,500 


833.097 


4,825 


4 27 


278 


1,416 


4,747 


1.316 


247 


73I8 


1309.016 


6,585 


4 99 


224 


1,493 


5,196 


1.330 


421 


4,965 


824.874 


4,208 


6 39 


129 


14220 


4.123 


942 


- 


6.016 


843.772 


4.668 


7 36 


59 


1,360 


4.852 


1.012 


18 


7,300 


1.187.687 


6.658 


4 83 


239 


1,699 


6.716 


1.872 


161 


6311 


1,090.374 


6,067 


7 21 


72 


1,434 


5.156 


1,237 


636 


7,682 


1,209,865 


6,351 


5 51 


188 


1.404 


5.004 


1,259 


256 


6,897 


1,068,581 


6.072 


4 80 


241 


858 


2.948 


686 


70 


3,362 


536,440 


2.884 


6 56 


113 


801 


3.102 


534 


500 


4,167 


652.621 


3.457 


5 75 


172 


1,009 


3,017 


642 


76 


4,703 


79433G 


4,348 


5 66 


182 


771 


3,538 


773 


_ 


5,484 


890,452 


4,863 


6 63 


110 


782 


3,221 


772 


100 


3,344 


520.762 


2,834 


5 44 


199 


671 


2.361 


606 


136 


2,922 


484,967 


2,690 


3 65 


803 


811 


2.614 


583 


108 


4,566 


680366 


3,929 


624 


141 


769 


3,316 


561 


89 


6,023 


796317 


4,498 


4 55 


255 


738 


2,212 


422 


16 


2,884 


464,160 


2,534 


5 49 


191 


692 


2,028 


573 


- 


2,890 


468.287 


2,586 


6 17 


149 


673 


2,200 


554 


39 


2,995 


487,163 


2,706 


4 27 


277 


500 


1,924 


267 


127 


2,110 


347,068 


1317 


620 


145 


479 


1,583 


1,024 


80 


2,090 


841317 


1,851 


$4 46 


- 


84,340 


297,791 


70^1 


21356 


399,996 


62,125,684 


339,068 



■BBATUM. 

For number of illiterates aixteen to twenty-one years, substitute the 
loilowing figures: — 

BoBton, 69; total, 12,356. 
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1915 — Con. 












1*1 


Average mem- 
bership. 


tn 


{ 


1 


1 

55 


ill 


1 


1 


Boeton, . 


184 


1 
108.183 


85 


48 


2.768 


15 


520 


17,182 


2 


Worcester, 


187 


23.732 


30 


6 


753 


4 


145 


3.806 


8 


FaU River, . 


185 


15.242 


57 


6 


514 


2 


72 


1.418 


4 


LoweU. . 


178 


11.082 


13 


7 


312 


1 


40 


1.626 


5 


Cambridge, . . 


186 


15,504 


25 


2 


463 


2 


04 


2,628 


6 


New Bedford, 


180 


13.176 


32 


21 


850 


1 


41 


1,175 


7 


Ljmn, . 


176 


12.026 


13 


4 


346 


2 


64 


1.707 


8 


Springfield, . 


187 


16.632 


14 


12 


507 


3 


131 


2,441 


9 


Lawrence. 


179 


0,772 


20 


5 


300 


1 


35 


1,071 


10 


Somerville, 


184 


12,763 


16 


5 


854 


1 


75 


1,070 


11 


Holyoko, 


180 


6.064 


17 


4 


238 


1 


40 


030 


12 


Brockton, 


180 


10,111 


80 


8 


202 


1 


68 


1,632 


13 


Maiden, 


170 


7.327 


10 


4 


222 


1 


52 


1,264 


14 


HaverhiU, . 


186 


6,088 


11 


5 


225 


1 


34 


817 


15 


Salem, . 


172 


5.176 


6 


3 


151 


1 


85 


068 


10 


Newton, 


185 


7,058 


10 


7 


267 


2 


65 


1,685 


17 


Fitohborg, 


106 


4.721 


2 


5 


145 


1 


43 


1.008 


18 


Taunton, 


183 


4,770 


4 


2 


161 


1 


10 


527 


10 


Everett, 


178 


6.000 


12 


3 


108 


1 


37 


061 


20 


Quincy, 


181 


6.486 





5 


166 


1 


34 


087 


21 


Chelaea. 


101 


6.712 


7 


6 


177 


1 


24 


756 


22 


Pitttfield, . 


101 


6.488 


15 


7 


210 


1 


37 


1,002 


28 


Waltham, 


186 


3.005 


3 


5 


111 


1 


23 


548 


24 


Chicopee, 


180 


8.748 


13 


2 


120 


1 


17 


318 


26 


Gloucester, . 


182 


4.467 


3 


4 


136 


1 


22 


638 


26 


Medford, 


183 


5.175 


7 


4 


141 


1 


40 


1,001 


27 


North Adams, 


185 


3.064 


8 


6 


102 


1 


18 


481 


28 


Northampton, 


188 


2.737 


4 


5 


02 


1 


16 


341 


29 


Beverly, 


183 


4,238 





6 


137 


1 


32 


060 


80 


Revere, . 


177 


4.707 


6 


2 


122 


1 


17 


480 


31 


Attleboro, . 


183 


2,660 


4 


2 


85 


1 


12 


350 


32 


Melroee, 


177 


2.726 


6 


5 


80 


1 


80 


805 


33 


Woburn, 


180 


2.827 


1 


- 


76 


1 


16 


408 


34 


Newburyport, 


181 


2,017 


- 


4 


63 


1 


17 


472 


35 


Marlborough, 
Totals, . 


186 


1.047 


5 


4 


60 


1 


16 


470 




183 


363,210 


525 


224 


10,543 


58 


1,004 


54,656 
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i 


.a 






1 


BZPINDITUU rOB 


1 


jb 




■ZPUfDIVUn fOB 1 


IAL4MM Alts UPlMnS 


1 


g 


. 


fuppon. 1 


OF nOMCIPAU AUD FOB 


•« 


1 


j 






81LUUM or TBACBna. 


1 




j» 




Ih 


|i 


if 


1 


1 




1 




P 


1 


J 


1" 


1 


p 


2,729.«75 


186 


16.714 


$1331.667 60 


$77 74 


$977390 06 


$62 28 


667.645 


187 


3306 


346.033 40 


76 43 


196.464 76 


61 90 


940.180 


186 


1.347 


108,971 33 


80 90 


81330 76 


60 62 


365.600 


178 


1303 


433330 70 


47 66 


50313 37 


88 40 


427.614 


186 


3,406 


146.196 66 


60 79 


113368 61 


47 13 


184.296 


191 


994 


81363 48 


81 76 


66.904 00 


66 24 


266.632 


176 


1.699 


104.838 76 


66 66 


76.114 10 


46 96 


415.086 


184 


3377 


319.637 36 


93 86 


163.636 61 


68 42 


171.606 


180 


996 


50.093 37 


60 86 


89.430 80 


39 68 


848^96 


184 


1398 


116,666 31 


68 84 


88.466 46 


41 77 


160.083 


189 


883 


64.636 70 


78 06 


49.670 39 


66 26 


271.921 


189 


1313 


89.433 31 


60 10 


71.679 60 


47 81 


196.058 


179 


1.170 


68.796 31 


68 80 


61.933 00 


44 89 


143353 


186 


809 


48.063 68 


50 41 


34.069 11 


42 11 


162361 


177 


898 


49.160 08 


64 74 


83360 66 


37 04 


270362 


186 


1343 


110366 68 


71 67 


87.766 08 


66 91 


180368 


196 


1.038 


67.991 19 


66 41 


46333 04 


44 19 


94.608 


187 


496 


37.014 47 


64 46 


10366 08 


88 84 


164.606 


180 


898 


63.973 73 


60 44 


86333 86 


41 28 


166.047 


189 


933 


41.779 78 


46 81 


84398 69 


87 80 


124387 


191 


703 


38.703 03 


66 18 


38.609 94 


40 61 


180.193 


191 


986 


61360 78 


61 99 


40.791 00 


41 87 


89,608 


186 


608 


33.676 68 


66 39 


33.569 16 


46 40 


64.130 


190 


800 


23.789 48 


79 80 


18328 56 


60 76 


108.824 


187 


601 


39364 76 


48 69 


18.680 00 


81 00 


187327 


186 


1.069 


64,719 46 


61 67 


43.004 90 


40 61 


80.464 


188 


448 


36,637 44 


67 00 


18.766 26 


41 87 


67301 


188 


314 


22.006 77 


70 09 


15.775 00 


50 24 


151379 


183 


896 


40.046 06 


64 80 


83.869 20 


87 84 


72326 


178 


443 


. 36,733 69 


68 09 


18.096 17 


40 86 


60.444 


184 


348 


18.373 34 


68 67 


13350 77 


88 63 


129.430 


179 


751 


41.036 16 


64 64 


28.661 68 


38 16 


81303 


180 


464 


17,718 86 


88 19 


13.632 66 


29 38 


80,273 


180 


468 


13.934 46 


80 42 


9.732 73 


21 26 


78346 


189 


440 


19.183 16 


48 60 


18.900 00 


31 69 


8.933.980 


186 


61.004 


$3,793,036 87 


$74 37 


$2,640,486 27 


$61 77 
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1 
1 


1 


d 


d 




CITIES. 




1 


1 






ll 


p 


¥ 


!^ 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


Boston 

Worcester 

FaU River 

Lowell, .... 
Cambridce, 


8235.748 11 

11.560 68 

5.081 30 

140 50 

10.214 06 


$76,726 14 
10.262 44 
13.273 72 
12.572 62 
15.610 00 


$303,085 63 
76.667 60 
60,806 32 
24,207 75 
48,030 10 


$81,145 00 
11,416 00 
8.362 20 
6.240 63 
4362 43 


6 
7 
8 

10 


New Bedford, 

Lynn. .... 

Sprinsfield,. 

Lawrence, .... 

Somerville 


5,206 35 
11.088 70 

4.617 27 
3.057 61 


11.461 22 
7,303 78 

20.022 50 
6.400 00 
6.366 60 


30.406 52 

26.407 37 
36,250 00 
36,840 00 
37,736 48 


11,788 21 
5,608 34 

14,010 75 
7.027 60 
5.668 00 


11 
12 
18 
14 
16 


Holyoke 

Brockton, .... 
Maiden, .... 
HaverhiU, .... 
Salem 


4.311 08 
3.522 08 
1,115 22 


6.876 44 
7.870 16 
4.302 68 
6,443 67 
5.484 83 


26.716 03 
37.660 60 
18.484 00 
16,614 22 
11,240 00 


4,830 47 
7.160 00 
8,700 00 
8,860 00 
3,780 00 


16 
17 
18 
10 
20 


Newton, .... 
Fitchburg, .... 
Taunton, .... 
Everett, .... 
Quincy, .... 


7.101 43 
2.406 07 
2.636 62 
2.727 31 
3.440 08 


6.764 22 
5.578 76 
3.804 20 
4.670 60 
3.037 76 


26.116 00 

3.060 00 

7.400 00 

16.800 65 

16,813 14 


8,810 45 
3325 00 
2360 00 
4360 00 
4,070 67 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Chelsea, .... 
Pittsfield, .... 

Waltham 

Chicopee, .... 
Gloucester 


826 00 
1,316 01 
1.008 80 
1,866 66 
1.176 13 


3.016 00 
6.860 41 
3.403 66 
4.467 08 
3.360 16 


13,502 14 
18,082 00 
6.405 00 
11,772 67 
16,700 00 


7.170 00 
7.060 00 
3.671 65 
2,120 76 


26 
27 
28 
20 
30 


Medford, .... 
North Adams, . 
Northampton. 

Beverly 

Revere, .... 


774 11 

460 00 

1.127 70 

3.800 67 

1.773 05 


6.167 35 
5.066 00 
2.010 33 
3.802 60 
.3,285 22 


11,072 00 
8,468 00 
6,520 00 

11,102 30 
0.266 40 


3.826 00 
5.176 66 
4,123 00 
8,878 75 
2,483 00 


31 
32 
83 
34 
85 


Attleboro 

Melrose, .... 
Wobum, .... 
Newbury ^m^I, ... 
Marlbotouch, 

Totals, .... 


2,022 70 
1,437 23 
1,304 05 

000 00 


3,336 76 
3,350 06 
2.600 00 
3.055 08 
2,100 00 


6.600 00 
8.567 60 
2.000 00 

5.500 00 


1,000 00 
3,622 34 

2380 50 
2,663 00 






$307.606 43 


$1,010348 11 


$360,705 88 
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•« 


g 




l| 






1 


1 


, 


i 
\ 




!i 


1 


1 


|li 


1 


1 


¥ 


$8.568370 12 
680.846 03 
877,704 26 
240.048 02 
441.408 08 


108,168 58 

10.610 88 

11.428 00 

11.405 84 

0.057 18 


$140,750 70 

25.127 06 

15311 72 

0.107 20 

14.465 03 


$325,806 50 
70.550 71 
60,641 07 
51.000 85 
54355 88 


$176385 81 
30323 13 
20,418 64 
24.408 88 
21.568 18 


$60,707 40 

16368 80 

3304 88 

8.208 30 

1.477 31 


811.480 30 
280.262 15 
545.082 30 
240.501 68 
201.057 40 


7302 26 
11.184 88 
20.868 15 
7,661 88 
7,708 12 


14.360 62 
11.773 74 
45.006 65 
6.350 04 
15.125 47 


41.026 56 
86.132 28 
55.704 12 
24,174 28 
26.607 47 


20.382 70 
21,454 82 
41,114 34 
16.661 00 
17.870 17 


7.827 34 
2386 74 
13.458 70 
4.360 64 
0.882 80 


100.707 18 
240.483 01 
160.202 66 
150.606 06 
107384 53 


8,403 05 
6372 82 
5,844 00 
5.514 71 
7.525 58 


7344 12 
12362 84 
8.323 03 
6.600 14 
5343 76 


28.468 88 
24.080 52 
17.002 40 
20.068 80 
17.728 00 


14.167 24 
16.688 60 
15316 41 
18.366 41 
0,113 55 


6.005 31 
8.117 44 
4364 05 
4.055 02 
1.042 88 


231.564 68 
128.004 23 
114,176 64 
148.828 08 
184.816 34 


4.034 60 
5,780 36 
5,002 54 
5,330 70 
8,866 40 


8.540 27 
6,807 48 
3350 34 
8,123 30 
4316 00 


21.078 84 
12.680 58 
11,788 25 
17.288 33 
12.065 85 


14.651 54 

8.440 03 

10.420 06 

11.418 08 

8.147 80 


2.048 82 
2307 50 
2.021 32 
4343 50 
1.078 10 


188365 10 

157300 85 

00303 40 

78328 12 

75367 00 


6.675 30 
7,182 48 
2.167 68 
2.003 06 
2.654 06 


7,472 82 
8,200 82 
4,828 34 
3333 81 
7.655 01 


17.785 00 

15.180 07 

8315 05 

0.460 06 

11304 01 


8.586 61 
4.023 86 
6.085 31 
10.882 76 
8.082 14 


8.507 54] 
1312 80 
2367 28 
2,484 22 
1355 81 


117.400 00 
65.044 20 
50.405 04 

108.880 25 
87.186 78 


4.518 08 
8,471 41 
1330 42 
6.022 78 
4.006 70 


4.808 68 
1.606 54 
8330 28 
5.842 06 
4.448 70 


12.127 65 

7.620 65 

8.158 20 

11.577 85 

13384 J8 


12.517 40 
5.087 80 
7.804 11 
7.821 26 
7371 86 


1.040 51 
1.131 68 
618 72 
2.226166 
1367^55 


57.418 30 
62304 10 
53332 05 
80.425 46 
40.458 24 


1310 22 
2.407 67 
2.220 00 
1,765 62 
2,450 88 


2.750 20 
3.304 81 
2,188 81 
2,424 10 
2371 04 


0.641 58 
8.268 71 
5,657 60 
4364 12 
4.620 00 


7.482 68 
7.066 16 
4.402 80 
5346 42 
4303 83 


1.802 10 

1.521 66 

774 80 

640 41 

1,588 57 


10.820.006 58 


$312,681 85 


$444,455 56 


$1,075,078 62 


$624,122 45 


$104,774 87 
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Group I. Citibs. — 1914^15 — Con. 







ExnHocnnoH pon Qunon ov Ail 

PuBUO Sohoom—Dat, Etboiio AMD Vacaskw — 

Ybaa ■mdito Jnai 10. 1015— Con. 




1 








CITIES. 






? 






ll 


1 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 


Borton. 

Worcester, 

Fidl River, 

Lowell. 

Cambridfe, 


$288,296 87 

58,454 88 

81,802 75 

4386 88 

5,650 24 


$604 85 


$83,068 87 
8,991 15 
2,008 00 
8,485 88 


6 
7 
8 

10 


New Bedford. .... 
Lynn. 

Lawrenoe, 

Somarville. 


B,776 05 
15,768 66 
45,510 19 
22335 56 
27305 88 


- 


2380 00 
2300 00 
9389 42 
2300 00 
8367 44 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


Holyoke. 

Brockton, 

Hayerfaill. ! ! ! . ! 
Biaem. 


6,683 68 
18,467 01 
11.418 05 
11,274 28 

7,160 18 


101 02 


1.600 98 

4.682 46 

700 00 

770 00 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Newton, 

Fitohbiui, 

Tftunion. ..... 

Everett. 

Quincy. 


23,580 87 
9,977 76 

12355 41 
9.145 43 
7,167 32 


286 40 
70 85 


8.925 09 
1.910 85 

800 00 
2,146 30 

600 00 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Chebe*. 

rittmeia, ..... 
Waltham. 


6,940 05 

15,087 55 
4,041 80 
7,934 59 


- 


1,400 00 
1,422 49 
1300 04 

967 00 


26 
27 
28 
20 
80 


Medford 

North Adami, .... 

Revere, . . . « . 


8.741 12 
4,542 23 
4386 24 
5.153 49 
5319 73 


18 89 
8 18 


879 06 

1.000 00 

1.001 46 
729 98 
466 15 


81 
82 
83 
34 
35 


Attleboro 

Melroee 

Wobum, 

Newburyport. .... 
Marlborouch, .... 

Totals, 


3,892 34 
4,264 81 
2,365 59 
1.380 37 
828 27 


- 


400 00 

815 00 
800 00 
862 00 




$691,443 47 


$1384 14 


$89314 06 
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XV 



Gboup I. CiTiBS. — 1914^15 — Can. 



BzPaifDITDBBl POB SUPPOBT OF AlL 

PuBuo Schools — Day, Smniro ahd VA04fioif 


t..M» on in«K 


— • YiAB moiNa Jmra 30, 


1915 — Con. 




ItVnM OV, X9LVm 




' 




1 


i 


\ 


1 






1 


ii 


I 


1 


1 


S 


^ 


^ 


% 


H 


$1,189 43 


$120,322 14 


$5.523373 34 


$888,628 64 




$958,650 92 


030 75 


6.334 73 


1.039.956 04 


266318 65 


10315 60 


277,034 25 


867 00 


3376 42 


625362 67 


60.512 91 


— 


60312 91 


290 75 


31,008 30 > 


423.830 70 


26,252 76 


- 


26352 76 


388 80 


3.738 93 


632.625 21 


40.164 20 


- 


40,164 20 


1.055 00 


2.061 X2 


485.461 43 


14301 46 


1.198 21 


15,194 67 


750 00 


5.087 72 


438338 68 


332.586 64 


2.795 38 


335382 02 


1.507 50 


- 


859.077 71 


706.260 25 


14.891 43 


721,151 68 


- 


6.985 01 


386,485 85 


93.453 00 


4.576 81 


98,029 81 


- 


2.142 70 


455,474 58 


9380 99 


364 10 


9,745 00 


1.372 40 


1,836 34 


308312 47 


19.855 84 


4.0n49 


23,938 33 


1.257 75 


- 


380,939 10 


165.174 19 


5.149 01 


170323 20 


- 


1391 00 


263,845 26 


12.980 40 


1,116 50 


14,096 90 


3.313 00 


558 72 


244344 57 


65.131 15 


8,610 17 


68,641 82 


586 00 


14.764 17 


193.447 95 


57393 59 


2359 33 


60.152 92 


3.568 00 


863 72 


363355 48 


„ 


1347 68 


1347 68 


1.960 00 


352 66 


189306 88 


- 


1,018 69 


1.018 69 


1.741 00 


1.072 00 


179,707 62 


23.444 25 


5383 28 


28.827 53 


- 


1.692 39 


231368 79 


189.557 48 


476 00 


190.033 48 


1.506 00 


988 29 


205.312 43 


21.616 58 


246 85 


21362 93 


_ 


_ 


215.675 14 


» 


. 


- 


3,954 25 


2,322 40 


236.036 72 


- 


- 


- 


925 50 


1.425 64 


149,370 84 


- 


- 


- 


3.635 00 


1.321 49 


135.009 16 


5378 73 


516 19 


5.894 92 


3.799 50 


3.058 55 


143.563 86 


7.025 59 


995.17 


8.020 76 


« 


611 73 


179308 59 


« 


32 36 


32 36 


1.721 50 


1,791 75 


113380 55 


. 


. 


- 


1,107 34 


8.097 37 


104324 15 


161.727 72 


8,063 48 


169.791 20 


5.548 20 


1.146 42 


178321 56 


- 


350 23 


350 23 


81 45 


560 33 


142,035 17 


2.668 67 


3,891 06 


6.559 78 


3.554 25 


715 12 


103,074 38 


630 88 


36 00 


666 88 


695 00 


1.561 29 


108380 82 


1,497 71 


- 


1,497 71 


42 00 


432 98 


78,144 77 


262 89 


626 30 


889 19 


150 00 


84 00 


61.185 07 


- 


- 


- 


2.721 82 


- 


70,743 05 


- 


- 


- 


$49,069 19 


$223,305 43 


$15,450,180 59 


$3.172305 17 


$143,754 10 


$3,316,059 27 



> Inoludes the total paid to State for the maintenance ezpenae of the training achools, 
•eonneoted with the normal school, in acoordance with agreement between State Board of 
JBduoation and School Committee of Lowell. 
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Group I. Cities.— 1914-15 — Can. 






CITIES. 


Total EzpKroiTUu roa Suppokt of Ail 

Public Schools — Dat. Evm»o amd YACAnoir — 

ros Last Pbiowimg Cirr Fisoal Tbab. 




FBOM LOCAL TAXATIOlf . 








1 










. 


r 




1 






1 


1 


1 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 


Borton 

Worcester, .... 

FaU River 

LoweU 

Cambridge 


$5,549,647 89 
987,561 65 
607,705 74 
418,933 43 
612,904 13 


$51 30 
41 61 
39 87 
34 96 
39 53 


26 
57 
67 
126 
70 


$36 50 
1,005 00 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


New Bedford, 

Lynn, 

Springfield. .... 
Lawrence, .... 
SomerviUe 


470,116 41 
426,719 fliS 
769,725 61 
348,200 38 
456,898 21 


35 68 
33 01 
46 28 
35 63 
35 72 


118 
160 
41 
119 
116 


470 50 
179 50 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


Holyoke 

Brockton, .... 
Maiden, .... 

HaverhiU 

Salem, 


308,836 31 
377,782 88 
254.922 62 
240.410 71 
193,013 87 


44 35 

37 36 
34 79 
34 40 
37 29 


46 
92 
133 
137 
94 


396 50 

94 50 
146 5a 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Newton 

Fitohburg 

Taunton, .... 
Everett, .... 
Quinoy, .... 


357,156 37 
187,687 94 
167.902 84 
234,170 55 
197,352 08 


60 60 
39 76 
35 20 
33 50 
30 43 


28 
68 
124 
152 
195 


214 5a 
110 50 
434 50 
165 6a 
337 50 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Chelaea, .... 
Pittsfield, .... 

Waltham 

Chicopee, .... 
Glouoeeter, .... 


210,599 72 
221,979 40 
150,116 83 
123.354 63 
149,091 33 


81 38 
34 21 
48 50 

32 91 

33 38 


184 
144 
32 
162 
155 


115 oa 

327 2» 
42 00 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Medford 

North Adams, 
Northampton, 

Beverly 

Revere, 


168,244 26 
109,553 48 
98,116 57 
163,030 94 
135,502 56 


32 51 
35 76 
35 85 
38 47 
28 26 


168 
114 
112 
79 
234 


829 6a 
81 5a 

234 5a 
186 5a 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


AtUeboro 

Melrose 

Wobum, .... 

Marlborough, 

Totals, .... 


96,425 03 
101352 25 
76,089 57 
54,850 00 
68,276 24 


36 13 

37 36 

26 92 

27 19 
35 07 


107 
93 
266 
249 
125 


707 oa 

126 27 
281 6a 




$15,093,732 31 


$41 56 


- 


$6,621 62 
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SCHOOL RETURNS. 



xvu 



Group I. Cities. — 1914-15 — Con. 



TOCAI. ExnUfDITUKB VOR SUPTOIT OF 

All ?ubuc Schools — Dat, Evxnino and Vacatiok — 

FOB LaOT FwMCMOnfQ CiTT FlSOAL YlAB. 



raOM ALL SOUKCSS. 



18.131 83 

8.223 76 

15,663 90 

7.019 66 

3.319 53 

4.200 68 

21.253 03 



2.486 93 
2.059 70 

3.355 26 
406 62 

3.552 00 
581 00 

8,135 85 
110 25 
58 55 



3.064 40 



971 88 

578 10 
2,267 86 
1.788 70 
2,100 04 



1,745 06 
2.851 23 
1.018 00 
3.765 05 
1.830 87 



$5,657,779 72 
995.821 91 
623.369 64 
418.933 43 
620.928 79 

473.435 94 
431.391 16 
791.158 04 
348,200 38 
455.898 21 

311,323 24 
380,239 08 
254.922 62 
243.860 47 
193,566 99 

360,922 87 
188,379 44 
176.473 19 
234,446 30 
197,748 13 

210,599 72 
225,158 80 
150.444 12 
123,354 63 
150.106 21 

169.661 86 
111,821 34 
99,986 77 
165,456 48 
136.689 06 

98.170 09 
104.703 48 
77,814 57 
58,740 32 
70,388 67 



$51 37 
41 96 
40 90 

34 96 
40 05 

35 93 

33 37 

47 57 
35 63 

35 72 

44 71 

37 61 

34 79 
34 90 
37 40 

61 14 
39 90 

37 00 

33 54 

30 49 

31 38 

34 70 

48 61 

32 91 

33 60 

32 78 

36 60 
36 53 
39 04 

28 29 

36 78 

38 41 
27 53 

29 12 
36 15 



76 
144 
167 
233 
172 

216 
263 
94 
224 
221 

118 
197 
239 
235 
202 

77 
174 
204 
262 
311 

293 
243 
88 
272 
261 

275 
209 
208 
182 



206 
187 
334 
321 
214 



$110,629 74 



$15,210,883 67 



$41 88 
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Group II. Towns. Population 5,000 or Over. — 1914-15. 



37 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



TOWNS. 



BrooUin^, 

LeomioBter, 

Westfield. 

Peabody, 

Gardner, 

Clinton, 
Milfoid, 
Adams, . 
FratninghaTn, 
Weymouth, 

Watertown, 

Southbridge, 

Plymouth, 

W^Mter, 

Methuen, 

Wakefield, 
Arlington, 
Greenfield, 
Winthrop, 
Amesbury, 

Natick, . 

North Attleborough, 

Danven, 

Wincheeter, 

Dedham, 

West Springfield, 
Northbridge, . 
Ware, . 
Palmer, 
Atbol, . 



Easthampton, 
Middleborou^, 
Braintree, 
Saugus, . 
Norwood, 

MUton, . 

Bridgewater, 

Marblehead, 

Andover, 

Whitman, 

Stondiam, 
Rockland, 
Montague, 
Hudson, 



27.792 
17.580 
16.044 
15.721 
14.699 

13,075 
13.055 
13.026 
12.048 
12395 

12375 
12.592 
12,141 
11.509 
11.448 

11.404 
11.187 
10,427 
10,132 
9,894 

9,866 
9.562 
9.407 
9.309 
9.284 

9,224 
8.807 
8.774 
8.610 
8,536 

8,524 
8,214 
8,066 
8,047 
8,014 

7,924 
7,688 
7338 
7,301 
7,292 

7,090 
6,928 
6,866 
6.743 
6.740 



$121,526,100 
13.419.395 
12.470311 
15,067.900 
11.346.367 

9.264.601 
10.153.393 

6325.684 
16.495.062 
12.020.680 

17,988,700 
7,734.468 

13.820.510 
8.442,391 
9,387,141 

11,916,280 
15,812313 
13,040,972 
16382,150 
6,704,664 

9,117.900 

9.690,260 

7.747,500 

18.631.500 

16336.715 

9.668.984 
5.581,680 
5,304315 
5,258,470 
6,507370 

7,404,160 
4.965,765 
8.920,759 
6,943,355 
16399,795 

31,602339 
4,612,093 

11,110,946 
8.592.780 
5,640,013 

5,905,362 
5,427,973 
5,148,920 
4331,957 
8,644,675 



Yalitatioh psb 
Pupil or Atsbaob 



School Ybab 

■NDmo Jum 30, 

1015. 



$29,361 
5.318 
4,098 
5,639 
5.209 

4.901 
4.691 
4.378 
6.440 
4.866 

8.121 
7396 
5.985 
9,048 
3.792 

5.138 
6317 
6.065 
7372 
8.029 

4321 
6.148 
4,372 
10,478 
7.768 

4.389 
3,377 
3,943 
3306 
4.155 

5318 
3.474 
5.071 
3398 
8,194 

21,900 
4346 
8,398 
8,679 
4,150 

5,334 
4,549 
4369 
3,889 
5,598 



6 
179 
266 
160 
183 

202 
217 
237 
124 
203 

79 

94 

143 

58 



186 
147 
135 
96 
80 

209 

134 

239 

45 

85 

244 
324 
279 
330 



148 
317 
191 
329 
77 

14 

253 

71 

65 

265 

177. 
227 
251 
283 
164 



Rati or Tocak. 
Tax pn $1,000 
or Valuahov. 



$14 50 

21 50 

22 60 

18 60 

19 30 

26 00 

20 70 

20 40 

19 00 
18 25 

21 20 
21 00 
18 40 

14 90 

20 70 

23 40 

21 10 

16 20 
21 00 
21 10 

21 60 
20 50 

20 40 

17 40 

18 00 

17 00 

18 50 

19 30 

22 00 

22 40 

19 00 

23 00 
18 80 
25 40 
11 00 

11 80 

17 00 
22 00 

18 00 
22 90 

22 70 
22 40 
17 80 

21 70 

15 50 



60 
37 

172 
141 

1 
06 
108 
154 
185 

76 
86 
182 
286 
95 

19 
78 
253 
88 
77 

66 
104 
109 
218 
104 



176 

145 

58 

40 

153 

28 

168 

8 

335 

329 
230 

53 
188 

31 



41 
207 

62 
277 
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XIX 



Group II. Towns. 


Population 


5,000 OR Over. 


— 1914r-l5. 


EZFBNDITDBB PBR 


■ ■ 












$1,000 OF 


Valuation 












fOB School Sttppobt 
?B0M Local Taxation, 




1. 1914. 


EuOfKNTAKT AND HlGH — 


YiAK iNDnra Dao. 










1 Yba* BNDiNO Junk 30. 1916. 


31. 


1014. 


















S 


2j 
s 


S 


S 


I| 




t 


i 






|i 


^C4 


1 


£^ 


92 19 


342 


714 


2.837 


804 




4.702 


869370 


3,873 


6 3d 


131 


601 


2,571 


564 


217 


2.689 


442,372 


2386 


7 06 


87 


761 


2,207 


501 


240 


2.949 


532,043 


2.868 


6 09 


161 


611 


2,109 


387 


246 


2.829 


452,490 


2,511 


5 99 


167 


660 


2,048 


449 


196 


2.362 


380,333 


2.046 


794 


61 


487 


1.604 


374 


120 


2,089 


329,926 


1301 


6 40 


127 


498 


1,879 


443 


62 


2,327 


374,326 


2.068 


7 70 


46 


443 


1,872 


479 


148 


1,692 


278,769 


1.501 


4 431 


2661 


636 


1.685 


431 


105 


2,635 


441,381 


2.406 


6 32 


134 


607 


1,564 


406 


- 


2,602 


441,969 


2.323 


4 64 


262 


636 


1.711 


404 


84 


2.319 


371,411 


2.074 


4 67 


264 


462 


1.623 


325 


236 


1.233 


186,168 


988 


6 46 


198 


619 


1.567 


878 


118 


2.396 


420,039 


2.198 


600 


223 


466 


1.848 


395 


23 


1,026 


161,336 


882 


6 91 


93 


709 


1.936 


449 


123 


2,617 


409,662 


2,314 


6 46 


122 


436 


1,487 


371 


94 


2,578 


466,560 


2.112 


6 87 


167 


660 


1.739 


424 


23 


3,008 


486.641 


2.573 


6 89 


166 


433 


1,384 


350 


68 


2,319 


392,962 


2.086 


4 78 


244 


446 


1.364 


347 


1 


2,377 


387,967 


2,094 


6 01 


221 


317 


956 


262 


13 


894 


148,278 


790 


7 10 


82 


364 


1,126 


494 


29 


2,069 


372,667 


1317 


6 32 


133 


318 


1,076 


242 


52 


1.730 


266,925 


1,491 


6 20 


144 


338 


1,112 


288 


8 


1,908 


309,646 


1,674 


4 43 


267 


280 


1,202 


431 


27 


1,862 


299.609 


1.685 


4 77 


246 


451 


1.430 


339 


21 


2,166 


864.664 


1.954 


7 26 


68 


390 


1,361 


273 


69 


2,518 


374.924 


2.088 


8 66 


26 


314 


1,254 


263 


2 


1.762 


287,272 


1.603 


7 71 


46 


366 


1,221 


276 


127 


1.423 


227.181 


1.272 


883 


17 


318 


997 


164 


2 


1,719 


286.661 


1A82 


7 06 


86 


272 


1.003 


249 


13 


1,687 


278.400 


• 1.488 


6 00 


166 


333 


1.039 


190 


202 


1.379 


218.196 


1.213 


8 66 


21 


266 


917 


264 


> 


1,632 


269.722 


1.352 


6 26 


140 


399 


1.206 


241 


- 


2,035 


313,098 


1.650 


8 52 


26 


371 


1.464 


286 


3 


2,223 


362.496 


* 1.94d 


4 42 


268 


367 


1.287 


331 


64 


2,032 


348.002 


1.886 


2 93 


333 


297 


961 


238 


« 


1,569 


241.237 


1.341 


8 06 


36 


202 


661 


168 


53. 


1.176 


170.087 


1.021 


3 46 


311 


76 


870 


243 


- 


1,424 


223.796 


1.211 


4 29 


276 


167 


924 


294 


3 


1.068 


163.777 


928 


7 96 


40 


241 


812 


231 


- 


1.404 


319,493 


1.319 


6 91 


94 


264 


844 


213 


24 


1,176 


170.980 


1.001 


6 62 


117 


222 


764 


204 


6 


1,246 


216.049 


1.163 


7 67« 


49 « 


192 


843 


186 


103 


14262 


210.650 


1.144 


6 99 


90 


213 


766 


176 


96 


1.129 


191.909 


1.040 


8 30 


32 


181 


697 


190 


^ 


719 


108.378 


592 



1 Bftsed on ezpenditures for 10 months only. 



* Based on expenditures for 11 monthsj^nly. 
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ArmnuMai in 












PuBUo Dat Schools 


PosmoKB IN 


PUBUC 








'— KufDBBOAlTBN, 


PuBUc Dat Schools 


Dat Hioi Schools. 






EumXllTABT AND 


— KomBROARTSN, 


Ybab 








High — Ybab 


Elhmintabt and Hioh 


BNDINO JUNN 30. 






BMDDro Jncs 80, 


—Jan. 1, 1915. 


1915. 






TOWNS. 


1915 -Con. 










Ill 


1 


It 






4 


« 


3 






Ill 


-< 


pl 


! 


1 


S5 


u 


1 


36 


Brookline, 


185 


4,139 


4 




179 




40 


798 


37 


Leominster, . 


186 


2.523 


1 


5 


82 




18 


456 


38 


Westfield. 


188 


3.043 


7 


6 


98 




18 


379 


39 


Peabody. 


181 


2,672 


1 


3 


84 




18 


497 


40 


Gardner, 


186 


2,178 


- 


4 


56 




13 


402 


41 


Clinton. 


183 


1,890 


1 


_ 


63 




11 


335 


42 


Milford. 


182 


2.164 


11 


- 


54 




10 


288 


43 


Adams, . 


186 


1.559 


5 


3 


46 




7 


219 


44 


Framingham, . 


183 


2.561 


5 


4 


74 




14 


397 


45 


Weymouth, . 


191 


2.470 


11 


4 


69 




11 


326 


46 


Watertown. . 


183 


2,215 


3 


6 


66 




14 


307 


47 


Southbridge, . 


188 


1.060 


- 


- 


39 




8 


138 


48 


Plymouth, 


191 


2.309 


2 


- 


73 




11 


281 


49 


Webster, 


183 


933 


- 


5 


35 




7 


180 


50 


Methuen, 


177 


2.475 


1 


4 


73 




10 


248 


51 


Wakefield, . 


182 


2.319 


4 


2 


74 




18 


476 


52 


Arlinston, 


189 


2.718 


6 


5 


76 




19 


574 


53 


Greenfield, . 


189 


2.150 


1 


3 


73 




14 


311 


54 


Winthrop. 


181 


2.239 


2 


2 


69 




23 


558 


55 


Amesbury, 


187 


835 


1 


- 


32 




11 


227 


56 


NaUck, . 


182 


1.891 


10 


4 


42 




13 


386 


57 




179 


1.576 


7 


4 


43 




9 


214 


58 


Danvers, 


179 


1.772 


5 


3 


43 




9 


310 


59 


Winchester, . 


178 


1.778 


2 


3 


64 




19 


358 


60 


Dedham, 


181 


2.090 


4 


2 


67 




16 


357 


61 


West Springfield, . 


185 


2.228 


3 


5 


63 




12 


804 


62 


Northbridge, . 


192 


1.652 


- 


2 


46 




6 


168 


63 


Ware. . • . 


181 


1.345 


1 


2 


38 




7 


149 


64 


Palmer, . 


181 


1.640 


1 


2 


47 




8 


171 


65 


Athol, . 


188 


1.566 


1 


2 


45 




9 


282 


66 


Eaathampton, 


180 


1,288 


« 


- 


46 




10 


224 


67 


Middleborough, . 


191 


1,429 


— 


3 


45 




8 


248 


68 


Braintree, 


190 


1,759 


- 


3 


54 




9 


257 


69 


Saugus, . 


186 


2.105 


7 


4 


60 




10 


289 


70 


Norwood, 


184 


1.989 


5 


3 


63 




10 


228 


71 


MUton, . 


179 


1,443 


„ 


1 


66 




19 


317 


72 


Bridgewater. . 


185 


1,086 


2 


2 


40 




8 


136 


73 


Marblehead. . 


185 


1,323 


5 


3 


43 




10 


215 


74 


Andover, 


177 


990 


- 


5 


35 




- 


- 


75 


Wlutman, 


184 


1,359 


- 


3 


36 




9 


233 


76 


Stoneham, 


170 


1,107 


1 


5 


35 




11 


314 


77 


Rockland, . 


187 


1,193 


3 


3 


32 




10 


244 


78 


Montague, 


188 


1,206 


9 


4 


41 




11 


280 


79 


Hudson, 


184 


1,088 


2 


2 


27 


1 8 


257 


80 


Spenoer, 


183 


651 


1 


2 


23 


1 5 


105 
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1 


.a 






1 


BXTBHDITDU lOK 


^ 




BZPmiMTUBB roK 




'Jjl 


g 




8UFMBT. 


or nxHcsfAiM and roK 


"S 


1 

ii 


.ft 

1 








1 


Amount. 


ill 


i 




131.3IM) 


185 


717 


$67,530 81 


$04 19 


$50,357 78 


$83 79 


80.506 


195 


438 


34.184 98 


56 51 


15.473 50 


36 15 


63.480 


190 


346 


36.634 19 


76 95 


19.585 00 


56 60 


83.318 


180 


465 


36,107 35 


56 14 


18.638 00 


40 08 


6i.589 


193 


361 


17,983 01 


49 81 


11.583 40 


33 08 


53,184 


183 


303 


19,143 37 


63 18 


13.408 83 


40 95 


48314 


184 


373 


10,081 75 


40 37 


7.996 61 


39 40 


36.380 


186 


301 


10,184 48 


50 66 


7.097 85 


35 31 


60.408 


198 


370 


33.634 53 


63 88 


14.763 18 


39 90 


54.605 


193 


301 


15,930 83 


53 89 


10.580 00 


35 15 


58.148 


190 


393 


, 19,583 30 


67 06 


13.465 36 


46 11 


33,850 


188 


136 


7377 54 


57 76 


5.953 43 


47 35 


48.005 


186 


370 


13,358 38 


49 48 


9.198 60 


34 07 


30330 


183 


173 


13,737 17 


70 35 


8361 00 


48 33 


44.348 


300 


333 


11,930 41 


51 43 


8.034 50 


38 46 


75338 


180 


444 


30,450 17 


46 06 


16317 60 


36 58 


96.685 


184 


549 


38.690 46 


53 36 


30.503 53 


37 35 


49.936 


189 


376 


18,508 18 


67 06 


13.030 00 


43 55 


87.904 


181 


516 


30,044 56 


58 33 


33.735 00 


44 06 


38,974 


193 


314 


10,108 99 


47 34 


7,907 17 


36 95 


71,410 


185 


360 


17,144 35 


47 63 


13.580 00 


37 75 


86,065 


193 


199 


13,771 58 


64 18 


8,880 00 


44 63 


37.973 


179 


383 


10.531 75 


37 31 


8.080 35 


38 55 


57.995 


180 


337 


36.639 91 


79 03 


31,046 81 


63 45 


58.731 


184 


335 


17341 61 


51 47 


14.800 00 


43 69 


51.105 


194 


383 


14,971 77 


53 00 


11.050 36 


39 33 


30.551 


198 


154 


8364 93 


54 33 


5.104 00 


33 14 


34313 


181 


141 


9,510 76 


67 45 


6337 35 


44 34 


30376 


195 


164 


11.736 34 


73 00 


7,175 00 


44 57 


47,600 


190 


355 


11,088 54 


43 48 


8.330 00 


33 67 


36380 


196 


301 


13.755 93 


68 44 


9.993 85 


49 72 


43,608 


191 


335 


13.838 35 


54 63 


8.700 00 


37 03 


40,983 


190 


331 


10.961 55 


47 45 


7.460 00 


33 39 


47,467 


188 


369 


10.970 58 


40 78 


7313 30 


38 30 


38365 


184 


316 


13.305 55 


56 77 


9,156 53 


43 59 


50366 


178 


398 


35,998 51 


87 34 


18.536 84 


63 20 


38,787 


193 


133 


11318 69 


83 85 


6.473 50 


48 67 


35,611 


185 


303 


14,067 13 


69 30 


0,700 00 


47 93 


40,377 


184 


334 


10,605 68 


47 35 


7.634 50 


34 04 


47.748 


173 


393 


13,054 85 


44 71 


0333 50 


31 96 


43.449 


188 


333 


11.033 60 


47 51 


8.003 75 


34 89 


46.691 


194 


373 


15.000 78 


55 51 


7.388 40 


37 16 


43340 


188 


340 


9308 11 


40 87 


6.100 00 


35 43 


19304 


198 


108 


5.686 61 


55 31 


3.050 00 


38 35 
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~~~ 




EznifDITUBU 


fOB BuppoBT OF Aix Public Schools— Day. 






Emaif AMD Vacation — 


Ybar Bimwo JuMi 30, 1916. 




1 
1 

1 


1 


i 


6 




TOWNS. 


1 


1 
1 


1 






M 


|l 


1 


ll 






|i 


|l 


30 


BrookHne, . 


_ 


$11,333 33 


. 


$5.740 00 


37 


LeomiiiBter, 


$1,318 99 


3,071 06 


$2,162 00 


3.804 40 


38 


Westfield. .... 


2.169 94 


2.527 71 


9,562 00 


4.969 00 


39 


Peabody. .... 


991 18 


3.146 93 


2,100 00 


1.900 00' 


40 


Gardner. 


767 44 


2.239 01 


7.327 66 


3.780 00 


41 


Clinton. .... 


-^ 


4.388 95 


2.313 50 


- 


42 


Milford. .... 


236 06 


2.190 91 


7.428 75 


- 


43 


Adams, .... 


234 06 


2.764 39 


6.830 41 


2,280 77 


44 




1.679^ 


2.901 95 


10.165 00 


2.776 00 


46 


Weymputh. 


107 00 


2.199 93 


10.200 00 


3.000 00 


46 


Watertown, 


1.268 13 


2.376 00 


6,024 00 


4,818 75 


47 


Southl^ridge, 


136 47 


2.663 76 


- 


- 


48 


Plymouth. .... 


496 99 


2.280 40 


6,683 76 


- 


49 


Webster, .... 


640 00 


2.030 23 


- 


1,766 00 


60 


Methuen, . . . 


167 27 


2,902 66 


1,800 00 


3,686 70 


51 


Wakefield, .... 


1.189 32 


2.719 62 


8,616 89 


1.656 95 


62 


Arlington. .... 


404 59 


3.213 13 


8,210 00 


6.102 50 


63 


Greenfield. .... 


3 76 


3.120 08 


1,900 00 


4.988 95 


64 


Winthrop. .... 


100 00 


2.926 00 


1.960 00 


1.350 00 


66 


Amesbury, .... 


428 29 


1.914 76 


1.814 59 


- 


66 


NaUck. .... 


- 


2.286 00 


9.106 00 


3.338 00 


67 


No^h Attleborougfa. . 


797 66 


2.482 48 


6.800 46 


3.227 95 


68 




122 83 


2.161 45 


6.900 00 


2.177 26 


50 


Winchester. 


1,635 96 


2.943 16 


4.283 37 


1.620 15 


60 


Dedham 


- 


3.820 36 


6.800 00 


1.260 00 


61 


West Springfield, 


1,071 03 


3,049 07 


8.192 89 


5.118 26 


62 


Northbridge, 


118 26 


2.410 83 


4.944 00 


1.088 75 


63 


Ware 


- 


2,000 00 


1.800 00 


1,100 00 


64 


Palmer. .... 


203 29 


2.717 89 


1.400 oa 


1,360 00 


66 


Athol 


- 


2,166 66 


4.966 00 


1,120 62 


66 


Easthampton. 


661 68 


2,141 46 


6.318 76 


- 


67 


Middleborough. . 


160 00 


2,560 00 


6.216 00 


1,628 80 


68 


Braintree 


190 00 


2.098 00 


7.135 00 


1,500 00 


60 


Saugua. .... 


429 19 


2.619 62 


6.632 00 


2.970 00 


70 


Norwood, . 


1,392 07 


2.509 93 


6.463 88 


1.987 22 


71 


Milton^ .... 


1,202 23 


3,238 50 


10.124 00 


2.253 07 


72 


Bridgewater. 


- 


1.247 68 


3.000 00 


850 00 


73 


Marblehead. 


- 


2,000 00 


6.450 00 


1,170 00 


74 


Andover 


569 67 


2.172 40 


- 


1.466 66 


75 


Whitman 


349 20 


2.191 18 


- 


2,700 00 


76 


Stoneham, .... 


176 17 


1.395 00 


2.000 00 


2,310 00 


77 




112 99 


1.678 33 


3.090 00 


1.669 02 


78 


Montague. .... 


681 96 


1,706 39 


1.360 00 


2.401 60 


79 


Hudson, .... 


220 29 


1,687 64 


3.176 00 


1.219 00 


80 


Spencer, .... 


166 19 


688 93 


4.143 00 


710 00 
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BXFWfDRUBM fOR SUPPOST OF Au. PUBUO SOHOOU — DaT. 


EyIMIMQ AlCD YAGinON — 




YmUL SNDIMO Jum 30, 1915— Con. 














*» 


1 




i 




1 


1 


^ 


1^^ 




1 


1^ 
II 


$190,179 97 


$6.108 02 


$12,424 96 


$20,217 43 


$10,036 99 


$4,202 07 


62,683 38 


2,012 13 


3.980 68 


7.337 82 


2,664 36 


836 90 


67.980 10 


3,361 76 


6,498 06 


6.480 13 


6,901 12 


1,146 60 


68.134 81 


3,202 38 


2,788 73 


7.443 99 


4.826 62 


1,766 97 


2Q363 26 


1,797 66 


3,381 68 


3.692 81 


4.934 69 


679 44 


42.937 62 


1.699 28 


1,606 24 


6.986 84 


1.443 63 


1.877 94 


32.692 63 


1.860 97 


1,328 37 


3.647 16 


4.007 62 


866 08 


29.629 71 


926 23 


1,678 87 


3.284 76 


4.720 46 


842 69 


46.460 80 


2.327 72 


4,628 36 


6.984 38 


4.633 96 


917 26 


38.606 00 


2.396 37 


2,601 64 


6.439 60 


4.697 88 


671 59 


48,414 90 


1,473 48 


3.092 19 


7.500 81 


6.323 76 


1,151 47 


23.898 64 


1,180 01 


1.382 36 


2,624 50 


1.760 74 


562 20 


42.167 60 


2,463 90 


1.899 36 


6.480 34 


6.763 81 


2.662 91 


26.037 66 


1,466 49 


2.361 13 


4,161 86 


1.623 74 


839 00 


42.130 64 


1,376 37 


2.690 42 


6.246 60 


6.710 61 


479 86 


47330 89 


1,827 41 


1,696 36 


4.767 24 


4.899 33 


1.237 00 


68.023 64 


2,689 46 


3,460 41 


6.997 68 


3.502 62 


1,656 78 


41.616 26 


2,494 21 


2,996 90 


6,106 67 


7.589 17 


1.793 21 


64.637 00 


3.000 00 


3,800 00 


4,928 00 


3.810 84 


2,175 00 


18,277 76 


. 612 23 


1,710 22 


2,670 00 


1.802 73 


340 66 


28.486 36 


4,416 86 


- 


4.968 60 


4,173 81 


- 


29.036 38 


1.689 16 


2,602 16 


3.989 12 


371 80 


800 25 


26.338 62 


1.366 89 


1,193 42 


3.611 18 


2,263 09 


266 96 


62,104 31 


1.769 31 


3,969 92 


6.371 01 


3,727 24 


760 16 


49.011 00 


1.684 43 


3,076 99 


4.775 00 


2,775 90 


730 48 


37.492 06 


3.464 97 


2,650 47 


6.713 06 


3.426 06 


748 13 


22,306 21 


1.116 46 


1,018 67 


4.202 30 


4,427 99 


865 09 


23.139 63 


1.130 70 


1,346 73 


3,762 80 


3,723 73 


797 70 


26.868 28 


1,438 72 


2,670 39 


2.668 60 


. 3,469 56 


981 86 


22,463 20 


1.717 70 


1,962 72 


3.612 26 


3321 08 


993 28 


24.386 38 


1,709 24 


2,388 35 


3.264 29 


4.612 22 


396 19 


20.628 00 


1,200 00 


920 48 


2.000 00 


1.953 07 


281 87 


28.966 00 


1,498 47 


1,039 72 


4.766 00 


2.700 00 


827 48 


28.803 71 


1.820 60 


2,773 69 


4.446 44 


1.978 09 


886 70 


43.887 67 


2.044 86 


1,298 63 


4.822 10 


3.667 26 


767 90 


47.203 86 


1.262 21 


3,937 01 


7.679 26 


3.947 93 


2,677 19 


21,348 36 


944 86 


744 06 


1,900 00 


1.923 10 


2,263 26 


28.209 04 


1.400 07 


2,316 92 


3,591 66 


1.847 54 


- 


21.610 04 


482 78 


763 74 


2,220 66 


3.412 17 


578 32 


27.031 68 


937 68 


1,677 47 


3,636 32 


2.512 80 


396 62 


23.646 60 


873 28 


1,436 31 


2,779 20 


2.883 12 


833 66 


22.652 02 


899 42 


661 01 


2,936 26 


2.444 27 


963 10 


22.643 31 


1.666 66 


2,948 94 


2,071 70 


4.336 49 


1.740 86 


14.890 01 


860 42 


1,166 48 


1,962 90 


2.111 39 


498 09 


10.114 00 


692 96 


460 23 


* 2,443 OO 


• 1,123 89. 


43 77 
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TOWNS. 



EXPIMBITDSM rOK SUPTOBT OT AlL 

PuBUo Scsoolb^Dat, EmfiHo un Vacahoh- 
Ybas BiiDncQ JuMB 30, 1916— Con. 



1 

1 



87 
88 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
46 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
66 

56 
67 
68 
69 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
66 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 



Brookline, 

Leominaier, 

Westfield. 

Peabody, 

Gardner, 

Clinton, 
MUford, 
Adams, . 

Weymouth, 

Watertown, 

Southbridge, 

Plymouth, 

Webster, 

Methuen, 

Wakefield, 
Arlington, 
Greenfield, 
Winthrop, 
Amesbury, 



Natiok, . 

North Attleboroogfa, 

Danvers, 

Winchester, . 

Dedham, 



West Springfield, 
Northbridge, . 
Ware, . 
Palmer, . 
Athol. . 



Easthampton, 
Middleborough, 
Braintree, 
Saugus, . 
Norwood, 



Milton, . 

Bridgewater, 

Marblehead, 

Andover, 

Whitman, 

Stoneham, 

Rockland, 

Montague, 

Hudson, 

Spenoer, 



$10,248 34 
2,168 44 
4,237 88 
6.734 09 
1,474 67 

3.668 33 
2.073 08 
2.488 70 
3.666 22 
2,947 26 

1.603 04 
1,021 42 
3.224 17 
1,919 23 
1.763 11 

1,872 21 
3,206 68 
6,443 67 
1,012 19 
3,647 74 



2.147 60 
2.481 06 
2.721 06 
6.040 89 
4,362 09 

2,248 24 
2.619 44 
2,329 96 
1.184 43 
1.324 06 



1,216 52 
1,861 46 
3,187 40 
4,461 65 
1,216 00 

3,287 61 
1,303 84 
1.769 17 
2,114 67 
1.829 16 

1,436 90 
1,336 82 
1,674 91 
1,517 11 
888 61 



$87 76 



11 88 



163 98 



48 48 
72 09 



140 61 
183 40 



24 72 
10 00 



11 60 



$1,301 00 

660 00 
500 00 

1.216 10 
360 76 

1,281 90 
619 80 
600 00 

1.033 00 
238 00 

1,000 00 

124 35 
1,134 53 

320 95 
249 25 

230 75 

1,550 00 

504 55 

200 00 

661 40 

260 00 

171 60 

298 65 

1,415 16 

1,233 50 

542 98 
380 00 
546 60 
200 00 
312 27 

14 00 
300 00 

452 25 
971 81 

849 93 

125 00 
800 00 
158 84 
255 40 

160 00 

18 83 

188 50 

200 00 

29 50 
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1 


ll 


1 


1 






5 


1 


£ 






1 


el 




3 


1 


^ 


H 


% 


% 


H 


$2,396 00 


$3,196 84 


$282,382 94 


$38321 43 


$13,142 55 


$51363 98 


2.488 40 


331 66 


85.510 21 


1.008 01 


573 31 


1.581 32 


2.898 91 


1.269 47 


108,570 33 


70.772 31 


7.787 09 


78.559 40 


2.310 08 


1.742 00 


98,302 78 


- 


_ 




1.480 80 


676 70 


62.264 76 


5,761 77 


1.101 53 


6.863 30 


60 


954 26 


67,748 67 


- 


3.409 63 


3,409 63 


1.936 47 


175 75 


58,952 64 


9,106 76 


2339 12 


11.946 87 


244 60 


389 60 


55,614 13 


- 


64 77 


54 77 


4.380 99 


630 22 


91,954 18 


52.516 48 


1.863 14 


54378 62 


2.945 60 


530 02 


76,375 68 


- 


- 




- 


623 98 


85,559 60 


73306 13 


2.497 70 


76.803 83 


1.630 00 


246 23 


37.119 56 


244 60 


- 


244 60 


1.692 00 


186 70 


76.160 33 


28.942 86 


6379 01 


34321 87 


820 60 


602 74 


43389 51 


1,450 67 


361 65 


1312 12 


1.446 00 


1,068 47 


70.706 75 


33,880 31 


490 45 


34370 76 


- 


682 02 


79.223 99 


260 76 


672 72 


933 47 


- 


1.226 66 


98.132 96 


64,618 43 


- 


64318 43 


2.171 47 


1,178 17 


80.906 96 


- 


549 36 


549 36 


476 00 


975 78 


81348 81 


17.000 00 


700 00 


17.700 00 


1.619 96 


53 60 


35353 81 


550 00 


- 


650 00 


1.191 78 


_ 


60,361 80 


_ 


_ 




328 00 


668 90 


55,436 85 


- 


360 79 


360 79 


960 00 


709 02 


50.059 81 


760 00 


— 


760 00 


686 00 


718 60 


86.093 21 


10 00 


766 49 


776 49 


607 46 


465 99 


80.492 28 


17.925 21 


- 


17.926 21 


826 00 


636 41 


75.148 72 


604 00 


1.979 38 


2.483 38 


1.326 60 


33 25 


46.858 15 


- 


_ 




1.247 96 


818 83 


43.744 53 


12377 46 


722 66 


13.000 00 


2.417 80 


994 97 


47.355 69 


266 36 


791 89 


1.058 24 


3.001 80 


770 46 


48.120 99 


27.692 37 


1.097 10 


28.689 47 


2302 60 


482 89 


48.794 47 


2333 75 


89 93 


2.623 68 


2.926 00 


434 45 


43.059 13 


- 


_ 




1.700 00 


1.948 72 


57.526 79 


8.030 00 


- 


8.030 00 


698 00 


865 71 


59.517 55 


- 


786 20 


786 20 


666 00 


447 85 


72360 98 


1.110 21 


854 72 


1.964 93 


1.986 00 


607 60 


90.328 69 


896 75 


925 86 


1322 11 


2,772 80 


288 96 


38,711 78 


- 


_ 




369 86 


1.168 85 


50,092 10 


118.056 90 


16.010 00 


134.066 90 


2.468 73 


626 31 


38,644 27 


2.748 40 


4 00 


2.747 40 


619 00 


461 98 


43.898 39 


- 


988 62 


988 62 


426 00 


1.986 02 


42,353 87 


96 07 


181 32 


277 39 


- 


667 99 


38,830 06 


4.743 42 


1.000 11 


6.743 63 


3.619 63 


- 


46,638 73 


- 


1310 81 


1.010 81 


982 40 


253 96 


30.637 28 


. 


460 00 


460 00 


1.742 62 


710 64 


23357 14 


■ 
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OF All 






PUBUC SCHOOIA — D4T, EmflNO AMD VaCAIIOR ^ • 




TOWNS. 


Tbar iNDnro 


Dk. 81, 1914 






ntOlC LOCAL TAXAnOR. 






* 


1 
j 












ll 




1 






1 • 


1^ 


i 


1 


3d 


BrookUne 


$266,140 52 


$64 30 







37 


Leominster, .... 


85.335 10 


33 82 


147 


_ 


38 


Weetfield 


87,000 00 


28 80 


226 


$185 00 


39 


Peabody 


01.712 02 


34 32 


140 


225 00 


40 


Gardner, .... 


67,067 51 


31 20 


186 




41 


Clinton, .... 


67,058 66 


36 06 


108 


16 00 


42 


Milford, .... 


66,000 00 


30 04 


205 




43 


Adams, 


62.553 52 


33 71 


140 


_ 


44 




73.006 08 » 


28 54> 


2311 


- 


45 


Weymouth, .... 


75.074 55 


30 76 


101 


141 00 


46 


Watertown. .... 


83.513 52 


37 70 


87 


202 68 


47 


Southbridge, .... 


35,376 60 


33 37 


166 




48 


Plymouth 


76.273 44 


32 60 


167 


- 


40 


Webster. .... 


42.170 60 


46 20 


45 


_ 


60 


Methuen, .... 


64,000 20 


26 23 


264 


66 00 


51 


Wakefield, . . 


76.003 33 


33 16 


167 


364 00 


52 


Arlington. .... 


02.800 00 


34 14 


146 


260 50 


53 


Greenfield. .... 


76.740 05 


35 70 


117 


_ 


54 


Winihr<v 


77343 31 


34 77 


134 


_ 


55 


Ameebury, .... 


33.502 02 


40 23 


64 


- 


56 


Natick 


64.763 66 


34 25 


142 


750 50 


57 


North Attleborongh. 


61.235 03 


38 86 


76 


76 00 


58 


Danvers, .... 


48.060 68 


27 12 


254 




50 


Winchester, .... 


82.478 50 


46 30 


40 


605 82 


60 


Dedham 


77.600 10 


37 08 


08 


488 00 


61 


West Springfield, . 


70.146 76 


31 48 


182 


„ 


62 


Northbiidge, .... 


47306 20 


28 04 


226 


18 00 


63 


Ware 


40.011 88 


30 42 


106 


351 50 


64 


Pahner 


46.447 75 


28 32 


232 


440 25 


65 


Athol 


45.036 34 


20 33 


210 


- 


66 


Easthampton. 


45.000 00 


34 04 


127 


_ 


67 


Middleborough. . 


42.068 36 


30 06 


204 


776 80 


68 


Braintree, 


66.724 21 


31 68 


170 




60 


Saugus 


50.167 60 


28 10 


238 


431 78 


70 


Norwood, .... 


7I4OO4 07 


36 20 


106 


- 


71 


Milton, 


02,684 76 


64 16 


10 


_ 


72 


Bridgewater, .... 


37,161 06 


34 21 


143 


400 00 


73 


Marblehead 


38.483 40 


20 00 


223 


- 


74 


Andover, .... 


36364 50 


37 23 


06 


241 00 


75 


Whitman, 


44366 66 


33 01 


161 


- 


76 


Stoneham, . . 


40,785 30 


36 84 


100 


01 00 


77 


Rockland 


36.373 46 


20 65 


213 


30 00 


78 


Montague, .... 


30,000 00 > 


32 34« 


171 « 


- 


70 


Hudson, .... 


20.600 42 


27 20 


248 


272 60 


80 


Spencer. . . . 


30.244 28 


46 46 


38 


~ 
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11 


i§ 


Aix PuBUo ScHoou — Dat, EvmmxiQ and Vacation — I 


Is 


Ybae nndino Dnc. 81, 1914 — Con. 


1 


s| 




raOM ALL 80UBCIB. 


|i 


J 




1 




1 


■< 


.si 


1 


.s.a 


III 


$7,648 60 


$273,798 02 


$66 16 


26 


^ 


_ 


726 20 


86.061 39 


34 11 


252 


- 


^ 


9.166 90 


97.241 90 


31 96 


287 


- 


- 


186 00 


92.072 92 


34 46 


249 


- 


- 


- 


67.957 51 


31 20 


297 


- 


'- 


1,434 88 


69.409 54 


36 73 


207 


- 


^ 


847 77 


66,847 77 


30 43 


312 


- 


- 


-. 


52.553 52 


33 71 


259 


- 


— 


613 79 » 


73,708 87 » 


28 781 


3261 




- 


92 00 


76,207 66 


30 85 


302 


- 


- 


28 99 


83.835 19 


37 85 


194 


- 


_ 


307 00 


35,683 60 


33 66 


260 


. 


- 


- 


75,273 44 


32 60 


277 


- 


- 


1,232 98 


43.403 57 


46 62 


106 


- 


- 


1.866 22 


66,840 42 


27 01 


340 


- 


- 


1,305 20 


78,572 53 


38 88 


267 


_ 


_ 


1,487 07 


94,556 57 


34 79 


238 


- 


- 


- 


76.749 95 


36 70 


223 1 


- 


- 


352 71 


78.196 02 


34 92 


234 


- 


- 


90 00 


33,682 92 


40 34 


168 


- 


- 


_ 


65,514 16 


34 64 


246 


_ 


« 


- 


61,311 03 


38 90 


183 


- 


- 


1.326 00 


49,385 68 


27 87 


333 


- . 


- 


96 40 


83,179 72 


46 78 


101 


- 


- 


564 03 


78,543 21 


37 68 


198 


- 


- 


3,323 24 


73.469 00 


32 98 


271 


_ 


^_ 


- 


47,824 29 


28 95 


325 


- 


- 


173 00 


41.436 38 


30 81 


303 


- 


- 


1,297 60 


48.185 60 


29 38 


319 


- 


- 


1,922 66 


47,858 99 


30 66 


310 


- 


- 


2.888 78 


47.888 78 


37 18 


203 


_ 


_ 


1.648 64 


45.383 79 


31 76 


288 


- 


- 


600 00 


66.324 21 


32 02 


286 


- 


- 


303 62 


59.893 09 


28 46 


327 


- 


- 


439 59 


72,434 66 


36 42 


211 


- 


- 


_ 


92,584 76 


64 16 


26 


- 


_ 


829 44 


38,381 39 


35 34 


228 


- 


- 


- 


38.483 40 


29 09 


323 


- 


- 


315 10 


37,410 60 


37 79 


196 


- 


- 


1,220 61 


46.086 26 


33 91 


266 


- 


- 


„ 


40376 30 


36 93 


206 


_ 


. 


1,079 23 


36.491 68 


30 69 


308 


- 


- 


1,184 10 > 


40,184 10 > 


33 32t 


266* 


- 


- 


715 07 


30,678 09 


28 11 


332 


- 


- 


690 19 


30,934 47 


47 62 


96 


• — 


■■ 
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V4LU4Tioif ma 










J 




PdpOi Df AyiiAoa 

MSMBBBSHIP, 

School TiAa 
ENDING Jum 30. 


Ratb or ToniL 
Tax pb $1,000 
or Yalhatioii. 






1 


s 


1916. 








TOWNS. 


ri 














I 


1 














u 


1 


i 




1 








"3 
1*^ 


> 


1 


i 


1 


i 


81 


Conoord, 


6.421 


99.211.855 


$7,682 


87 


$17 30 


220 


82 


Maynard. 


6.390 


4.132.045 


3.759 


293 


18 40 


181 


83 


Siouchton. . 


6.316 


4.165.753 


4.153 


264 


22 40 


42 


84 


Swampacott, . 


6.204 


14.039.344 


11.072 


38 


16 80 


241 


85 


Great Barrington, . 


5.926 


6.925.479 


5.671 


158 


13 00 


314 


86 


Raading, 


5.818 


7.518.955 


5.464 


171 


19 20 


148 


87 


Ipswich. 


5.777 


5.526.950 


5.955. 


144 


18 00 


196 


88 


Grafton. 


5.705 


3,243.720 


4,085 


268 


19 50 


137 


89 


Winohendon. . 


5.678 


4.343.633 


4,078 


269 


22 40 


43 


90 


BlackfltoDe, . 


5,648 


2.453.285 


2.448 


351 


22 10 


49 


91 


FrankHn. 


5.641 


4.797.425 


4.034 


274 


20 50 


101 


92 




5.542 


8326.320 


7.158 


99 


21 00 


80 


93 


North Andover. 


5.529 


5.753.327 


5.484 


170 


21 50 


70 


94 


Abington, 


5.455 


3.649.620 


3.735 


296 


22 80 


32 


95 


Wflstborough, 


5.446 


3.333.626 


4,796 


211 


20 90 


91 


96 


WeUesley. 


5.413 


19.326.327 


18,583 


18 


12 00 


327 


97 


Orange. 


5.282 


4.014.250 


4.641 


221 


22 00 


57 


96 


-M^w.mAmlA^ 


5.183 


4.580.985 


4.279 


248 


21 20 


72 


99 


Easton, . 


5.139 


7.117.979 


6.591 


118 


13 15 


312 


100 


Fairhaven. 


5.122 


4.226332 


4.160 


261 


20 50 


100 


101 


Amherst. 


5.112 


5.731.635 


5.755 


152 


18 50 


173 


102 


Needham, 


5.026 


8.413.835 


7.023 


102 


18 70 


169 


103 


Chelmsford. . 
Totals. . 


5.010 


4.470,900 


4,854 


207 


15 70 


270 




603.381 


8719.760.248 


$6,772 


- 




- 
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$1,000 or Valuation 










AtTENDANCB DC PUBUC 


fos School Sutpobt 
imoM Local Taxation, 


School Cknbcb Data, Sir. 


1. 1914. 


Day Scbools — KncvnaARxsN. 

EunCNNTAST AMD HlOB — 


Ybar BNonra Dsr. 










TSAB SNODfO JVMB 30. 1915. 


31, 1914. 














1 


1 


1* 
5 


S 


2j 


S 


1 


li 

i 


1 


$5 50 


87 


148 


714 


179 


. 


1.322 


214.629 


1.134 


7 48 


293 


290 


728 


120 


137 


1.187 


188.154 


1.046 


6 24 


142 


-i 


891 


-1 


- 


1.061 


163.036 


938 


308 


302 


275 


751 


172 


- 


1,333 


214.000 


1.201 


5 28 


207 


255 


799 


142 


113 


1.328 


205.714 


1.128 


5 51 


189 


210 


789 


212 


_ 


1.414 


193.944 


1.257 


5 23 


208 


186 


620 


164 


_ 


951 


172,300 


918 


7 80 


43 


154 


608 


170 


41 


855 


139.772 


753 


6 30 


135 


192 


772 


154 


29 


1.155 


180.733 


967 


9 29 


11 


218 


777 


128 


- 


1.149 


168,684 


941 


864 


22 


218 


776 


186 


75 


1.245 


208,626 


1.152 


4 85 


237 


236 


825 


196 


13 


1.295 


233.181 


1,156 


6 35 


132 


222 


696 


148 


19 


1.1U 


181.974 


992 


9 70 


8 


220 


580 


90 


5 


1,040 


172.182 


944 


7 13 


78 


102 


411 


134 


- 


725 


117.510 


663 


. 2 95 


332 


189 


566 


144 


13 


1.102 


168399 


983 


7 70 


47 


176 


551 


153 


_ 


922 


145306 


815 


7 20 


74 


216 


657 


179 


- 


1,100 


178.411 


938 


5 29 


203 


187 


660 


169 


14 


1,147 


189.243 


1.022 


4 33 


275 


273 


763 


202 


28 


1.100 


182,246 


977 


4 88 


232 


165 


591 


171 


6 


1,069 


172.613 


917 


5 05 


219 


270 


752 


214 


27 


1.222 


203,597 


1.144 


7 66 


48 


178 


686 


196 


5 


999 


158,411 


874 


$5 12 


- 


22.340 


77.777 


18.61& 


3.544 


113.783 


18.696.764 


100.187 



1 Census taken under old Uw. 
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PuBUO Day Schoom 


PosmoMB lif 


PUBUO 








— KOTDBSOARnN. 


PuBuo Day Schoou 


Day High Boboolb. 






EUUOIITABT AMD 


— KcvraBOABraic. 


Ybab 








HiOH— Tbab 


Elbbomtaby and Hioh 


BNMNO JUMB 30. 






KiniMa Juki 30, 


— Jan. 1. 1915. 


1915. 






TOWNS. 


1915 — Con. 










1 


s 


11 






1 


111 


1 






tf 


pi 


1 


1 


1 

1 




1 


81 


Concord, 


190 


1.199 


3 


. 


44 




22 


451 


82 


Maynard, 


180 


1,099 


- 


2 


31 




5 


148 


83 


Stoughton, . 


174 


1,003 


1 


- 


29 




6 


133 


84 


Swampsoottt . 


178 


1.268 


3 


4 


40 




12 


249 


85 


Great Barrington, . 


182 


1.221 


- 


- 


40 




7 


228 


86 


Reading. 


176 


1,376 


« 


4 


42 




13 


322 


87 


Ipswich, 


187 


928 


1 


4 


28 




7 


202 


88 


Grafton. 


185 


794 


- 


2 


26 




5 


118 


89 


Winohendon, . 


187 


1.065 


- 


6 


37 




7 


161 


90 


BlaokBtone, . 


180 


1,002 


- 


- 


84 




3 


99 


91 


Franklin. 


177 


1.189 


1 


2 


38 




9 


225 


92 


Belmont. 


176 


1,233 


1 


2 


38 




11 


271 


93 


North Andover. 


184 


1,049 


- 


3 


35 




6 


94 


94 


AMngton. 


187 


977 


1 


2 


29 




9 


232 


95 


Wflstborough. 


177 


695 


1 


1 


20 




7 


154 


96 


WeUeeley. 


171 


1.040 


2 


2 


40 




11 


233 


97 


Orange, 


178 


865 


- 


3 


30 




8 


193 


98 


Mansfield. . 


191 


1.059 


1 


2 


32 




7 


154 


99 


Easton, . 


187 


1.080 


2 


2 


38 




12 


291 


100 


Fairhaven. 


175 


1,016 


3 


4 


34 




13 


190 


101 


Amherst. 


188 


996 


„ 


4 


27 




6 


237 


102 


Needham, 


178 


1,198 


- 


2 


40 




8 


180 


103 


Chelmsford. . 
Totab. . 


181 


921 


- 


2 


33 




7 


146 




187 


106.279 


155 


180 


3.344 


68 


742 


18,147 
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PuBUo Dat Hiqb Scboolb. Tbar mmnm Jun 30, 


1916 — Con. 




1 


.9 


1 




1 


mmKomma won 


J^ 




SXPSNDITUEB fOB 


■Alf^'ITlfl AMD FXPlWBfl 


"S 


"S 


1 
1 


BUPPOBT. 


OF PRINCIPALS AMD POE 


•« 


li 








1 




ill 


1 


L 

m 


78.482 


193 


424 


$25,424 06 


$59 96 


$16,444 10 


$38 78 


23,680 


185 


183 


8,129 21 


61 12 


5,494 25 


41 31 


21.051 


184 


126 


6,769 88 


53 73 


4,344 50 


34 48 


42.161 


177 


250 


14,681 44 


58 73 


10,955 25 


43 82 


87.718 


191 


203 


8,546 84 


42 10 


6,302 50 


31 05 


46.799 


176 


284 


16,595 82 


58 44 


10369 25 


38 27 


34.930 


187 


191 


7,400 00 


38 74 


4,400 00 


23 04 


20.202 


192 


109 


8,107 94 


74 38 


4,149 99 


38 07 


29.647 


191 


167 


8.628 84 


51 67 


6.521 56 


39 05 


14.552 


181 


86 


2.927 42 


34 04 


2,451 75 


28 51 


87.887 


185 


217 


9,944 32 


45 83 


6,161 50 


28 39 


52.925 


176 


258 


14387 54 


57 70 


11.503 50 


44 50 


16.186 


189 


90 


6369 88 


72 89 


5.000 00 


55 56 


40.677 


189 


222 


13,065 24 


58 85 


9.402 50 


42 35 


26.707 


190 


146 


8370 56 


57 33 


5.555 00 


38 05 


36.160 


176 


220 


16,959 01 


77 09 


12355 00 


67 07 


34.210 


192 


182 


8,542 47 


46 94 


6.367 25 


34 98 


23,795 


192 


137 


8.615 27 


62 89 


6310 00 


45 38 


52,716 


191 


289 


16,573 14 


57 85 


9.291 00 


32 15 


38340 


191 


182 


22.189 89 


121 92 


12.582 00 


69 18 


40.222 


196 


224 


9.530 09 


42 55 


6,073 46 


27 11 


29.542 


184 


165 


12,141 77 


73 59 


8,805 25 


58 37 


24327 


189 


139 


7312 50 


56 21 


5,492 45 


42 75 


8.041339 


187 


16,958 


$995,460 44 


$58 70 


$708,623 01 


$41 49 
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TOWNS. 



BzmiDinmiB roK Suppobt or All Public Scboolb— Dat, 
Etbnino aitd Vacation — TiAm bndinq Jmn 30, 1915. 



81 
82 
83 
84 
85 



87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
98 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 



Concord, 
Masmard, . 
Stoushtoo, . 
Swftmpsoott, 
Great Barrington, 

Reading, 
Ipewich, 
Grafton, 
Win( 



Franldin, 
Belmont, 
North Andover, 
Abington, . 
Weetborough, 

WeUealey, . 
Orange, 
Manafield, . 
Eaaton, 
Fairhaven, . 

Amherit, 
Needham, . 
Chelinaford, 

Totals, . 



$446 54 
228 19 
400 00 
538 88 

388 41 

151 00 
922 73 
892 70 
106 46 
64 00 

603 81 

55 83 

300 00 
94 65 

1,135 66 
176 57 
613 80 
117 37 
146 50. 

1 27 
522 46 
308 40 



829,894 09 



$1,760 26 

1,134 25 

600 00 

2,614 52 

1,947 17 

804 65 
1.039 00 
1,498 54 
1,808 56 
1,314 78 

1.536 11 
2,346 07 
1,174 06 
1,225 00 
813 85 

1.774 53 
1,784 41 
884 06 
2,170 20 
1,657 58 

1,732 51 
2,850 21 
1,833 36 



$154,968 76 



$4,198 00 

2,857 50 
4,700 00 



2,810 00 
2.900 00 

5,364 50 



1,352 50 
5,800 00 
5.849 96 
1.700 00 
1,200 00 

4,100 00 
3,893 75 
4,660 00 
2,750 00 
4,800 00 

1.758 46 
7,419 00 
2,400 00 



$1,294 00 

800 00 

25 00 

4,512 94 

567 60 

1,796 00 

U,187 98 



738 77 
1,275 00 
2,155 00 
1,250 00 

420 00 

1,552 64 
850 00 
560 00 
566 20 

1370 00 

1,447 31 
1,971 00 



$282,781 56 



$122,653 49 
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EznifDiTDsxs ros Stttpost or All Pubuc ScHoots — Day, EnNnfO and Vacation — 

YSAB BNDINO JUNB 30, 1916 — CoO. 







n 






•« 


i 




1"" 






1 


i 


. 


1 




i§ 


e 


1 


|ij 


1 

1 


1 


1^ 


• $30395 73 
23.486 96 
15.018 00 
27.025 25 
23.656 97 


$1,388 99 

872 95 

900 30 

1.507 75 

1.052 03 


$2,973 34 

1,143 74 

1,557 97 

1.479 92 

837 90 


$3,211 51 
1,872 00 
1,885 90 
3,550 00 
2,835 58 


$2,802 25 
2,280 75 
1,569 13 
2,952 35 
1,896 98 


$1,373 73 
1.431 44 

449 19 
1.010 75 

786 85 


23317 39 
16.358 06 
13.688 99 
17.175 68 
16348 55 


1.666 81 
1,287 37 

347 26 
1,052 21 

355 50 


2.489 00 

1.343 91 

552 03 

990 20 

354 97 


2,906 75 
1,984 50 
2,039 64 
3.717 27 
1.253 50 


3,010 68 
1,626 84 
2,086 75 
2,892 16 
2.538 35 


1.149 55 
443 64 
258 72 
544 73 
252 17 


20.889 18 
26,319 63 
17.248 31 
22.654 05 
12.710 57 


1,820 32 

1.033 59 

1.136 08 

861 41 

823 65 


1,754 48 
1,592 25 
1,379 72 
1,138 50 
1,080 60 


3,782 75 
3.499 96 
2.761 85 
2.702 30 
1,200 00 


2.941 36 
2.607 21 
2.808 64 
1.891 53 
2.797 29 


931 59 
802 04 
800 04 
1,468 90 
437 40 


34317 56 
13.226 05 
15.854 50 
21.734 96 
21.950 60 


1.413 51 

725 25 

1.124 17 

1,205 64 

598 58 


2,062 77 
1,461 55 
1,640 41 
1,765 95 
1.511 32 


5,162 00 
2,081 21 
2,246 00 
2,236 16 
5,001 00 


2,768 70 
1,618 38 
2,060 89 
1,500 91 
2,002 36 


1,246 29 
358 78 
346 18 
552 56 

4.286 46 


14.860 20 
25.553 65 
17.825 50 


896 26 
1.519 27 
1.016 12 


996 88 
1,285 72 
1,403 13 


1314 28 
3,793 67 
2,632 95 


1.908 84 
4.104 28 
1.932 28 


548 47 
411 95 
268 11 


$2,162,544 52 


$105,514 98 


$142,213 55 


$274,141 33 


$219,863 86 


$66,322 83 
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Exrmammm poa SorroBr ov All 

Pdblk BoBoia — IUt, EranM ahd Vacasbs— 

TBAa wmam Jun 30. 19U — Coa. 




J 








TOWNa 






1 






. 








P 


1 


1 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Conoord, 

BUyiiMd, 

Stougfaton, 

SwftinpMoU, 

Great Baningtoo. .... 


$1,604 47 
2,118 70 
1,620 03 
1.587 67 
1,004 22 


$48 57 


$512 75 

75 00 

175 00 

211 00 

60 00 


86 
87 
88 

80 
90 


RMdioc 

Ipwrich. 

Gnfton, 

Winchendon, 

BUekstone, 


1,128 22 

8.619 06 

1,871 48 

989 63 

676 49 


80 27 


200 00 

225 00 

91 66 

82 80 

400 00 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


Fraakfin, 

Belmont, 

North AndoTOT, . . . . 

Abinston, 

Westborouch, .... 


2,415 78 
642 70 

1,007 28 
875 60 
564 83 


600 


228 80 
150 47 
156 08 

100 00 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


WeUedey 

Orance, 

Mft"f<**M. 

EMton 

Fairhavm, 


2,769 88 
695 55 
2.704 99 
1,212 59 
2,260 29 


117 90 

87 87 


808 

92 00 

500 02 

262 60 

110 00 


101 
102 
108 


Amhent, 

Needham 

Chelmsford, 

Totak, 


2.999 71 

3,148 05 

649 83 


~ 


50 00 
815 95 
250 00 




$156,750 88 


$980 02 


$27,690 11 
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Group II 


. Towns. 


Population 6,000 ob Over.— 1914-15 — Con. 


PUBLIO SCBOOU -^ D4T, EtBMIIIO AND VaOAIIOM 

— TiAm KfoiMG Jura 80. 1015 — Coo. 


Bzpnn»iTDBi8 fOB OuTL&T. Teas ■iidino 
Juira 80. 1915. 


, 




1 


ll 


• 


i 


1 


J 


J 


II 




& 


1 


1 


1 


1^ 




1 


H 


s 


H 


% 


SC 


t< 


$4.094 46 


$279 86 


$66,836 87 


$096 43 


$2,448 12 


$3,444 66 


380 60 


99 00 


36.927 48 


- 


- 


- 


497 66 


686 69 


28.142 26 


- 


— 


— 


300 00 


779 10 


62.813 70 


- 


1.661 74 


1.661 74 


1.668 60 


162 68 


36.744 79 


93 36 


886 13 


979 48 


996 26 


498 72 


43.426 02 


1.162 81 


. 


1.162 81 


2.887 60 


1.241 69 


35.379 30 


2.142 00 


- 


2.142 00 


3.788 92 


271 34 


27.606 28 


96 98 


367 44 


464 42 


2.069 36 


660 69 


37.394 14 


- 


606 86 


606 86 


11 60 


29 66 


24.099 46 


- 


208 36 


208 36 


2.663 69 


616 60 


42.064 74 


« 


„ 


^ 


_ 


280 68 


46.368 69 


57.383 19 


8.012 38 


66395 57 


239 00 


166 13 


36,927 98 


22366 24 


1.999 26 


24364 49 


1.200 00 


146 00 


37.412 38 


— 


- 


— 


2.136 72 


363 38 


24.682 94 


- 


636 18 


686 18 


1.380 00 


910 20 


61.214 67 


7.791 62 


936 83 


8,727 36 


3.030 60 


889 61 


30.883 61 


- 


- 


- 


1.047 40 


160 89 


34.373 33 


- 


- 


- 


3.918 00 


191 29 


40.212 20 


- 


464 76 


464 76 


1.774 00 


- 


48,148 59 


- 


96 00 


95 00 


1.366 93 


1.666 93 


32.046 06 


. 


. 


_ 


1.078 00 


248 46 


64,221 67 


43.466 18 


1.646 81 


45.001 99 


2,472 00 


64 61 


33.056 29 


234 20 


1.064 71 


1388 91 


$104,682 36 


$43,249 80 


$3,894,161 58 


$731,387 08 


$90,062 74 


$821,439 82 
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OR Over 


— 1914-15 — Con. 




TOWNS. 


PUBUO SOHOOU — DaT, EtKNIM AND VaCATIOH — 

Ybab sndikg Dsc. 81, 1914. 












1 












S o, 










1 


&^ 


1 


1 
1 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Concord 

Mayiiard 

Stoughton, .... 

Great Barrington. . 


$50,654 67 
30.926 95 
26.000 00 
51.680 14 
36.239 19 


$42 25 

28 14 
25 92 
40 76 

29 68 


54 
236 
267 

62 
211 


$241 00 


86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Reading, .... 

Ipswich 

Grafton, .... 
Winchendon, .... 
BlackBtone 


41.417 67 
28,909 05 
25.297 89 
27.373 96 
22.799 63 


30 10 

31 15 
31 86 
25 70 
22 75 


202 
187 
177 
270 
307 


937 50 

242 00 

2,071 68 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


Franklin. .... 

Belmont, .... 

North Andover, 

Abington, .... 

Westborough, 


41.426 26 
42.786 15 
36.524 79 
35.386 02 
23,769 66 


34 84 
34 70 
34 82 
36 22 
34 20 


130 
135 
131 
105 
145 


254 00 

930 50 
229 35 


96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Wellealey 

Orange, .... 

Mansfield 

Easton, 

Fairhaven, .... 


56.955 26 
30.916 33 
32.613 20 
37.634 41 
18.311 99 


54 77 
35 74 
30 80 
34 85 
18 02 


19 
115 
190 
128 
338 


58 50 
140 50 


101 
102 
103 


Amherst, 

Needham, .... 

Chelmsford 

Totals 


27,973 07 
50.888 13 
34.241 92 


28 09 
42 48 
37 18 


239 
53 
96 


406 00 
46 50 
86 00 




$3,688,550 94 


$34 71 


- 


$12,184 95 
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Group II. Towns. Population 5,000 or Over. — 1914-15 — Con. 



Total Ezpkvdituu for StJPPORT or 


1 


1^ 


i§ 


All. PUBUC SOHOOU — DaT, EySNIMQ AMD VACAnON-— 1 


Is 


Y«AR MfDiHO Dkj. 31, 1914 - Con. 


1 


ji 


1 




ROM ALL SOTTBCU. 


|l_ 


^ 




1 




i 
1 


1 




1 




3^ 


$1,140 75 


$51,795 42 


$43 20 


129 


_ 


_ 


- 


30.926 95 


28 14 


331 


- 


- 


64 60 


26,306 50 


26 23 


342 


- 


- 


- 


51,680 14 


40 76 


161 


- 


- 


1,571 82 


37,811 01 


30 97 


300 


- 


- 


2.007 45 


43,426 02 


31 56 


291 


- 


_ 


- 


28,909 05 


31 15 


298 


- 


- 


60 00 


26,295 39 


33 12 


268 


- 


- 


8.729 96 


36.345 91 


34 13 


251 


- 


- 


156 50 


25,027 81 


24 98 


347 


$1,238 35 


- 


209 48 


41.889 74 


35 23 


229 


» 


_ 


13 75 


42.799 90 


34 71 


242 


- 


- 


160 00 


36.684 79 


34 97 


232 


- 


- 


383 87 


36,700 39 


37 66 


199 


- 


- 


- 


23.999 01 


34 53. 


247 


- 


- 


« 


56.955 26 


54 77 


63 


_ 


_ 


- 


30.916 33 


35 74 


219 


- 


- 


- 


32.671 70 


30 85 


301 


— 


- 


3.257 41 


41.032 32 


37 99 


193 


- 


- 


26,467 48 


44,779 47 


44 07 


125 


- 


- 


1,821 29 


30.200 36 


30 32 


314 


_ 


« 


343 16 


51,277 79 


42 80 


131 


- 


. 


229 00 


34,556 92 


37 52 


200 


- 


- 


f94,546 92 


$3,795,282 81 


$35 71 


- 


$1,238 35 


- 
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Group III. Towns. Population less than 5,000. 


— 1914-15. 






§ 




Valuation pib 










J 

1 


i 


Pupil n« AviHAa 

msmbbbship, 

School Ybar 

■NDiNO Jum 30, 

1915. 


RiTi Of Total 
Tax pnt $1,000 
Of Valuation. 




TOWNS. 


P 


^ 

1 














|| 


< 


^ 




^ 








1? 


> 


1 


1 


1 


1 


104 


Hingham, 


4.965 


$8,286,197 


$8,939 


61 


$17 00 


232 


105 


Ludlow, 


4.948 


5.465.918 


6,000 


140 


16 00 


261 


106 


Lezincton, 


4.918 


9,012,626 


8.767 


64 


21 00 


83 


107 


South Hadley, 


4.894 


3.330.901 


8.402 


323 


22 90 


30 


108 


Walpdo. 


4,892 


7,161,345 


6,304 


132 


16 00 


265 


100 


Canton, 


4,797 


6.789.898 


10.366 


47 


16 80 


240 


110 


Monson, 


4.758 


1.907.625 


3.091 


333 


19 30 


42 


111 


MiUbury, 


4.740 


3.213.293 


3.447 


318 


22 00 


56 


112 


Barnstable, . 


4.676 


8.759.620 


10.463 


46 


15 40 


280 


113 


Uxbridge. . 


4.671 


4.021,370 


4.255 


262 


19 50 


139 


114 


Dartmouth, . 


4.378 


6.298.675 


5.993 


142 


19 60 


131 


115 


Provinoetown, 


4.369 


2.423.370 


2.940 


340 


23 50 


17 


116 


Randolph, 


4.301 


2.883,750 


3.495 


312 


21 80 


61 


117 


Dudley, 


4.267 


2.120.505 


4.408 


236 


25 20 


9 


118 


Rockport, 


4.211 


4,023.540 


4,967 


198 


19 00 


167 


119 


Warren, 


4.188 


2,562.028 


4,053 


272 


17 70 


311 


120 


Lee, . . . 


4.106 


2.781.712 


4,652 


226 


23 00 


27 


121 


Wareham, 


4.102 


5.795.014 


6,965 


106 


17 00 


238 


122 


Foxborough, . 


3.863 


2.734,175 


4.285 


247 


18 30 


183 


123 


Templeton, . 


3,756 


1,974.746 


2.837 


343 


22 20 


46 


124 


Tewksbury, . 


3.750 


1,692.115 


5.304 


180 


19 00 


158 


125 


Waiiametown, 


3.708 


5.116,228 


7.277 


96 


17 30 


223 


126 


Dalton, . 


3.568 


6.284,642 


7,411 


91 


12 75 


318 


127 


Hardwick, 


3.524 


2.906.135 


6,831 


129 


17 50 


217 


128 


Agawam,* 


8,501 


2,913.387 


4,271 


250 


18 70 


166 


129 


Medfield. 


8.466 


2.555.304 


8,841 


63 


11 70 


331 


130 


Dracut, 


3,461 


2,531.647 


3,772 


289 


26 90 


5 


181 


East Bridgewater, . 


3,363 


2.655,347 


3.804 


286 


20 80 


92 


182 


Oxford, . 


3.361 


2,091.634 


3,482 


314 


19 30 


143 


133 


Leicester, 


3.237 


2.553.278 


6,319 


178 


24 00 


16 


134 


Falmouth, 


8,144 


16.554.745 


23,751 


10 


10 40 


838 


185 


Sutton. . 


3.078 


1.459.941 


3.706 


298 


22 50 


39 


136 


North BrookfieW. . 


3.075 


2,000.428 


5.421 


174 


15 60 


271 


137 


Lenox, . 


3.060 


9.114,387 


13.623 


30 


16 00 


269 


138 


Nantucket, . 


2.962 


4.592.303 


8,899 


62 


18 50 


176 


139 


Barre, . 


2.957 


2.724.100 


5,628 


162 


17 00 


229 


140 


PepperelU 


2.953 


2.368.557 


4.903 


201 


21 20 


74 


141 


Wcstport, 


2.928 


2.385.750 


4349 


208 


18 00 


204 


142 


Weetford, 


2351 


2,256.693 


6,128 


187 


16 00 


266 


143 


Holbrook. 


2316 


1.700,733 


3,064 


334 


20 70 


94 


144 


Somerset, 


2.798 


1,796,656 


2.940 


341 


18 30 


184 


145 


Ayer, 


2.797 


2,320.136 


5.011 


195 


18 20 


186 


146 


BiUerica, 


2.789 


6.529.936 


9,701 


61 


14 00 


294 


147 


HoUiston« 


2.711 


2.034.952 


4,376 


238 


22 00 


52 


148 


Medway, 


2,696 


1.790,895 


3,477 


315 


22 00 


54 
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Group HI. Towns. 


Population less than 5,000. — 1914-15. 
















$1,000 or Valuation 










Attbndancb in Public 


voB School Sufpost 
FBOM Local Taxation, 


ScsooL CiNBCB Data, Bar. U 19U. 


Dat Schools — Kindbbgartin, 
Elbmbntabt and Hiqb — 


TSAB NNDDfO DlC. 










Ybab bndino Junb 30. 1015. 


31. 1014. 


















t* 


'^ 


<o 


S 




s« 


i 


1 


J 


S 

to 


s 






1 


i 


ll 


$4 89 


271 


182 


665 


164 


. 


1.001 


165.572 


869 


5 72 


177 


234 


762 


146 


373 


977 


152,677 


862 


5 40 


200 


197 


647 


166 




1.108 


179.409 


981 


8 39 


29 


189 


679 


161 


- 


1.036 


166.861 


911 


6 26 


139 


204 


702 


149 


26 


1.248 


203.470 


1.049 


4 41 


269 


196 


769 


133 


_ 


713 


111.544 


616 


10 07 


6 


134 


566 


129 


- 


666 


99,629 


571 


7 29 


67 


196 


709 


160 


7 


954 


169.911 


891 


4 14 


286 


174 


621 


114 




882 


139.630 


786 


582 


169 


173 


649 


138 


56 


1.041 


164.390 


882 


6 54 


114 


232 


797 


173 


2 


933 


137.601 


819 


7 16 


77 


210 


646 


116 


25 


864 


146.722 


788 


6 23 


143 


163 


663 


118 


- 


866 


138,646 


782 


8 28 


33 


192 


616 


121 


37 


532 


79,487 


452 


4 97 


227 


159 


568 


147 


- 


870 


142,278 


796 


7 61 


51 


131 


568 


130 


72 


670 


106,328 


597 


6 72 


104 


81 


373 


111 


. 


673 


101.493 


560 


484 


238 


188 


474 


64 


- 


898 


132.291 


754 


6 90 


95 


119 


399 


113 


. 


665 


107.648 


603 


9 00 


14 


179 


545 


109 


8 


734 


116.764 


661 


7 21 


73 


100 


261 


62 


„ 


357 


66.401 


283 


5 67 


181 


85 


488 


124 


- 


737 


116.666 


667 


5 45 


196 


147 


602 


117 


1 


806 


126.739 


696 


7 30 


65 


112 


462 


79 


159 


481 


79.789 


441 


7 07 


84 


171 


638 


96 


15 


766 


113,236 


629 


8 10 


325 


46 


166 


65 


„ 


309 


49.279 


268 


9 23 


13 


129 


569 


125 


- 


760 


116.514 


608 


7 31 


63 


128 


473 


96 


11 


723 


111.914 


661 


840 


28 


136 


466 


141 


— 


644 


104.016 


668 


8 83 


16 


116 


471 


72 


- 


529 


110.556 


466 


2 19 


343 


127 


473 


98 


_ 


756 


114.366 


646 


7 35 


60 


76 


421 


69 


- 


451 


66.924 


375 


6 77 


101 


87 


305 


82 


- 


406 


62,838 


361 


3 77 


296 


103 


410 


89 


- 


736 


119.415 


609 


3 49 


309 


94 


321 


68 


2 


573 


87.907 


476 


6 88 


96 


134 


363 


79 


96 


536 


82.111 


461 


7 53 


60 


96 


318 


86 


- 


621 


83,748 


463 


6 78 


100 


124 


392 


102 


- 


537 


78.266 


461 


7 31 


64 


88 


303 


61 


69 


495 


70,383 


402 


7 42 


55 


114 


369 


73 


- 


689 


92.877 


629 


7 97 


39 


42 


464 


92 


« 


661 


93.744 


552 


5 25 


206 


101 


294 


91 


6 


499 


81.176 


438 


3 12 


322 


126 


411 


100 


- 


589 


104,262 


564 


840 


27 


66 


340 


66 


16 


613 


82.970 


433 


6 14 


160 


90 


339 


71 


6 


574 


83.101 


479 
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Attendakce in 












Public Day Schooi* 


Positions in 


PUBUC 








— KiNDKROARTKN, 


Public Day Schools 


Dat High Schooir. 






Elkmentart and 




Ybab 








High — Year 


Elbmentaut and High 


XNDiNO Jxnxm 30. 






KNIMNO JVKZ 30, 


— Jan. 1, 1915. 


1915. 






TOWNS. 


1915— Con. 










Hi 
III 


Average mem- 

bcrahip. 


it 

111 


t 


H 


1 


1-^ 


1 


104 


Hingham, 


188 


927 


5 


3 


34 




10 


220 


105 


Ludlow, 


177 


911 


- 


3 


34 




4 


44 


106 


I^xington, 


183 


1,028 


1 


2 


32 




11 


233 


107 


South Hadley, 


182 


979 


5 


3 


27 




7 


167 


108 


Walpole, 


194 


1.136 


1 


2 


37 




8 


203 


109 


Canton, 


181 


655 


1 


3 


23 




8 


188 


110 


MoDSon, 


174 


617 


- 


3 


22 




_ 




HI 


MillbOu-y, 


179 


932 


5 


3 


28 




6 


128 


112 


Barnstable, 


178 


838 


- 


2 


31 




6 


138 


113 


Uxbridge, 


175 


945 


- 


- 


31 




4 


117 


114 


Dartmouth, . 


168 


884 


_ 


_ 


33 




6 


76 


115 


Provincetown, 


186 


824 


- 


- 


26 




4 


107 


116 


Randolph, 


182 


825 


- 


2 


21 




6 


148 


117 


Dudley, 


175 


481 


- 


2 


20 




2 


21 


lis 


Rockport, 


179 


810 


3 


2 


24 




6 


84 


119 


Warren, 


178 


632 


3 


2 


17 




6 


144 


120 


Lee. . . . 


181 


611 


- 


- 


21 




5 


119 


121 


Wareham, 


175 


832 


- 


2 


27 




5 


106 


122 


Foxborough, . 


178 


638 


- 


2 


21 




5 


97 


123 


Templeton, . 


182 


696 


- 


1 


20 




4 


116 


124 


Tewksbury, . 


195 


319 


_ 


2 


9 




_ 


_ 


125 


WilUamstown, 


175 


703 


1 


3 


29 




7 


156 


126 


Dalton, . 


182 


713 


3 


3 


23 




4 


109 


127 


Hardwick, . 


181 


459 


- 


4 


20 




5 


91 


128 


Agawam, 


180 


682 


- 


2 


20 




- 


- 


120 


Modfield, 


183 


289 


„ 


2 


10 




4 


70 


130 


Dracut, 


190 


671 


- 


2 


21 




- 




131 


East Bridgewat€r, . 


169 


698 


• „ 


1 


23 




5 


109 


132 


Oxford, . 


184 


601 


5 


3 


21 




5 


84 


133 


Leicester, 


178 


480 


- 


2 


22 




4 


85 


134 


Falmouth, 


177 


697 


2 


4 


27 




6 


132 


135 


Sutton, . 


178 


394 


- 


- 


18 




1 


26 


136 


North Brookfield, . 


179 


369 


- 


2 


14 




5 


92 


137 


Lenox, . 


196 


669 


- 


2 


29 




6 


106 


138 


Nantucket, 


185 


616 


- 


- 


20 




5 


140 


139 


Barre, . 


178 


484 


_ 


4 


17 




4 


96 


140 


Pepperell. 


187 


481 


1 


2 


19 




6 


108 


141 


Westport, 


170 


492 


- 


' 1 


21 




1 


16 


142 


Westford, 


174 


440 


- 


2 


17 




3 


62 


143 


Holbrook, 


180 


555 


- 


2 


17 




4 


107 


144 


Somerset, 


16S 


611 


1 


2 


18 




4 


59 


145 


Ayer, . 


185 


463 


- 


2 


15 




4 


99 


146 


Billerica, 


186 


570 


- 


4 


21 




5 


92 


147 


UolUaton, 


188 


465 


- 


6 


17 




3 


80 


148 


Medway. 


184 


515 


1 


2 


15 




4 


63 
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1 


.9 










^ 




SXraifDITURB roH 


B&LABZU AND BXPBNSM 


♦* 


^ 




BUPPOBT. 


OP PBINCIPAL8 AND VOR 


'S 


1 

"8^ 


1 






BALutm or TIACRnS. 


i 










\i 


|i 


1 

-< 


■U • 


I« 


1 


Hi 


36.720 


188 


204 


$12383 94 


$63 16 


$8,600 00 


$42 16 


7.627 


183 


42 


5353 28 


125 08 


3.005 00 


73 60 


38.256 


183 


217 


16.121 62 


74 20 


12315 50 


56 75 


26.674 


188 


140 


7317 70 


61 13 


4,787 24 


32 13 


34.143 


196 


185 


0.551 05 


51 63 


5.003 80 


32 40 


30.818 


182 


179 


0.740 20 


54 41 


6,^'M. 50 


36 62 


22.736 


196 


119 


7.243 30 


60 87 


4336 88 


35 60 


22.166 


198 


132 


13.348 50 


101 12 


5.573 00 


42 22 


18.066 


194 


109 


5.786 23 


53 08 


3300 00 


20 36 


11.789 


187 


68 


5.582 44 


82 00 


3.368 43 


40 54 


18.296 


197 


99 


4.005 76 


41 37 


2,047 50 


20 77 


24.546 


190 


141 


5330 06 


41 35 


3.600 86 


26 24 


3.122 


188 


17 


3.801 10 


228 80 


1.745 60 


102 68 


14.100 


188 


77 


4.861 22 


63 13 


3.400 00 


45 82 


25.574 


196 


138 


6.764 51 


40 02 


4.838 50 


35 06 


19,735 


189 


105 


6371 33 


50 73 


4.700 00 


44 76 


17.145 


197 


97 


8.568 32 


88 33 


4.400 00 


45 36 


16.544 


188 


92 


5317 65 


61 06 


4.075 00 


44 20 


18.903 


190 


108 


6.640 03 


64 56 


4.055 00 


30 37 


26.864 


184 


150 


0.125 27 


60 84 


5.000 00 


30 33 


18.940 


195 


104 


5.830 54 


56 15 


3,654 37 


35 14 


15.446 


189 


86 


8.833 75 


102 72 


4.380 00 


50 03 


11.657 


185 


67 


4.038 24 


60 27 


3.222 26 


48 00 


18379 


188 


103 


5.056 00 


57 83 


8.660 00 


35 53 


15.200 


190 


82 


4.680 30 


57 10 


3.182 08 


38 82 


14.020 


180 


75 


5.021 01 


78 05 


3.350 00 


44 67 


23.291 


197 


125 


12,861 16 


102 80 


5.536 08 


44 20 


4.752 


198 


24 


2.012 02 


83 83 


1.300 00 


54 17 


16.139 


191 


86 


6.261 30 


72 81 


3300 00 


44 10 


18.580 


196 


102 


0.073 70 


07 78 


5.701 01 


55 80 


23301 


187 


136 


4.170 36 


30 73 


1.800 00 


13 23 


14.639 


188 


82 


5.062 10 


72 71 


8.550 00 


43 20 


17.295 


187 


100 


4.037 20 


40 37 


2.721 08 


27 21 


2373 


191 


16 


1«410 07 


88 60 


700 00 


43 75 


8.595 


197 


56 


4.058 00 


88 55 


2.650 00 


47 32 


16.950 


189 


95 


4.541 78 


47 81 


3.030 00 


31 80 


9320 


198 


54 


4.680 00 


86 67 


2365 00 


43 80 


18381 


194 


97 


4.766 06 


40 13 


3.350 00 


34 54 


16.685 


197 


88 


5340 60 


50 55 


3.400 00 


88 64 


14.147 


198 


78 


3301 84 


43 40 


2.480 00 


31 70 


10.159 


193 


56 


2308 86 


50 16 


1.760 00 


31 48 
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ExnifDmntM 


FOB BUPPOBT or AU. PUBUC SCHOOLl — DAT. 




TOWNa 


Eysnino and Vacation — 


Ybar bndino Jmra 80, 1015. 




1 
1 


•i 


6 
1 


1 






ll 


1 








|! 


1^ 


|i 


|l 


104 


EGngham, .... 


$75 00 


$2,147 79 


$5,952 20 


$1.400 00 


105 


Ludlow, .... 


815 61 


1.481 78 


3.350 00 


1.076 00 


106 


Lexmston, .... 


- 


1.495 35 


5,100 00 


268 50 


107 


South Hadley, . 


158 24 


1.620 59 


3.319 08 


1344 00 


108 


Walpolo 


794 85 


2.276 10 


5.300 00 


1,942 12 


109 


Canton 


134 40 


2.000 00 


3,808 00 


1.200 00 


110 


Monaon, .... 


61 04 


1,257 47 


- 


822 00 


111 


MiUbury. . . 


150 00 


1.231 50 


8.911 25 


907 76 


112 


Barnotable, 


- 


1.800 00 


- 


M25 00 


118 


Uxbridge 


50 00 


1.160 20 


- 




114 


Dartmouth, 


188 58 


1.945 98 


_ 




115 


Provinoetown, 


150 00 


1.115 16 


- 


_ 


116 


Randolph, .... 


325 32 


738 79 


8.400 24 


267 00 


117 


Dudley 


111 84 


955 90 


- 


1,064 00 


118 


Rockport. .... 


63 61 


1.469 96 


2,150 00 


462 08 


119 


Warren, .... 


21 62 


1.416 52 


2.481 18 


660 00 


120 


Lee 


350 00 


504 00 


1.600 00 


- 


121 


Wareham, .... 


485 04 


1.144 03 


1.400 00 


950 00 


122 


Foxborough, 


293 71 


968 13 


2.832 59 


- 


123 


Templeton, 


140 11 


920 40 


- 


518 50 


124 


Tewksbury, 


183 31 


836 16 


_ 


522 85 


125 


WUliamstown, . 


184 93 


1.288 50 


8.001 00 


1,127 80 


126 


Dalton. .... 


473 58 


1318 97 


2.508 30 


2387 25 


127 


Hardwiok, .... 


295 86 


862 82 


1.500 00 


1,203 01 


128 


Acawam, .... 


241 15 


1.013 50 


- 


677 00 


129 


Medfield 


122 49 


457 00 


_ 


518 00 


130 


Draout, .... 


50 00 


845 00 


2.308 00 


746 00 


181 


East Bridsewater. 


110 21 


986 74 


2,280 85 


300 00 


132 


Oxford 


320 42 


889 98 


8,252 00 


769 05 


188 


Leioeeter, ... 


129 65 


800 00 


- 


726 40 


184 


Falmouth, .... 


199 15 


2.185 04 


2,967 88 


3,048 75 


135 


Sutton 


160 00 


815 02 


- 


— 


136 


North Brookfield, 


- 


750 00 


1.400 00 


640 00 


187 


Lenox, .... 


200 60 


1.919 80 


3.000 00 


1.548 70 


188 


Nantucket,. 


171 58 


1.463 32 


1.000 00 




139 


Barre, .... 


54 00 


934 56 


_ 


1.475 24 


140 


Pepperell, .... 


209 67 


972 67 


1,449 20 


836 00 


141 


Weetport 


380 79 


1.150 68 


- 


550 00 


142 


Westford 


- 


933 04 


3.164 00 


525 00 


143 


Holbrook 


186 04 


598 77 


1,770 00 


886 25 


144 


Somerset, .... 


83 45 


975 00 


1,000 00 


480 00 


145 


Ayer, .... 


87 60 


808 56 


- 


490 00 


146 


Billerica. .... 


- 


1,158 50 


8,250 00 


2.002 00 


147 


HoUiston, .... 


84 47 


79^56 


— 


687 98 


148 


Medway 


86 60 


770 00 


"" 


821 90 
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ExPBiDiruuB FOB SunosT or All Public Soboou — Dat. 


BYsnMa AKD YkCkTum — 




YsAB BNDOfa Juifi 30, 1915— Con 


I. 








1^ 

|ll 






•« 


H 


j 


•-» 


1 


t 2 


$17,797 00 


$1,378 50 


$1,661 50 


$3,623 47 


$1,677 05 


$135 53 


17.538 70 


570 23 


1.004 31 


2.455 85 


2,821 54 


509 41 


23.680 82 


476 14 


1.040 85 


3.584 11 


2.496 40 


659 20 


13.360 94 


1.046 84 


1.342 22 


2.195 85 


1.923 25 


422 48 


19<449 86 


1,069 61 


1358 81 


3.670 67 


2.561 98 


712 74 


14.197 24 


757 73 


1.144 70 


3369 06 


1.437 28 


309 81 


9.405 15 


640 15 


546 94 


708 44 


927 43 


256 91 


9.721 13 


901 23 


1.125 78 


1.523 13 


2.120 26 


1.283 38 


19.358 70 


1,400 00 


710 19 


2.368 56 


3.444 17 


472 72 


15.305 60 


1.604 80 


406 24 


1,784 26 


2.304 82 


504 28 


18.272 95 


576 38 


1,208 22 


2.444 00 


1,502 03 


182 32 


11.817 96 


1.458 77 


- 


1.066 00 


1.531 20 


- 


9.794 94 


747 65 


590 40 


1.515 20 


1.407 98 


201 77 


11.241 10 


660 99 


579 50 


1.351 85 


967 78 


101 85 


10.073 00 


675 93 


570 09 


1316 55 


1347 25 


176 13 


8.720 90 


484 45 


638 20 


1.515 58 


1.130 16 


186 81 


10.519 50 


585 81 


298 38 


1.201 97 


1.135 61 


801 22 


13.519 00 


849 30 


1,225 60 


2.274 02 


2.425 47 


373 22 


9.660 53 


468 57 


887 08 


1.587 80 


1.364 42 


121 23 


10.107 05 


919 65 


769 49 


940 70 


1339 44 


198 08 


4.369 00 


307 57 


403 12 


1,165 80 


81103 


213 55 


13.934 90 


813 00 


671 88 


1.950 25 


2.189 81 


278 55 


12.229 52 


1,527 76 


1,375 20 


2.058 96 


1.018 38 


766 30 


10.644 20 


429 38 


864 05' 


1.803 00 


1.364 69 


260 79 


10.524 32 


538 34 


463 19 


1.477 25 


2.141 18 


215 17 


6.191 01 


262 43 


450 32 


706 75 


490 12 


146 03 


7.684 90 


684 00 


618 88 


2,105 00 


1.442 27 


285 45 


9.931 35 


525 19 


426 32 


1357 55 


2.980 80 


84 93 


7,188 98 


963 15 


561 74 


1,298 30 


1.685 38 


221 83 


11.380 10 


n4 40 


559 18 


2,492 00 


2.128 90 


359 45 


16.300 12 


735 74 


2,010 98 


2,960 58 


2.085 15 


1.020 76 


7.528 00 


308 77 


328 74 


926 90 


991 11 


336 84 


6,617 80 


455 83 


421 89 


657 00 


415 66 


725 66 


16,045 17 


654 19 


865 65 


3,596 85 


2.607 45 


940 32 


8.775 00 


566 00 


257 29 


723 08 


1«456 35 


243 95 


9360 17 


385 54 


858 78 


1,380 67 


1.714 36 


274 38 


9.095 04 


415 68 


921 98 


1,397 34 


1.756 62 


246 82 


8.655 50 


385 94 


489 19 


991 20 


852 84 


193 82 


5,758 00 


486 79 


230 50 


1314 16 


1.476 22 


1.124 31 


7,376 63 


417 12 


789 09 


1,008 50 


766 94 


126 54 


8,196 50 


272 42 


542 76 


1,091 29 


782 00 


154 36 


8.596 00 


357 87 


363 29 


896 25 


1.110 92 


103 78 


9.515 00 


806 05 


14S06 00 


1,399 00 


1,552 16 


439 53 


8.641 58 


. 524 09 


456 83 


998 16 


816 63 


158 25 


6,950 50 


910 06 


467 32 


587 90 


932 64 


165 72 
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TOWNS. 



EXPBMDITUBIB FOR SUFPOBT 09 Au. 

PuBUO ScHoou — Dat, Etvkiho ahd Vacahoh- 
Ybas ■ndino Junb 30, 1915 — Cod. 



104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

100 
110 
111 
112 
118 

114 
116 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 

144 
145 
146 
147 
148 



Hinghanit 
Ludlow, 
Lexingtoii, 
South Hfedley, 
Walpole, 



Canton, 

Monaon, 

MUibury, 

Barnstable, 

Uzbridge, 

Dartmouth, . 

Provincetown, 

Randolph, 

Dudley, 

Rookport, 



Warren« 
Lee, 

Wareham, 
Foxborough, . 
Templeton, . 

Tewksbury, . 
Williamstown, 
Dalton, . 
Hardwick, 
Agawamr, 



Medfield, 

Dracut, 

East Bridgewater, 

Oxford, . 

Leicester, 



Falmouth, 
Sutton, . 
North Brookfield, 
Lenox, . 
Nantucket, 



Barre, . 
PeppereU, 
Weetport, 
Westford, 
Holbrook, 

Somerset, 
Ayer, . 
Billeriea, 
Holliston, 
Medway, 



$2,120 87 

2,250 94 

1.479 03 

358 51 

576 65 

480 85 
1,014 41 

675 58 
2,596 08 

606 26 

1,723 17 
1,544 83 
828 91 
1,704 06 
1.444 55 

848 61 
977 70 

2,117 49 
689 54 

1.316 57 

492 63 

3,795 78 

2.746 89 

559 22 

778 83 

527 40 
628 26 
500 05 
573 70 
844 23 

2.636 18 

512 85 

1.755 28 

1,706 87 

425 51 

2,267 79 
540 06 

1,114 28 
828 71 
700 79 

1,749 04 

1,282 90 

365 01 

920 98 

512 25 



$8 25 
8 00 



18 37 
18 00 



96 25 

3 00 
490 



1200 00 
160 00 
227 31 
135 00 
185 00 

882 43 

88 00 

203 50 

150 00 



302 25 

78 00 

8 00 

203 35 
76 25 

150 00 
75 00 
175 80 
196 62 
100 00 

100 00 
206 50 
208 60 
182 50 
100 00 

75 00 
100 00 

75 00 
100 00 
150 00 

284 88 
100 00 
50 00 
150 00 
108 76 

71 00 
103 00 
150 26 
100 00 

30 00 

60 00 
119 00 
22 60 
18 00 
87 60 
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Group III 


. Towns. 


Population less than 5,000. — 1914-15 — Con. 


ExFiNBinTRBs voR SuppoBT or Au. 




— Ybab sNoma Jniri 30, 


1916 — Con. 




JUHX W, iViO. 






J 


1 


1 


* 


1 


. 


J 


5 




S 




1 


1 


si 




1 


H 


•^ 


H 


^ 


55 


H 


$1,645 00 


$1,941 13 


$41,755 04 




$365 87 


$365 87 


3.125 77 


664 02 


37.341 41 


- 


822 80 


822 80 


5.024 00 


549 21 


46.079 92 


- 






2.639 40 


472 02 


30.338 42 


$2,194 18 


297 26 


2,491 44 


3.533 00 


82 90 


44,042 29 


1,849 40 


2,802^ 


4,662 09 


828 76 


294 64 


30.844 89 


23,562 69 


1.451 37 


25,014 06 


448 20 


4.909 21 


21.085 35 


- 


112 57 


112 57 


1,970 09 


242 88 


25.967 46 


- 


2.018 69 


2.918 69 


6.534 19 


- 


40.259 61 


- 


- 


_ 


720 00 


608 24 


25.054 70 


- 


- 


- 


5.638 25 


1.444 92 


35.442 42 


11,203 55 


1.073 09 


12,276 64 


- 


- 


18.761 92 


- 


- 


_ 


675 00 


8 17 


20,504 37 


- 


- 


_ 


1 00 


1.487 18 


20,448 40 


421 94 


124 45 


546 39 


- 


342 35 


20.167 70 


- 


- 


- 


3.493 28 


53 00 


21,700 31 


_ 


232 57 


232 57 


1.696 62 


518 80 


20.264 51 


- 




_ 


2.624 00 


556 95 


30.119 42 


7.726 02 


96 75 


7.822 77 


1.343 95 


275 51 


20,689 68 


120 85 


373 14 


493 99 


2.064 65 


133 20 


19,367 84 


- 


- 


- 


1.568 80 


3.549 74 


14,022 56 


« 


606 10 


606 10 


620 00 


423 87 


30,486 77 


1,296 99 


272 58 


1,569 57 


778 00 


439 91 


30,337 62 


751 04 


379 64 


1.130 68 


3.230 52 


260 07 


23.410 51 


- 


828 79 


828 79 


1,783 65 


3.680 50 


23.634 08 


- 


633 26 


633 26 


232 84 


97 93 


10.272 32 


_ 


305 64 


305 64 


561 50 


4.276 63 


22,335 89 


- 


- 


- 


1.091 00 


199 39 


20,849 38 


171 70 


351 45 


623 15 


1,446 50 


446 75 


19,784 03 


17,211 79 


2.065 47 


19.277 26 


1.959 93 


2.289 05 


24,593 29 


60 80 


- 


60 80 


4.665 69 


1.169 38 


42,189 78 


1,723 29 


1.338 13 


3.061 42 


432 00 


270 68 


12.700 91 


370 00 


66 82 


436 82 


1.762 12 


- 


15.651 24 


- 


259 50 


259 60 


713 50 


116 98 


34.069 08 


63 22 


509 94 


673 16 


255 00 


378 00 


15.823 78 


11,701 66 


154 93 


11.856 59 


1,594 19 


823 33 


21.693 91 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1.576 00 


241 31 


19.761 39 


- 


- 


- 


1.726 70 


243 75 


16.884 94 


- 


218 00 


218 00 


2.605 10 


- 


18,635 83 


- 


- 


_ 


20 46 


54 79 


14.226 92 


253 73 


152 36 


406 09 


625 00 


7 00 


15,908 82 


8.982 44 


120 67 


9,103 11 


50 00 


15 98 


14,232 05 


- 


- 


- 


2.075 00 


346 29 


24,137 04 


- 


2.518 16 


2.518 16 


1.713 00 


239 83 


16,051 31 


165 50 


272 5Q 


438 00 


1,375 00 


" 


13,067 39 


" 


106 22 


106 22 
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Total EzraicDmnn fob Sufpokt or Au. 






PuBUo Schools — Dat, ErBimra aho VACAtioif— 




TOWNS. 


Ybah mDiNO 


Dpc. 81. 1914 






ROM LOCAL TAXATION. | 








1 










, 


1! 




1 






1 


s. 


t 


1 


104 


Hinghanit .... 


$36,414 84 


$39 28 


74 




105 


Ludlow, .... 


31.284 02 


34 34 


189 


$291 83 


106 


Lexington. .... 


48.667 35 


47 34 


36 


- 


107 


South Hadley, 


27,967 05 


28 56 


230 


1,056 13 


108 


Walpole 


44300 38 


39 44 


72 


- 


109 


Canton 


29.957 28 


45 74 


43 


144 50 


110 


Monflon 


19.218 64 


31 15 


188 


2,747 89 


111 


MiUbury 


23.436 65 


25 15 


276 


760 00 


112 


Barnstable. .... 


36.229 20 


43 23 


49 


- 


113 


Uxbridge 


23.395 77 


24 76 


282 


- 


114 


Dartmouth, .... 


34.648 80 


39 20 


75 


_ 


115 




17.368 53 


21 08 


327 


1.712 89 


116 


Randolph, .... 


17.962 45 


21 77 


316 


740 00 


117 


Dudley 


17.550 74 


36 49 


104 


1.748 03 


118 


Rookport, .... 


19.981 90 


24 67 


283 


- 


119 


Warren, .... 


19.221 76 


30 41 


198 


1,207 40 


120 


Lee 


18.679 61 


30 57 


194 


600 00 


121 


Wareham. .... 


28.067 28 


33 73 


148 


- 


122 


Fozborouch, .... 


18.870 72 


29 58 


216 


572 91 


123 


Templeton, .... 


17.779 26 


25 54 


272 


2,091 86 


124 


Tewksbury 


12.192 30 


38 22 


82 


3.329 06 


125 


Williamstown, 


28.994 61 


41 24 


59 


108 00 


126 


Dalton. 


28.778 25 


40 37 


63 


17 00 


127 


Hardwick 


21.203 71 


46 20 


42 


576 00 


128 


Agawam, .... 


20.608 72 


30 22 


201 


500 00 


129 


Medfield 


7.926 47 


27 50 


243 


1.940 51 


130 


Dracut 


23.376 59 


34 84 


129 


450 00 


131 


East Bridgewater, . 


19.418 55 


27 82 


241 


882 50 


132 


Oxford 


17.561 21 


29 22 


221 


1.773 00 


133 


Lwoerter 


22.646 79 


46 97 


37 


625 00 


134 


Falmouth, .... 


36.194 88 


51 93 


22 


„ 


135 


Sutton. 


10.705 80 


27 17 


251 


1.771 51 


136 


North Brookfield, . 


13.535 39 


36 68 


102 


1.845 01 


137 


Lenox. 


34.399 50 


51 42 


24 


- 


138 




16.049 85 


31 10 


189 


- 


139 


Barre. 


18.747 71 


38 74 


77 


608 00 


140 




17.761 39 


36 93 


99 


1.572 51 


141 


Westport 


16.165 25 


32 86 


163 


2.027 51 


142 


Weetford. .... 


16.499 58 


37 50 


89 


1,769 61 


143 


Holbrook 


12.633 43 


22 76 


306 


1.638 17 


144 


Somerset, .... 


14.326 47 


23 45 


298 


1.647 51 


145 


Ayer 


12.180 00 


26 31 


260 


1.397 77 


146 


BUlerioa 


17,262 64 


30 29 


200 


500 00 


147 




17.107 17 


36 79 


101 


1.876 36 


148 


Medway, .... 


11.000 00 


21 36 


322 


931 85 
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Total Expiwdituwb for Stjppobt or 






iS 


Au. PuBUO SoBoou — Dat, Evxnixo and Vacation — 


Is 


YSAB BNDINO DlC. 31. 


1914 — Con. 


. ___ 


^1 




nOM ALL BOXmCM. 


•i 1^ 


' 1 




1 




1 

1 


1 




1 




Hi 


$2 J19 94 


$39,134 78 


$42 22 


138 


_ 


_ 


52 00 


31,627 85 


34 72 


241 


- 


~ 


- 


48.667 35 


47 34 


96 


- 


- 


225 53 


29,238 71 


29 87 


316 


. 


- 


1,396 04 


46.196 42 


40 67 


164 


- 


- 


108 00 


30.209 78 


46 12 


108 


„ 


_ 


- 


21.966 53 


35 60 


225 


$1,313 36 


- 


- 


24.186 65 


25 95 


345 


- 


- 


922 17 


37,151 37 


44 33 


122 


- 


— 


2.288 56 


25.684 33 


27 18 


838 


- 


- 


80 80 


34,729 60 


39 29 


178 


_ 


. 


- 


19,081 42 


23 16 


351 


947 51 


- 


1,073 76 


19,776 21 


23 97 


349 


- 


- 


•38 00 


19,336 77 


40 20 


171 


1,238 36 


- 


~ 


19,981 90 


24 67 


348 


- 


- 


993 02 


21,422 18 


33 90 


256 


1,238 36 


_ 


329 09 


19,608 70 


32 09 


284 


- 


- 


232 50 


28,299 78 


34 01 


254 


~ 


— 


133 50 


19,577 13 


30 69 


307 


- 


- 


341 98 


20,213 10 


29 04 


324 


1.313 36 


- 


105 t>4 


15,626 40 


48 99 


86 


1,022 51 


. 


580 00 


29,682 61 


42 22 


139 


- 


- . 


394 85 


29,190 10 


40 94 


156 


- 


- 


1,820 07 


23,599 78 


51 42 


75 


- 


- 


290 29 


21,399 01 


81 38 


292 


- 




129 32 


9.996 30 


34 47 


248 


1,022 51 


„ 


139 02 


23.964 61 


35 72 


220 


- 


- 


8 50 


20,309 55 


29 10 


322 


947 51 


- 


60 22 


19.394 43 


32 27 


283 


1.238 36 


$173 91 


1,605 15 


24.776 94 


51 62 


73 


- 


- 


714 92 


36,909 80 


52 96 


63 


,-. 


- 


113 00 


12.590 31 


31 96 


286 


1,022 51 


- 


152 50 


15.532 90 


42 10 


141 


1.022 51 


- 


1,150 00 


35.549 50 


53 14 


60 


— 


- 


- 


16,049 85 


31 10 


299 


- 


- 


782 16 


20,137 87 


41 61 


146 


„ 


-. 


261 00 


19,694 90 


40 74 


163 


947 51 


- 


316 25 


18,509 01 


37 62 


196 


947 51 


— 


- 


18,269 19 


41 52 


150 


1,238 36 


- 


255 32 


14,526 92 


26 18 


343 


1,022 51 


- 


_ 


15.973 98 


26 14 


344 


1,022 51 


. 


- 


13,577 77 


29 33 


320 


773 01 


46 32 


50 00 


17,812 64 


31 25 


296 


- 


- 


234 00 


19,217 53 


41 33 


152 


1,238 36 


- 


176 75 


12,108 60 


23 51 


350 


1.022 51 


" 
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1 




Valuation fir 










1 


3 


Pxn»IL IN AVSRAQI 

Mbmbbbshxp, 
School Ybah 

BNDINa JUNl 30, 


Rati or Total 
Tax pbb 11.000 
OP Valuation. 






i 


S 


1915. 








TOWNS. 
















g 


1 














•a 2 


-< 
> 


^ 




^ 








l^ 


1 


1 


1 


i 


140 


Manchester, . 


2,673 


$16,785,220 


$33,978 


6 


$11 20 


333 


150 


Cohaseet, 


2,585 


10.195.041 


20.806 


17 


14 00 


299 


151 


Norton, 


2,544 


1.666.500 


3,630 


302 


19 20 


147 


152 


Scituate, 


2.482 


5.697.535 


11.944 


34 


18 50 


177 


153 


Bourne, 


2,474 


7.831.826 


17.327 


21 


12 80 


317 


154 


Lancaster, 


2.464 


6.914,826 


21.813 


15 


12 00 


323 


155 


Hopldnton, 


2,452 


1.889,140 


4.653 


220 


20 60 


103 


156 


Kingston, 


2.445 


1.682.480 


3,527 


310 


21 60 


65 


157 


Auburn, 


2,420 


1.730.000 


2,803 


344 


15 40 


279 


158 


Seekonk. 


2.397 


1,797,065 


3,705 


297 


16 50 


275 


159 


WUbraham. . 


2,332 


1.415.869 


6,349 


127 


11 00 


336 


160 


Hanover. 


2.326 


2.131.850 


5,700 


156 


16 20 


283 


161 


Sharon, . 


2,310 


3.711.963 


9,469 


53 


17 70 


2ia 


162 


Groveland, 


2,253 


1.265,388 


2,875 


342 


22 20 


44 


163 


Dighton. 


2,235 


1,496.587 


3.606 


304 


17 80 


206 


164 


West Bridgewater. . 


2,231 


1.641.549 


3.492 


313 


19 60 


132 


165 


Deerfield, . 


2,209 


2.599.582 


6.356 


126 


16 20 


262 


166 


Wayland, 


2,206 


3,014,601 


8.998 


69 


16 70 


244 


167 


Brookfield. . 


2.204 


1,407,002 


3,986 


278 


24 00 


12 


168 


Merrimac, 


2,202 


1,343,675 


4.096 


267 


22 00 


5S 


169 


Hopedale. . 


2,188 


6.705,900 


15.103 


26 


12 do 


322 


170 


Groton, 


2.155 


4.422.385 


12.422 


33 


9 00 


346 


171 


Douglas, 


2.152 


1,308.664 


3.675 


300 


16 40 


250- 


172 


Holden, 


2.147 


1,867,782 


4.156 


262 


20 80 


93 


173 


Shirley. . 


2.139 


1,310.096 


6.928 


146 


17 20 


226 


174 


Acton, . 


2.136 


2.425.035 


7,822 


84 


17 00 


22» 


175 


Williamsburg. 


2.132 


1,169.351 


2.953 


338 


20 50 


107 


176 


Harwich, 


2.fl5 


1.673,208 


5,196 


186 


19 00 


166 


177 


Ashbumham, . 


2.107 


1.277.095 


4,300 


245 


26 00 


10 


178 


Weston, 


2,106 


8.791.924 


26.707 


8 


10 50 


337 


179 


HuU, . 


2,103 


8,871.443 


34,790 


4 


16 70 


243 


180 


Upton, . 


2,071 


1,268.640 


3,939 


280 


18 00 


202 


181 


Belchertown, . 


2.054 


982.330 


2,512 


349 


20 00 


112 


182 


Charlton, 


2.032 


1.440.680 


4,419 


235 


17 30 


219 


183 


Avon, 


2,013 


1,116,002 


2,566 


348 


20 60 


98 


184 


Rehoboth, 


2.001 


1,043,218 


2,946 


339 


17 30 


222 


185 


Hadley. 


1,999 


2,043,212 


4,366 


241 


20 60 


102 


186 


Hateeld. 


1.986 


1,991.877 


4.930 


197 


18 90 


162 


187 


Swansea, 


1.978 


1.898.820 


5,118 


190 


21 00 


87 


188 


Georgetown, . 


1,958 


1.321.663 


4,621 


223 


20 00 


115. 


189 


Sturbridge. . 


1,957 


941,730 


3.475 


316 


16 40 


251 


190 


Shrewsbury, . 


1,946 


2.725.936 


6.018 


107 


16 00 


262 


191 


Stockbridge, . 


1.933 


4,979.170 


16.010 


24 


17 10 


227 


192 


Dennis, . 


1.919 


1,372.485 


6.439 


172 


19 60 


136- 


193 


Wilmington, . 


1.858 


1.980.716 


3.993 


277 


17 60 


212 
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EXFBNDITUXI raR 












$1,000 or Valuation 










Attrndancr in Public 


TOR School Support 
isoif Local Taxation, 


School Cinbus Data. Sipt. 


1. 1914. 


Day Schools — Kindbboartrn, 
Elrmbntart and High — - 


YSAR RNDINO DlC. 

31. 1914. 










Ybar sndino JuNi 30, 1915. 


^ 


1 


S 


2} 
S 


5 


S 


1 


!l 


If 


$1 48 


350 


85 


282 


83 


_ 


525 


90,664 


472 


2 95 


331 


105 


290 


64 


- 


600 


89,474 


471 


6 83 


98 


104 


321 


67 


- 


496 


70.907 


415 


3 62 


306 


86 


322 


60 


- 


529 


84.569 


446 


3 10 


324 


108 


312 


64 


- 


486 


74.896 


426 


2 72 


335 


89 


309 


87 


_ 


367 


56.202 


298 


7 72 


44 


624 


282 


27 


- 


438 


71.261 


383 


6 08 


91 


102 


346 


83 


13 


505 


82,323 


451 


6 68 


106 


142 


608 


112 


- 


617 


92.910 


676 


6 18 


148 


92 


384 


67 


- 


662 


72,278 


433 


6 46 


120 


83 


267 


51 


187 


264 


37.666 


210 


.6 08 


217 


69 


261 


83 


30 


393 


63386 


361 


4 54 


268 


95 


299 


66 


- 


429 


71.041 


389 


804 


37 


75 


280 


67 


- 


463 


70,216 


401 


7 29 


66 


116 


366 


81 


- 


435 


69,477 


396 


7 19 


75 


100 


837 


86 


9 


491 


78,746 


447 


689 


164 


76 


377 


24 


- 


464 


64,649 


369 


6 67 


186 


64 


224 


73 


- 


374 


67.631 


318 


6 86 


97 


60 


250 


68 


1 


363 


66331 


331 


6 73 


103 


69 


198 


66 


- 


349 


56,666 


309 


2 66 


336 


112 


293 


68 


_ 


478 


71.814 


418 


3 16 


320 


61 


230 


64 


- 


367 


60,326 


331 


6 39 


128 


84 


278 


68 


42 


406 


60.301 


337 


8 26 


34 


81 


340 


74 


19 


485 


70,666 


419 


6 69 


185 


77 


236 


64 


19 


236 


86,610 


200 


7 88 


68 


89 


239 


61 


« 


318 


52.436 


283 


8 70 


20 


70 


260 


62 


- 


422 


66,876 


374 


6 04 


220 


49 


233 


42 


- 


343 


50.164 


297 


7 81 


62 


76 


262 


66 


- 


317 


48367 


270 


3 26 


817 


-1 


246 


-1 


- 


871 < 


59.200 


?20 


1 83 


348 


68 


207 


83 


» 


307 


39.457 


209 


6 67 


112 


69 


207 


66 


1 


361 


64.836 


299 


8 63 


23 


75 


266 


67 


- 


420 


64,268 


361 


6 02 


164 


92 


230 


66 


- 


362 


46,637 


291 


7 41 


66 


76 


314 


80 


- 


461 


74.957 


422 


4 91 


230 


83 


310 


62 


_ 


417 


62363 


346 


4 80 


240 


119 


296 


60 


33 


494 


74,747 


433 


4 64 


267 


120 


289 


23 


118 


419 


64,478 


370 


6 29 


136 


62 


331 


64 


- 


426 


60,327 


343 


4 96 


228 


72 


246 


68 


- 


310 


45,121 


266 


7 22 


71 


77 


232 


46 


_ 


307 


41,834 


241 


4 22 


280 


96 


290 


63 


1 


418 


61,730 


364 


4 91 


231 


66 


207 


61 


- 


338 


49.310 


279 


6 19 


146 


32 


161 


30 


- 


280 


40,668 


228 


6 63 


111 


71 


368 


112 


" 


661 


79,038 


419 



I Ceoius taken under old law. 
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-Con. 






Attkndanct in 














PcBuc Day Schools 


PosmoNB IN 




Public 








— KiNDBBGABTiN, 


Public Day ScHOOLa 


Day High Rchoou. 






Elzmentart and 


— KlNDEHGARTEN, 




Year 








High — Ysar 


Klsuentary and Higb 


BHDtN'a Juki 30. 






BNDiNo Juki 30, 


— Jan. 1, 1915. 




1916. 








1915 — Con. 












TOWNS. 














ill 

m 


1^ 

•5 


•11 


1 


i 


•3 




t 
& 


149 


Manchester, . 


193 


494 


3 


3 


19 




6 


109 


150 


Cohasaet, 


190 


490 


1 


2 


19 




5 


113 


151 


Norton, 


175 


459 




2 


15 




8 


54 


152 


Sdtuate. 


190 


477 


„ 


2 


16 


« 1 


4 


96 


153 


Bourne, 


184 


452 


8 


2 


18 




5 


60 


154 


LancMter, 


184 


317 


1 


_ 


18 




5 


50 


155 


Hopkinton, . 


186 


406 


1 


4 


13 




4 


88 


156 


Kingston, 


182 


477 




2 


16 




4 


74 


157 


Auburn, 


161 


617 


„ 




18 


_ 






158 


Seekonk, 


167 


486 


- 


2 


15 


- 


- 


- 


159 


WUbraham, . 


179 


223 


^ 


2 


12 


_ 


_ 


_ 


160 


Hanover, 


182 


374 


. 




12 


1 


3 


74 


161 


Sharon, . 


182 


392 


- 


2 


15 


1 


6 


83 


162 


Groveland, 


176 


440 


_ 


2 


15 


1 


4 


94 


163 


Dighton, 


176 


415 


- 


2 


13 








164 


West Bridsewater, . 


176 


470 


_ 


2 


15 


. 


_ 


. 


165 


Deerfield. 


176 


409 


2 


2 


14 


. 


_ 


« 


166 


Wayland, 


180 


335 


2 


2 


14 


1 


6 


63 


167 


Brookfield, . 


167 


353 




2 


17 


1 


3 


47 


168 


Merrimac, 


183 


328 


- 


1 


13 


1 


4 


n 


160 


Hopedale. . 


171 


444 


^ 


_ 


17 


1 


3 


69 


170 


Groton, 


182 


356 


» 


2 


15 


1 


5 


86 


171 


Douglas, 


179 


356 


. 




14 


1 


2 


28 


172 


Holdon, 


169 


447 


- 


2 


21 


1 


4 


96 


178 


SWrley. . 


183 


221 


- 


2 


9 


1 


3 


31 


174 


Acton, . 


185 


310 


^ 


2 


11 


_ 


_ 


_ 


175 


WilliamBburg. 


179 


396 


2 


3 


17 


1 


3 


63 


176 


Harwich, 


169 


322 


_ 


1 


13 


1 


2 


61 


177 


ABhbumhazn, . 


179 


297 


2 


_ 


11 




„ 




178 


WoBton. 


185 


342 




3 


16 


1 


6 


85 


179 


HuU. . 


176 


265 


_ 


8 


9 


_ 


. 


^ 


180 


Upton, . 


183 


322 


- 


2 


12 


1 


3 


67 


181 


Belchertown, . 


178 


391 


» 


» 


19 


1 


3 


50 


182 


Charlton. 


160 


326 


- 


2 


15 


1 


2 


25 


183 


Avon, . 


181 


435 


- 


2 


13 


1 


4 


79 


184 


Rehoboth. 


177 


354 


^ 


_ 


15 


_ 


_ 


_ 


185 


Hadley, 


173 


469 


1 


1 


17 


1 


6 


86 


186 


Hatfield. 


174 


404 




3 


15 








187 


Swansea. 


176 


871 


3 


2 


14 


- 


- 


- 


188 


Georgetown, . 


197 


286 


- 


2 


8 


- 


- 


- 


189 


Sturbridge. . 


174 


271 


« 


1 


11 


„ 


„ 


„ 


190 


Shrewsbury, . 


169 


894 


- 


2 


15 


1 


8 


60 


191 


Stockbridge. . 


176 


311 


- 


2 


17 


1 


4 


71 


192 


Dennis, . 


178 


244 


. 


1 


13 


1 


3 


60 


193 


Wilmington, . 


188 


496 


— 


4 


16 


' 


4 


105 
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I 



■ZPERDITUHI FOB 
SUPPOBT. 



ri 



■XPKfDITDSB FOB 
SALiBIUAND IXPIlfSM 
OP PBIMOIPALB AHD FOB 
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19,8»7 


197 


19.611 


190 


8.601 


184 


16.833 


190 


9.906 


193 


8418 


187 


16.908 


aoo 


12.969 


190 



12.064 
12.164 
16.241 



10.423 

7,794 

12.646 

9.661 
13.686 

4.381 
16.461 

6.680 



11,256 
9.346 

14.246 



11.196 
8.386 
3.741 

14.060 



14.749 



8.434 
10.333 

8.183 
16.138 



186 
180 
187 



190 
186 
186 

188 
182 
196 
184 
196 



196 
196 



186 



197 
196 
187 
188 



188 



193 
177 
190 
186 



106 

106 

60 

89 

66 

47 
83 
72 



80 



69 
47 
21 
76 



84 



46 
63 
48 
92 



$9,227 66 
9.193 21 
3.417 22 
6.192 36 
6.768 36 

4.838 22 
6,011 66 
3.661 28 



3.360 00 
6.970 91 
3,946 39 



6.392 00 
3.428 30 
4.306 19 

6,696 00 
6.620 61 
1,727 76 
4.167 86 
2.912 06 



3,061 03 
2,608 12 

8.602 09 



3.248 80 
3.456 95 
1.928 06 
3.286 68 



4.766 11 



3.622 38 
7.290 29 
2.681 01 
6,318 02 



$87 88 
86 73 
68 34 
68 34 

104 70 

102 94 

60 38 

• 60 71 



49 26 
84 10 
43 86 



110 21 
76 18 
68 19 

103 61 

70 78 

71 09 
47 26 
93 94 



61 02 
60 16 

106 28 



66 06 
73 63 
91 81 
43 81 



66 73 



78 27 

116 72 

66 85 

68 61 



$6,060 00 
6.649 99 
2.410 69 
3.700 00 
3,704 00 

3382 00 
2,760 00 
2,720 00 



2360 00 
4361 60 
2,736 00 



3,668 86 
2300 00 
2,660 00 

3.600 00 
3.943 60 
1.468 87 
2.992 01 
2,076 88 



1,936 00 
1,630 00 

6306 69 



1300 00 
2.411 00 
1.678 00 
2.670 00 



3362 68 



2.600 00 
4,036 00 
2300 00 
3,720 00 



$67 62 
62 86 
48 21 
41 67 
67 36 

82 60 
33 13 
37 78 



34 66 

69 88 
30 39 



63 08 
61 11 
36 81 

64 81 

60 66 

61 20 
34 00 
66 96 



32 27 
30 60 

78 82 



30 61 
61 30 
79 90 
36 60 



38 84 



67 78 
64 06 
46 83 
40 43 
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EzpsifDrruBU 


POB SuppoBT or All Public Scboolb— Dat. 






EmoNa AND Vacatiom — 


Ybab ■Ksrao JxTNS 80. 1915. 




1 
1 


.S 


d 


t 






1 


1 


1 




TOWNS. 


1 
V 


^ i 


1 


1 






if 


h 


|l 


fi 






A 






149 


Manchester, 


$128 50 


$1,000 08 


$3,000 00 


$1,775 00 


150 


Cohaaset 


628 32 


996 11 


14W0 00 


592 65 


151 


Norton. .... 


144 41 


554 60 


- 


450 00 


152 


Soituate 


250 00 


633 33 


- 


615 00 


158 


Bourne, .... 


824 83 


1,051 39 


3,456 11 


- 


154 




201 57 


670 00 


1,400 00 


_ 


155 


Hopldnton, 


31 45 


929 47 


1,519 08 


596 42 


156 


Kincston 


141 00 


704 50 


- 


600 00 


157 


Auburn, .... 


260 91 


765 00 


- 


- 


158 


Seekonk, .... 


100 00 


600 00 


- 


372 96 


159 


Wilbraham, 


136 24 


582 33 


_ 


424 65 


160 


Hanover, .... 


130 00 


569 93 


. 


- 


161 


Sharon, .... 


120 73 


385 00 


3.400 00 


440 00 


162 


Oroveland, .... 


159 17 


785 41 


- 


550 00 


163 


Dichton, .... 


- 


691 45 


- 


425 OO 


164 


West Bridgewater, 


81 65 


921 30 


_ 


— 


165 


Deerfield. .... 


113 22 


800 59 


1,067 00 


432 29 


166 


Wayland 


142 52 


831 62 


2,308 85 


900 OO 


167 


Brookfield, .... 


185 00 


787 31 


1,200 00 


880 OO 


168 


Merrimao, .... 


5 55 


624 43 


1,100 00 


200 OO 


169 


Hopedale 


96 28 


739 81 


. 


. 


170 


Groton, .... 


90 21 


1,048 61 


— 


930 47 


171 


Douglaa, .... 


84 77 


695 04 


- 


- 


172 


Holden 


81 50 


847 14 


- 


938 OO 


173 


Shirley 


161 38 


440 15 


- 


365 00 


174 


Acton 


88 22 


682 92 


_ 


. 


175 


Williamsburg, 


225 00 


750 00 


1,548 75 


484 86 


176 


Harwich, .... 


195 04 


888 11 


-> 


309 96 


177 


Ashbumham, 


56 65 


666 60 


1,008 00 


- 


178 


Weston 


556 11 


213 91 


24MO 00 


- 


179 


HuU, 


215 00 


534 00 


2,300 00 


798 OO 


180 


Upton, .... 


27 46 


498 70 


- 


- 


181 


Belchertown, 


> 


1.500 00 


— 


— 


182 


Charlton, .... 


237 96 


800 00 


- 


212 00 


183 


Avon, .... 


105 08 


482 10 


1,050 00 


- 


184 


Rehoboth 


184 20 


692 66 


_ 


_ 


185 


Hadley 


96 31 


708 44 


1,200 00 


225 00 


186 


Hatfield, .... 


96 63 


797 29 


- 


433 00 


187 


Swansea, .... 


177 13 


922 65 


- 


325 OO 


188 


Georgetown, 


75 00 


355 58 


- 


360 00 


189 


Sturbridge, 


10 40 


620 04 


_ 


288 00 


190 


Shrewsbury, 


190 00 


543 24 


- 


614 00 


191 


Stookbridge, 


113 72 


1393 26 


- 


1,118 00 


192 


Dennis 


111 25 


841 57 


- 


432 00 


193 


Wilmington, 


222 00 


768 63 


2,640 00 


1,105 00 
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ETBONa AMD VACAnOM — 




YlAB ■NDDfO JUN« 30, 1916 — COD 


. 








1| 






•s 


1 




1^ 


, 




1 


1 


H 


^1 


•^ 


1 


s 


$11,649 76 


$426 01 


$1,138 61 


$1,724 60 


$1,616 14 


$730 28 


16,968 76 


784 61 


2.698 17 


1,166 96 


1.427 76 


426 98 


6.846 19 


477 18 


361 06 


870 00 


1.018 16 


99 15 


10.626 00 


981 42 


304 21 


1,610 00 


1.049 60 


300 00 


9,238 93 


474 70 


1.293 27 


1,526 68 


842 00 


628 79 


8,348 10 


443 17 


414 17 


1,460 00 


1.163 84 


613 84 


6.468 08 


667 64 


966 66 


1.001 80 


1.140 90 


137 85 


7.786 00 


188 18 


364 19 


1.660 61 


1.484 26 


11 94 


7.806 40 


382 26 


312 22 


1,126 61 


1.433 08 


67 81 


6.613 60 


201 39 


327 66 


964 00 


640 83 


160 25 


6.666 96 


86 66 


313 47 


703 26 


519 66 


93 68 


7,676 20 


262 23 


212 07 


866 00 


666 18 


374 12 


7.091 76 


313 80 


662 76 


1,206 00 


1.344 22 


101 65 


7.616 00 


219 74 


316 31 


878 68 


1,009 63 


144 50 


6391 40 


116 46 


340 44 


766 00 


674 08 


- 


7.769 00 


368 71 


216 81 


804 40 


926 84 


188 77 


6.761 60 


311 94 


463 74 


841 40 


946 62 


297 69 


7,361 00 


289 21 


601 08 


1,000 00 


1,160 00 


232 41 


6,421 76 


430 18 


347 26 


669 60 


1,069 12 


76 36 


6.680 76 


330 68 


233 64 


710 00 


686 56 


99 02 


12.006 60 


736 66 


682 74 


1,633 10 


1,691 71 


318 84 


8,768 75 


676 86 


646 20 


1,213 10 


623 72 


168 92 


6.433 60 


200 80 


266 99 


744 60 


1,698 60 


386 48 


9.896 71 


872 87 


671 13 


1,286 41 


997 98 


183 95 


6,104 23 


189 62 


248 18 


642 87 


633 76 


80 84 


6,788 86 


316 74 


228 67 


964 00 


769 76 


130 44 


6.799 26 


449 68 


192 86 


762 60 


924 67 


414 97 


6366 00 


224 44 


283 69 


616 26 


374 06 


147 37 


3.664 00 


434 12 


104 67 


613 14 


827 16 


101 93 


11340 76 


648 81 


1.101 86 


1,460 42 


1,995 27 


846 69 


4,487 60 


266 94 


198 08 


1.607 76 


668 61 


157 25 


6.011 60 


166 84 


397 24 


616 00 


860 36 


37 39 


7,463 00 


240 99 


301 00 


382 90 


666 86 


188 10 


6.496 20 


262 00 


302 27 


237 60 


639 79 


106 11 


6.166 70 


630 11 


284 90 


826 00 


709 60 


87 59 


6.086 04 


326 09 


271 91 


296 00 


266 86 


« 


7,013 28 


392 30 


711 43 


1.091 67 


967 09 


314 21 


6,706 00 


1,127 60 


617 72 


1.061 76 


1,566 46 


130 32 


6.136 69 


284 18 


197 00 


898 01 


736 31 


80 66 


3.921 80 


18 26 


10 90 


660 00 


486 09 


17 70 


4.442 00 


192 61 


272 36 


466 60 


522 33 


39 49 


7,986 00 


343 77 


672 26 


847 80 


1,022 56 


271 32 


11,108 26 


368 02 


1.131 74 


1.826 13 


1,446 45 


613 30 


6.706 41 


802 19 


34 33 


499 00 


361 36 


70 38 


7,100 00 


612 90 


1,092 62 


1,262 00 


1.467 16 


568 80 
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TOWNS. 



EXPIMDITUBM FOR SUFPOBT OF AlX 
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140 
150 
151 
152 
163 

164 
165 
156 
157 
168 

150 
160 
161 
102 
168 

164 
165 
166 
167 
168 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 

179 
180 
181 
182 
183 

184 
185 
186 
187 
188 

189 
100 
191 
192 
193 



Mftnohester, . 

Cohastet, 

Norton, 

Soitufite, 

Bourne, 

Lancaster, 

Hopkinton, 

KincBton, 

Auburn, 

Seekonk, 

Wilbraham. . 
Hanover, 
Sharon, . 
Groveland, 
Dighton, 

West Bridgewater, 

Deerfield, 

Wayland, 

Brookfield, 

Merrimao, 

Hopedale, 
Qroton, 
Doufl^as, 
Holden, 
Shirley, . 

Acton, . 
Williamflburg, 
Harwich, 
Aahbumham, • 
Weston, 

Hull, . 
Upton, . 
BelchertowD, . 
Charlton, 
Avon, . 

Rehoboth, 
Hadley, 
Hatfield, 
Swansea, 
Georgetown, . 

Sturbridge, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Stockbridge, . 
Dennis, . 
Wilmington, . 



62,024 49 

1,679 02 

590 56 

1.417 59 

2,171 80 

343 40 
323 29 

932 16 
816 16 
416 13 

123 66 
953 38 
354 39 
617 75 
853 17 

766 02 
446 40 

1,463 34 
416 28 

1.860 58 

826 73 
761 00 
194 35 
1,384 60 
152 35 

' 414 06 
1,316 64 

628 25 
1.181 49 

121 19 

998 71 
429 56 

933 39 
398 75 
415 11 

185 24 
861 43 
840 31 
415 40 
22 95 

574 32 
490 93 
525 12 
402 00 
1.017 51 



$42 68 



6 20 



166 00 
143 25 


76 00 
125 00 


317 59 


100 00 
100 00 
95 00 


101 10 
87 75 
70 00 
100 00 
100 00 


65 00 
52 60 
50 00 
25 00 
50 00 


22 00 

50 00 
53 00 

51 50 
62 50 



18 27 

40 00 

325 00 

200 00 
20 87 
30 00 
32 00 
80 00 

45 00 
93 75 
100 00 
50 00 
25 00 

82 50 
100 00 

74 16 
118 10 
100 00 
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JuNi 80. 1916. 


^ 




1 


ll 


J 


1 


9 


J 


» 


II 


•^ 


ti 






*s 


»• 




*s 


1 


1 


1 


tJ 


1 


1 


^ 


^ 


^ 


% 


% 


^ 


$1,260 00 


$70 91 


$26,498 22 


$1,811 44 


$80 00 


$1,891 44 


4,431 60 


613 29 


32.689 03 


190 00 


323 44 


613 44 


1,122 60 


- 


12,542 80 


1.462 72 


- 


1,462 72 


3,820 26 


- 


21.490 30 


- 


- 


- 


2,715 76 


360 08 


24.209 14 


11.376 68 


704 37 


12.081 05 


2,034 04 


197 00 


17,696 72 


1.261 14 


^ 


1,261 14 


1.486 30 


169 30 


16.426 64 


- 


26 60 


26 60 


565 00 


38 72 


14.466 66 


2.087 00 


- 


2,087 00 


413 00 


2.833 71 


16.304 66 


1,706 00 


677 01 


2.382 01 


70 00 


3.078 04 


13,429 76 


6,930 06 


669 90 


6,499 96 


962 21 


3,417 00 


18,118 75 


_ 


„ 


^ 


910 50 


86 59 


12,697 96 


- 


. 


_ 


1,874 60 


326 40 


17,680 20 


- 


279 76 


279 76 


- 


176 60 


12.421 69 


926 00 


130 04 


1.055 04 


832 00 


2.069 68 


12,139 68 


- 


62 20 


62 20 


1,410 00 


256 73 


13.764 23 


136 66 


84 60 


221 26 


3.420 80 


306 72 


16.270 41 


8,637 74 


- 


8,537 74 


2.934 00 


114 58 


19.379 61 


2,379 99 


62 76 


2,432 74 


160 00 


- 


12.147 84 


- 


. 




702 50 


284 67 


12.628 27 


- 


- 


- 


240 00 


204 47 


19.096 83 


32,312 30 


1.098 94 


33.411 24 


1.426 00 


480 46 


16.774 30 


18.004 74 


387 64 


18,392 38 


691 76 


47 60 


11.386 18 


- 


- 


« 


336 60 


6 06 


17.653 34 


1.128 29 


- 


1.128 29 


1.768 70 


- 


9.639 48 


- 


- 


- 


3,846 73 


6.040 00 


19.228 56 


« 


„ 


^ 


790 00 


- 


13.649 08 


2.873 35 


226 36 


3.099 71 


962 77 


46 00 


10.679 94 


— 


_ 


_ 


548 40 


2.044 70 


11,240 75 


- 


- 


_ 


6,621 78 


227 46 


27.099 24 


11.829 40 


49 01 


11.878 41 


3,390 76 


1.012 05 


16.714 54 


_ 


_ 


^ 


1.429 26 


35 49 


9.524 86 


- 


30 95 


30 96 


826 00 


- 


12.482 24 


- 


. 


. 


749 25 


686 63 


10.948 36 


- 


. 


. 


159 00 


76 40 


10.961 49 


- 


- 


- 


793 28 


794 28 


8.937 66 


^ 


„ 


_ 


1.326 00 


181 80 


15.182 71 


1,760 00 


- 


1.760 00 


206 82 


33 91 


13,615 80 


46.662 30 


2.279 06 


48.941 35 


1.153 10 


3.669 34 


14,045 46 


~ 


- 




1.373 00 


- 


7,216 17 


- 


- 


- 


2.022 26 


711 00 


10.182 90 


« 


_ 


_ 


922 45 


264 66 


14.168 87 


- 


- 


_ 


2.158 76 


798 02 


23.173 92 


635 92 


268 87 


804 79 


- 


- 


10.368 59 


- 


144 40 


144 40 


409 00 


26 00 


18.381 58 


36.186 60 


66 00 


35.242 60 
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PxTBUc Schools — Day, Evinino and Vacatiom — 




TOWNS. 


Ybab indino Dbc. 31. 1014 






FROM LOCAL TAXATION. 








f. 












.si 




.S 






1 




i 


1 


149 


Manchester 


$24,800 71 


$50 21 


29 




150 


Cohasset, .... 


30,089 67 


61 41 


12 


$13 00 


161 


Norton 


11,386 16 


24 81 


281 


1,582 26 


152 


Scituate 


20.637 31 


43 26 


48 


38 50 


153 


Bourne, .... 


24,295 46 


53 75 


20 


- 


154 


Lancaster, .... 


18,857 86 


59 49 


14 


_ 


155 


Hopkinton, .... 


14,584 72 


35 92 


109 


2.501 51 


156 


Kingston, .... 


11,748 75 


24 63 


285 


1,937 52 


167 


Auburn, .... 


11,556 07 


18 73 


336 


1,938 35 


158 


Seekonk 


11,119 06 


22 93 


304 


1,511 18 


159 


WUbraham. .... 


9.156 01 


41 06 


60 


8348 74 


160 


Hanover, .... 


10,826 94 


28 95 


224 


1.503 69 


161 


Sharon, . ' . 


16,837 74 


42 95 


52 


343 75 


162 


Oroveland, .... 


10,168 79 


23 11 


301 


1,813 36 


163 


Dighton, .... 


10.913 71 


26 30 


262 


1.851 36 


164 


West Bridgewater, . 


11.797 19 


25 10 


276 


1.467 22 


165 


Deerfield, .... 


15.325 96 


37 42 


90 


1,655 55 


166 


Wayland 


16.803 63 


50 16 


30 


1,023 35 


167 


Brookfield, .... 


9.647 82 


27 33 


246 


1,767 51 


168 


Alerriniac, .... 


9.049 12 


28 69 


227 


1,659 01 


169 


Hopedale, .... 


17358 76 


40 22 


65 


„ 


170 


Groton, .... 


13,984 93 


39 28 


73 


- 


171 


Douglas, .... 


8.363 90 


23 49 


296 


2,467 36 


172 


Holden, .... 


15,321 39 


34 28 


141 


1,938 36 


173 


Shirley 


7,320 93 


33 13 


158 


1,738 01 


174 


Acton, ..... 
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3.463 62 


95 93 


2380 60 


63 35 


~ 


" 


" 


" 


■ 


" 


" 
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roB Scppow or All Pubuo flceoois — Day. 






EmOlfO AND VACAnOH — 


YlAB BHODfO JVMB 80, 1915. 




i 
1 

ii 


.S 


i 


i 




TOWNS. 


- 1 


1 


1 






11 
|8 




|i 


\ 


104 


Hanson, .... 


$176 66 


$676 84 


$670 00 


$342 00 


195 


Sheffield, .... 


. 


832 00 


. 


91 80 


196 


Towneend, • • . . 


6 60 


883 60 


- 


660 00 


197 


Hamilton, .... 


119 14 


742 41 


3,896 60 


238 50 


198 


Southborough, 


361 17 


679 73 


- 


1,426 00 


199 


Rutland, .... 


63 00 


427 81 


_ 


„ 


200 




100 00 


674 76 


~ 


400 00 


201 


Colrain. .... 


146 67 


686 68 


- 


199 98 


202 


Manhfield, . 


304 30 


644 03 


1,976 00 


199 98 


203 


Raynham 


120 00 


632 17 


- 


237 60 


204 


Northborough, . 


124 97 


648 21 


„ 


408 96 


206 




6 27 


670 47 


~ 


- 


206 


Aeiuhnet, .... 


- 


430 20 


1,279 61 


186 76 


207 


Duxbury, .... 


166 60 


646 02 


2,320 60 


22 10 


208 


Sandwich, .... 


36 00 


984 83 


1,926 00 


400 00 


209 


Ashland, .... 


81 18 


647 96 


2,260 00 


601 89 


210 


Carver, .... 


136 02 


660 98 


- 


- 


211 


Salisbury, .... 


148 00 


341 31 


— 


162 00 


212 


Northfield 


- 


706 00 


1,200 00 


415 00 


213 


Essex. .... 


162 26 


688 71 


1,000 00 


195 00 


214 


BuoUand. .... 


94 66 


634 38 


_ 


417 64 


216 


Ohathau, .... 


240 80 


660 13 


- 


232 47 


216 


East Longmeadow, 


197 40 


608 09 


- 


416 99 


217 


Cheshire, .... 


61 36 


299 47 


- 


250 00 


218 


Shelbume, .... 


188 16 


649 68 


- 


604 76 


219 


Newbury 


147 23 


349 76 


_ 


100 00 


220 


Huntington, 


76 00 


626 00 


- 


482 00 


221 


West Newbury, . 


- 


426 00 


1,700 00 


371 00 


222 


Freetown 


166 71 


731 06 


— 


600 00 


223 


Marion. .... 


213 60 


699 39 


- 


1,014 00 


224 


Sherbom, .... 


182 91 


322 26 


1,660 67 


26 00 


226 


Yarmouth. .... 


223 61 


684 14 


- 


1,776 06 


226 


Norwell 


76 00 


666 67 


960 00 


76 00 


227 


Millis 


96 96 


460 61 


- 


336 00 


228 


Limenburg, 


108 70 


630 00 


- 


376 26 


229 


PlainviUe. .... 


138 98 


374 62 


1.800 00 


376 01 


230 


Chester, .... 


46 00 


888 91 


- 


410 00 


231 


Rowley 


66 67 


366 19 


- 


47 50 


232 


Sterling, .... 


69 01 


680 62 


1,097 50 


460 63 


238 




86 01 


662 68 


900 00 


241 00 


234 


Pembroke, .... 


114 49 


680 60 


„ 


700 00 


236 


West Brookfield. . 


61 66 


638 94 


- 


406 26 


236 


West Stookbridge. 


10 00 


696 00 


- 


- 


237 


West Boylston. . 


164 10 


607 66 


- 


601 00 


238 


Westwood 


216 00 


460 00 


*" 


210 00 
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1| 






•8 


1 




1^ 


1 




[ 


1 


H 


||.| 


• 


t 


1^ 


t4,066 00 


$164 99 


$138 73 


$437 84 


$318 91 


$31 65 


e.607 14 


182 79 


476 93 


442 41 


846 05 


100 76 


^996 65 


331 75 


275 83 


582 20 


521 50 


203 92 


5.932 15 


506 30 


671 91 


891 12 


863 98 


790 87 


7.539 65 


301 85 


509 62 


1.389 54 


1.050 46 


281 65 


8.778 30 


126 90 


145 58 


836 50 


417 38 


608 


6.971 84 


409 47 


234 56 


874 00 


1.025 61 


129 37 


5.536 12 


123 36 


223 59 


306 15 


254 66 


75 55 


2.962 00 


486 69 


72 01 


393 57 


315 58 


103 64 


3328 00 


100 99 


235 64 


318 05 


257 88 


54 90 


6.485 15 


207 62 


325 63 


581 00 


611 18 


115 81 


4.729 50 


136 27 


166 73 


738 00 


742 06 


50 30 


2,959 75 


168 77 


248 11 


626 25 


503 65 


231 02 


5.030 50 


252 94 


408 66 


842 20 


535 47 


222 10 


4.920 00 


338 37 


489 83 


536 20 


561 30 


193 15 


4.328 50 


617 13 


752 15 


599 94 


948 50 


241 75 


5.380 38 


246 21 


221 93 


403 79 


229 25 


34 99 


3.745 50 


293 79 


94 39 


405 90 


211 52 


- 


4.718 00 


247 94 


389 01 


623 37 


770 75 


19 58 


4.380 51 


147 44 


375 17 


446 35 


512 74 


10 00 


4.560 00 


194 64 


220 70 


324 67 


847 07 


98 31 


5.578 75 


197 06 


313 94 


695 50 


322 86 


62 58 


5,632 97 


128 63 


289 16 


606 60 


630 41 


79 39 


8.618 00 


248 05 


257 67 


484 10 


292 35 


121 33 


8.154 27 


467 22 


485 94 


864 89 


766 60 


337 43 


4.120 80 


159 63 


88 35 


969 07 


685 13 


69 99 


5.250 30 


171 87 


131 55 


511 00 


702 41 


582 51 


3.208 00 


280 55 


235 13 


800 00 


776 00 


194 50 


4.161 37 


230 00 


311 16 


338 25 


438 13 


- 


4.055 00 


178 12 


320 80 


662 73 


759 76 


109 60 


3.932 03 


309 84 


286 79 


829 65 


114 63 


16 81 


7.155 00 


562 04 


531 50 


569 13 


616 70 


- 


4.286 00 


150 21 


254 61 


491 00 


356 67 


46 13 


5,176 00 


255 65 


294 72 


704 50 


720 61 


48 14 


5.697 13 


- 


1.183 26 


423 85 


456 48 


41 16 


3.625 78 


319 81 


505 38 


702 00 


1.340 52 


230 16 


7.157 00 


140 69 


258 03 


522 00 


687 27 


- 


4.055 00 


43 27 


134 34 


314 05 


384 45 


26 94 


4.989 25 


839 86 


138 37 


199 50 


286 25 


72 78 


4.532 00 


410 48 


235 06 


495 00 


247 25 


113 89 


5.652 60 


367 61 


140 88 


373 20 


821 24 


211 52 


3.090 00 


121 44 


59 29 


382 90 


289 18 


53 42 


3.741 04 


76 04 


421 55 


202 15 


268 52 


77 10 


6.072 00 


176 74 


442 56 


804 40 


657 81 


120 91 


5.533 00 


118 07 


354 51 


875 04 


685 27 


119 66 
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194 
195 
196 
197 
198 

199 
200 
201 
202 
203 

204 
205 
206 
207 
208 



210 
211 
212 
213 

214 
215 
216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 
222 
223 

224 
225 
226 
227 



231 
232 



234 
235 



237 



Hanson, 

Sheffield, 

Townaend, 

Hamilton, 

Southborough, 

Rutland. 

Wrentham« 

Cdrain, 

Marshfield, 

Raynham, 

NorthboTough, 

BeUincham, 

Aouahnet, 

Duxbury, 

Sandwich, 

Aahland, 
Carver, . 
Salisbury, 
Northiaeld, 
Essex, . 



Buckland, 

Chatham, 

East 

Cheshire, 

Shelbume, 



Longmeadow, 



Newbury, 
Huntington, 
West Newbury, 
Freetown, 
Marion, 

Sherbom, 
Yarmouth, 
Norwell, 
MUIis. . 
Lunenburg, 

Plain ville, 

Chester, 

Rowley, 

Sterling, 

Westminster, 



Pembroke, 
West Brookfield, 
West Stockbridge, 
West Boylston, 
Weetwood, 



S443 62 
383 06 
242 90 
873 23 
306 61 

127 16 

420 19 
207 63 

42 65 
171 77 

561 33 
422 07 
439 02 
700 20 
136 40 

134 44 
339 92 
403 93 
727 64 
267 13 

134 22 
711 05 
392 98 
239 26 
460 53 

150 86 
508 05 
678 02 
843 50 
388 54 

58 04 

67 39 

499 82 

212 91 

229 72 

104 63 

92 85 

618 29 

421 47 
123 52 

481 70 
170 03 
1,816 15 
657 62 
286 32 



$28 02 



$75 00 
40 00 
50 00 

112 69 


27 00 
50 00 

60 oa 

37 00 


92 57 
31 00 
160 00 
125 00^ 
49 75 


48 00 
52 50 

10 oa 


30 OO 


60 OO 
50 OO 


50 OO 
50 OO 


2 OO 

25 OO 
55 50 
50 OO 
74 8(^ 


69 25 
47 60 
60 00 
54 25 


25 00 
50 00 
500 
50 00 
50 OO 


58 00 
50 OO 


127 50 
100 OO 
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ExmnnumMM von Supron or All 
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EjLFMI)ITU>M^FOB OuTUT, TbAB WMIIO 


— Ybab ufDoro Jura 80, 


1916 — Con. 
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■apport. 


ll 


■ 


1 




J 


5 


II 


. 


£ 




1 


1 


el 




1 


H 


2 


^ 


2 


S5 


^ 


S642 83 


$1,119 25 


80.102 71 


_ 






- 


- 


9.902 94 


- 


- 


_ 


1.041 88 


122 60 


11.818 23 


$640 54 


_ 


$640 54 


332 00 


36 75 


15.507 55 


- 


$117 45 


117 45 


2.077 12 


134 65 


15.947 05 


- 


78 03 


78 03 


1.817 55 


12 89 


7.248 65 


_ 


_ 


_ 


1.041 37 


- 


12.808 16 


75 00 


- 


75 00 


1.437 83 


1.915 48 


11.163 04 


1.108 01 


- 


1,108 91' 


3.320 00 


85 87 


10.965 32 


2.410 15 


- 


2,410 15 


1.054 80 


2.265 10 


9.213 80 


- 


- 


- 


1.965 05 


126 31 


12.149 69 


_ 


^ 


_ 


1.954 50 


1.159 73 


10.805 90 


- 


40 50 


40 50 


3.084 70 


1.959 37 


12.217 11 


- 






1.863 85 


77 34 


12,711 38 


. 


. 


- 


140 00 


78 95 


10.782 78 


- 


- 


- 


1.274 00 


277 55 


12.802 98 


869 71 


37 00 


006 71 


1.430 70 


- 


9.126 76 


- 


- 


_ 


725 00 


1.274 97 


7.816 81 


. 


- 


- 


010 18 


61 84 


10.789 31 


- 


- 


- 


483 07 


219 01 


8.808 29 


- 


- 


- 


1.004 76 


1.788 72 


10.269 71 


60 63 


170 55 


240 18 


332 63 


130 70 


0.527 07 




46 11 


46 11 


577 75 


4.480 00 


14.030 37 


1,000 00 


285 05 


1.285 05 


1,573 00 


1.388 00 


8,877 58 


. 


73 30 


73 30 


1.231 75 


312 66 


14.323 68 


- 


108 50 


108 50 


1.326 50 


600 70 


8,760 52 


_ 


_ 


_ 


869 85 


- 


0.834 54 


- 


- 


- 


1.474 50 


18 25 


10.244 47 


. 


854 50 


354 50 


611 65 


1.061 10 


0.461 02 


- 






1.444 88 


727 37 


10.648 40 


21,688 61 


630 55 


22,319 16 


2.515 04 


. 


10,243 57 


_ 


236 50 


236 50 


2.272 75 


- 


14.526 47 


707 10 


1,278 38 


2,075 57 


2.410 00 


- 


10.208 61 


- 


15 00 


15 00 


1.023 90 


4 00 


0.383 80 


- 


350 50 


350 59 


712 10 


7 50 


0.810 40 


174 00 


- 


174 00 


1.178 00 


124 61 


10,844 30 


_ 


_ 


_ 


8 64 


293 67 


10.454 06 


1.081 26 


- 


1,981 26 


979 50 


2,195 25 


0.236 45 


~ 


45 80 


45 80 


875 63 


15 00 


0.605 77 


- 


~ 


. 


1.065 95 


246 88 


0.308 22 


- 


- 


- 


1.806 00 


301 73 


11,100 47 


_ 


_ 


„ 


1.394 90 


1.546 85 


8.163 86 


- 


- 


- 


1.318 57 


1.658 00 


10,185 12 


- 


_ 


. 


2.428 50 


140 91 


12,000 60 


- 


- 


_ 


2.124 50 


2.066 90 


13,134 27 


188 23 


51 00 


240 13 
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TOWNS. 


Tbab 1110010 Dig. 31. 1914 






fBOK LOCAL TAZATIOM. 








1 










1 




1 


i 


194 


Hanaon, .... 


$7,824 12 


$27 13 


258 


$1,456 67 


105 


Sheffield 


7.510 05 


24 30 


289 


2.468 36 


196 


Towneend, .... 


9.158 02 


31 35 


185 


1,824 56 


197 


HamiltoDf .... 


14.611 55 


39 60 


69 


. 


198 


Southborough, 


13.318 01 


38 59 


78 


2,388 81 


199 


Rutland. .... 


5.959 30 


30 41 


197 


1,985 01 


200 


Wrantham, .... 


11.210 12 


43 79 


47 


1.748 69 


201 


Colrain, .... 


6.495 97 


21 44 


321 


4.308 77 


202 


Marahfield, .... 


9.830 87 


39 48 


71 


416 66 


203 


Rasmham, .... 


5.938 31 


22 39 


309 


4,996 96 


204 


Northborough, 


9.374 39 


33 48 


153 


2.191 60 


205 


Bellinffham 


7.043 80 


24 98 


279 


1.502 69 


206 


Acushnet, .... 


8.385 98 


25 41 


273 


2.869 36 


207 


Duxbuiy, .... 


11.676 05 


40 83 


61 


520 66 


208 


Sandwich, .... 


8.309 77 


32 72 


165 


2.022 51 


209 


Ashland. .... 


10.878 73 


29 81 


210 


2.320 66 


210 


Carver, . . . . ! 


7.097 10 


33 64 


151 


1,685 56 


211 


Salisbury 


5.875 00 


22 17 


312 


1.287 01 


212 


Northfield 


7.099 03 


27 40 


244 


1.848 01 


213 


Essex. 


6.469 07 


24 23 


291 


1.953 26 


214 


Buckland. .... 


6.947 62 


30 08 


203 


2.649 63 


215 


Chatham 


7.619 61 


32 15 


174 


1,386 15 


216 


East Longmeadow, . 


7,126 53 


18 75 


336 


6,316 76 


217 


Cheshire. .... 


6.440 86 


26 16 


274 


2,510 50 


218 


Shelbume 


9.006 99 


31 49 


181 


2.148 83 


219 


Newbury 


6.388 22 


29 58 


216 


1.863 11 


220 


Huntington. .... 


7,433 09 


28 26 


233 


2.469 62 


221 


Weet Newbury, 


9.410 57 


41 64 


56 


1.594 50 


222 


Freetown, .... 


6308 68 


23 48 


297 


2.583 08 


223 


Marion. .... 


8,700 10 


39 91 


66 


93 00 


224 


Sherbom. .... 


7.072 to 


32 00 


175 


317 00 


225 


Yarmouth 


13.425 00 


58 12 


15 


672 89 


226 


NorweU 


7.588 69 


29 92 


206 


2.735 19 


227 


Millis 


7.866 66 


28 16 


235 


1.836 01 


228 


Lunenburg, .... 


7,065 82 


28 11 


237 


1.930 51 


229 


Plainville 


8.979 36 


38 21 


83 


1.786 18 


230 


Chester. .... 


6.307 23 


20 88 


331 


2.959 46 


231 


Rowley 


7,105 03 


29 24 


220 


2.212 39 


232 


Sterling. .... 


8.179 22 


35 87 


111 


2.047 01 


233 


Westminster. .... 


6.050 00 


25 10 


277 


2.283 51 


234 


Pembroke, .... 


7,323 84 


35 38 


121 


2.453 43 


236 


West Brookfield. . 


5.246 25 


32 19 


173 


3.157 30 


236 


West Stockbridge. . 


4.581 15 


29 66 


217 


3.689 89 


237 


WestBoylrton, 


10.289 25 


41 83 


55 


2338 36 


238 


Westwood. .... 


13,972 46 


68 49 


6 


"" 
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Total Expendituhb fob Support op 




n 

.9.1 


if 


All Public Sohoolb — Day. EvnfiMo akd Vacatioii — 


Tbab BNDiifo Dbo. 31, 


1914 — Con. 




^i 




PBOM AUiSOUBCBB. 




1 




1 




1 
1 


1 


r 


1 




111 


_ 


»8,780 79 


$32 62 


278 


$1,022 61 


_ 


- 


9,973 41 


32 28 


281 


1.313 36 


— 


M10 03 


11.587 60 


39 68 


176 


1.313 36 


$206 56 


56 80 


14,668 36 


39 76 


175 


- 


- 


- 


15.701 82 


46 61 


113 


1.238 36 


- 


» 


7,944 31 


40 53 


166 


1.172 51 


- 


fi9 67 


13,018 28 


50 86 


79 


1,022 61 


- 


48 00 


10,862 74 


35 82 


217 


1,463 36 


- 


- 


10.247 63 


41 20 


164 


- 


- 


55 50 


10,986 77 


41 46 


161 


1,463 36 


- 


192 50 


11,758 39 


41 99 


143 


1.313 36 


» 


4 00 


8,550 49 


30 32 


315 


1,463 36 


28 62 


- 


11,245 34 


34 08 


263 


1,022 61 


- 


24 


12.196 95 


42 66 


136 


- 


- 


18 00 


10,350 28 


40 75 


162 


1,022 61 


- 


« 


12,694 39 


36 48 


210 


1.022 61 




529 00 


9,211 66 


43 66 


126 


848 01 


- 


1 13 


7,163 14 


27 03 


339 


848 01 


- 


240 48 


9,787 52 


34 83 


237 


848 01 


- 


15 25 


8.437 58 


31 60 


290 


1,022 61 


- 


„ 


9,507 26 


41 66 


147 


848 01 


„ 


- 


9,005 76 


38 00 


192 


1.022 61 


- 


29 52 


13,472 80 


36 46 


227 


1.172 51 


- 


- 


8.951 36 


34 97 


231 


1.463 36 


- 


500 00 


11,666 82 


40 76 


160 


1.022 61 


8 24 


37 79 


8.279 12 


38 33 


189 


1,313 36 


- 


378 00 


10.270 61 


39 06 


181 


1,463 36 


- 


- 


11.005 07 


48 70 


87 


1,313 36 


683 36 


- 


9.391 76 


32 39 


279 


1,313 36 


4 62 


- 


8.793 10 


40 34 


169 


- 


- 


579 50 


7,969 33 


36 06 


215 


947 61 


-. 


524 17 


14.622 06 


63 30 


30 


- 


- 


- 


10,273 78 


40 77 


159 


1,313 36 


_ 


38 00 


9.729 67 


34 87 


236 


1.022 61 


- 


- 


8,986 33 


35 80 


218 


1,022 61 


- 


78 85 


10344 39 


46 16 


107 


1,022 51 


417 07 


718 50 


9.986 19 


33 06 


269 


1,463 36 


- 


57 07 


9,374 49 


38 68 


186 


947 51 


- 


107 08 


10,333 31 


45 32 


116 


1,022 61 


- 


42 92 


8.376 43 


34 76 


240 


1.172 61 


- 


99 00 


9.876 27 


47 71 


91 


1,313 36 


. 


54 00 


8,467 65 


61 89 


72 


998 01 


- 


- 


8.271 04 


63 36 


57 


1,463 36 


- 


43 65 


12,671 26 


51 61 


74 


1,463 36 


- 


180 00 


14.152 46 


69 37 


23 


'— 


"~ 
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Valuahoit raa 1 












Pdvil di 
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Rati or Total 








^ 

S 


SCBOOL TkAB 

BNDDfO Jum 30. 
1915. 


Tax raa 11,000 
or Valuahoh. 




TOWNS. 


i 














|i 


•< 


^ 




^ 








1? 


? 


1 


1 


1 


i 


230 




1,238 


$1,805,563 


$7,808 


83 


$17 00 


234 


240 


Bedford. 


1.231 


1.858.077 


12,646 


32 


10 60 


136 


241 


Conway, 


1.230 


812.002 


4.186 


250 


18 00 


103 


242 


liuleton. 


1.220 


1.232.570 


6.732 
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164 68 


234 68 


160 02 


1.471 60 


163 80 


184 37 


344 00 


182 00 


18 50 
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1 


239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


MattapoiBett, .... 

Bedford 

Conway, 

LitUeton. 


S209 54 
84 13 

112 71 
87 99 

128 61 


~ 


$14 40 
50 00 

38 00 
38 00 


244 
245 
246 

247 
248 


Tisbury, 

Nahant, 

LlnooUif ..... 
Topsfield, 


844 38 
314 79 
114 19 
490 28 
580 86 


$53 76 
46 62 


150 60 

31 00 

200 00 

217 80 

26 50 


249 
250 
251 
252 
253 


Enring, 

Lakeville, 

Middleton. 

New Marlborough, .... 
Sudbury, . . . • . 


158 31 
129 26 

•86 33 
388 32 

44 18 


- 


35 40 
50 00 
10 00 
25 00 
50 00 


254 
255 
256 
257 
258 


Hinsdale, 

Stow 

Rochester 

Longmeadow, .... 
OakBlu£fi, 


500 88 
165 31 
371 97 
737 40 
2,181 10 


I 
82 


75 00 
36 00 ♦ 
31 50 
29 00 
25 00 


250 
260 
261 
262 
263 


Orleans, 

Hubbardston, .... 
North Reading 

Hanrard, 


243 81 

300 45 

91 19 

127 90 


2 10 


36 00 
55 00 
4000 
20 00 
25 00 


264 
265 
266 
267 
268 


Weimeet, 

Southwick 

Wenham, 

Charlemont, 

Berkley 


516 42 

362 92 

149 46 

69 61 

98 77 


- 


50 00 
46 00 
50 00 


269 
270 
271 
272 
273 


Russell, 

Norfolk 

Ashfield 

Becket 

Lanesborough, .... 


531 81 

66 38 

89 44 

528 55 

758 43 


- 


S5 00 

41 00 
V 2000 


274 
275 
276 
277 
278 


GiU 

Lyimfield, 

Berlin, 

Ashby 

Mendon, 


982 18 
84 79 
298 94 
192 69 
157 81 


- 


37 00 
85 50 
35 20 
25 00 
50 00 


279 
280 
281 
282 
283 


Enfield 

Southampton 

Brimfield, 

Whately 

Tyngsborough, . . . 


369 26 
354 81 
290 97 
303 98 
324 86 


« 


25 00 
3 25 
10 00 
30 00 
50 00 
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$2,183 10 


$0 52 


$0,353 71 


$5 13 


$698 39 


$698 52 


1,457 60 


2.998 50 


10.280 18 


92 77 


14 12 


106 89 


396 00 


- 


6.530 26 


- 


- 


- 


2,027 00 


- 


10.050 13 


— 


- 


- 




1.108 00 


5380 04 


- 


32 26 


32 26 


245 50 


„ 


11.445 31 


. 


171 40 


171 40 


497 00 


57 60 


7.579 95 


3,468 18 


320 66 


3,778 84 


235 80 


600 00 


12.786 57 


- 


207 74 


207 74 


3.075 84 


3.177 25 


13.572 03 


- 


- 


- 


1,307 50 


- 


8.357 93 


- 


•" 


•" 


1,000 60 


941 70 


8.448 67 


6.158 79 


15 00 


6.173 79 


1,881 20 


1,387 12 


8.573 39 


436 67 


- 


436 67 


1.540 75 


550 85 


6.016 84 


417 61 


- 


417 61 


449 00 


- 


7.355 72 


- 


- 


- 


2,599 97 


388 25 


10.261 82 


500 00 


200 00 


700 00 


746 00 


400 50 


7.699 27 


- 


- 


- 


1,885 12 


20 15 


9.425 60 


- 


10 50 


10 50 


1,527 20 


1,769 76 


8.718 55 


- 


- 


— 


795 80 


6,264 00 


13.393 41 


86 60 


47 20 


133 80 


325 00 


143 67 


9,837 59 


8,750 00 


— 


8.750 00 


1,932 00 


151 85 


9,780 49 


2,482 60 


- 


2.482 60 


3,058 58 


992 00 


8,697 14 


- 


- 


- 


1,523 00 


1.831 21 


6,877 74 


- 


- 


— 


2,140 80 


880 50 


7,131 67 


2,700 00 


408 05 


3.108 05 


3,756 50 


- 


8.111 96 


- 


"" 


"• 


1.105 50 


„ 


6.071 67 


- 


103 75 


103 75 


190 50 


403 00 


7.512 70 


- 


- 


- 


420 40 


2,280 59 


8.677 94 


- 


- 


- 


869 66 


149 94 


7.471 82 


- 


- 


- 


454 50 


1.087 50 


6.649 28 


- 


- 


— 


378 06 


945 80 


9.049 16 


25.254 21 


234 15 


25.488 36 


2.119 80 


1,244 47 


8.489 40 


- 


- 


- 


11 25 


- 


7,029 97 


- 


- 


- 


747 43 


1.277 94 


7,113 79 


— 


- 


- 


574 15 


1,621 86 


8,390 55 


- 


256 93 


266 93 


1,105 00 


581 00 


6,272 61 


- 


- 


- 


1.138 70 


1,717 37 


8,226 93 


215 43 


- 


215 43 


657 03 


1.918 20 


7,678 49 


- 


- 


- 


2.868 65 


- 


8,043 64 


- 


- 


- 


897 94 


11 77 


6,601 61 


- 


- 


~ 


918 00 


690 00 


7,801 48 


- 


- 


. 


298 07 


1.236 00 


4,834 39 


- 


- 


- 


1.384 65 


61 31 


11,021 50 


- 


26 21 


26 21 


744 63 


1.186 45 


5,620 39 


- 


- 


- 


2.434 00 


1.416 97 


7,541 56 
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239 




$7358 24 


$32 74 


164 


$1,230 85 


240 


Bedford 


9,603 83 


65 33 


7 


615 50 


241 


Conway, .... 


4.334 57 


22 34 


311 


2,277 76 


242 


UtUoton 


8,237 80 


38 32 


80 


1.772 51 


243 


Clarkaburg 


3,673 54 


23 10 


302 


1360 00 


244 


Tisbury, .... 


7.824 22 


33 44 


154 


1,835 01 


245 


Edcartown, .... 


5,791 66 


29 85 


207 


1.481 68 


246 


Nahant, .... 


11.676 52 


52 60 


21 


- 


247 


Uncoln 


12.260 16 


71 28 


5 


267 50 


248 


Toptfield 


8,297 93 


51 86 


23 


60 00 


240 


Erving. 


5.677 58 


23 66 


295 


2,160 56 


250 


lAkfiville 


7.017 07 


35 44 


120 


1,749 13 


251 


Middleton 


3,235 11 


23 96 


293 


2.865 76 


252 


New Marlborough, . 


5,850 71 


29 85 


208 


2,147 51 


253 


Sudbury 


8,221 08 


41 31 


58 


1,917 76 


254 


Hinsdale, .... 


4,792 92 


21 30 


323 


3,183 40 


255 


Stow, . . . . 


5,780 05 


27 14 


252 


2,004 55 


256 


Roobesier, .... 


5.379 83 


28 62 


228 


2,526 65 


257 


Longmeadow. 


10.626 461 


56 831 


18 1 


415 271 


258 


Oak Bluffs 


9,325 40 


46 40 


39 


604 09 


259 


Orleans 


8.242 86 


47 92 


34 


223 22 


260 


Hubbardston, 


4,578 09 


26 31 


261 


3.643 49 


261 


North Reading, 


4.430 43 


28 58 


229 


2.956 71 


262 


Sunderland, .... 


4.835 23 


25 86 


269 


3.157 97 


263 


Harvard, .... 


6.740 95 


60 19 


13 


1362 82 


264 


Wellfleet 


4,100 00 


27 89 


240 


1.687 40 


265 


Southwick 


5.457 10 


30 66 


192 


1,630 51 


266 


Wenham, 


7.918 71 


51 09 


27 


312 60 


267 


Charlemont, .... 


4.876 42 


31 67 


180 


2,478 54 


268 


Berkley 


2.858 18 


17 98 


339 


3.149 11 


269 


Russell, .... 


6,521 40 


35 83 


113 


1,706 24 


270 


Norfolk 


6,421 50 


35 87 


110 


1.009 66 


271 


AshfieW. .... 


5,720 69 


32 69 


166 


2.254 38 


272 


Becket 


4,258 27 


33 01 


159 


2.719 89 


273 




4,495 17 


27 58 


242 


3.089 01 


274 


GiU 


3,009 34 


19 93 


333 


2,501 51 


275 


Lynnfield 


5.984 84 


48 66 


31 


1,961 88 


276 


Berlin 


4.373 32 


31 92 


176 


2.415 62 


277 


Ashby 


4.815 77 


31 68 


178 


2.195 91 


278 


Mendon, .... 


4.114 97 


24 64 


284 


2.419 22 


279 


Enfield, .... 


4,500 00 


26 47 


259 


3.528 01 


280 


Southampton, 


2,140 00 


15 62 


344 


2.609 96 


281 


Brimfield 


5,152 04 


24 89 


280 


3.301 51 


282 


Whately 


3,044 40 


21 14 


326 


1.503 11 


283 


Tyngsborough, 


4,057 40 


29 83 


209 


3,040 86 



^ Expenditures for 11 months only. 
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$488 77 


$0,577 86 


$39 91 


173 


$1,022 51 


^ 


10 00 


10,229 38 


69 60 


22 


150 00 


- 


40 40 


6,652 73 


34 29 


250 


1.172 51 


- 


40 00 


10.060 31 


46 75 


108 


1.022 51 


- 


- 


5.088 54 


31 66 


289 


1.788 36 


- 


_ 


9.659 28 


41 28 


158 


1.022 51 


_ 


- 


7.273 34 


37 40 


201 


731 68 


- 


- 


11.676 52 


52 60 


66 


- 


- 


293 58 


12.821 24 


74 54 


16 


- 


- 


- 


8.357 93 


52 24 


69 


- 


- 


18 50 


7351 64 


32 72 


276 


1.022 51 


_ 


- 


8.766 20 


44 27 


128 


1,022 51 


$239 91 


59 90 


6.160 77 


45 64 


112 


998 01 


- 


45 00 


8,043 22 


41 04 


155 


1,172 51 


- 


18 16 


10,157 00 


51 04 


78 


1.022 51 


- 


15 50 


7.991 82 


35 52 


226 


1.172 51 


17 11 


905 10 


8,689 70 


40 80 


158 


1.022 51 


150 51 


252 00 


8,158 48 


43 40 


127 


881 68 


- 


. 


11.041 73 » 


59 06» 


441 


~ 


- 


- 


9.929 49 


49 40 


85 


150 00 


4 52 


545 00 


9.011 08 


52 39 


67 


_ 


— 


00 00 


8.281 58 


47 60 


98 


998 01 


-. 




7.387 14 


47 66 


92 


998 01 


- 


- 


7,998 20 


42 74 


188 


1.463 36 


- 


- 


8.103 77 


72 36 


19 


1.022 51 


840 50 


140 00 


5.933 40 


40 36 


167 


998 01 


- 


832 76 


7,920 87 


44 50 


121 


998 01 


- 


- 


8,231 21 


53 11 


61 


- 


- 


885 90 


7,740 86 


50 27 


81 


1.463 35 


— 


48 00 


6.050 29 


38 05 


191 


1.172 51 


- 


_ 


8.227 64 


45 21 


117 


1.022 51 


. 


- 


8.331 16 


46 54 


104 


1,022 51 


- 


819 00 


8.794 07 


50 25 


82 


998 01 


- 


36 00 


7.014 16 


64 37 


54 


1,172 51 


13 66 


40 00 


7.624 18 


46 77 


102 


1.172 51 


- 


150 00 


5.750 85 


38 09 


490 


1.372 51 


» 


325 00 


8.271 72 


67 25 


24 


1.022 51 


- 


472 00 


7.260 94 


53 00 


62 


1.463 35 


129 43 


122 07 


7.133 75 


46 93 


100 


1.463 85 


18 40 


- 


6.534 19 


39 13 


180 


1.463 36 


- 


- 


8.028 01 


47 22 


98 


1.463 36 


485 45 


- 


4.749 96 


34 67 


245 


998 01 


- 


1.060 00 


9.513 55 


45 96 


110 


1.463 35 


267 32 


140 70 


4.778 21 


33 18 


267 


998 01 


- 


132 42 


7.230 68 


53 17 


58 


1,463 36 


" 
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284 


Priiuwtoii, 


818 


$1,485,128 


$11,424 


36 


$16 50 


247 


285 


Dover, . 


798 


8,385.497 


62.578 


2 


560 


352 


286 


Royalrton. . 


792 


748.477 


4.989 


197 


18 00 


201 


287 


OrmnvUk, 


781 


533,297 


4.444 


233 


23 00 


26 


288 


Bolton, . 


764 


769.402 


7.301 


98 


18 00 


101 


280 


Oranby, 


761 


663.320 


4.574 


224 


16 00 


258 


200 


Petenham. . 


757 


1,162.425 


8,231 


74 


17 80 


200 


201 


BenutfdatoQ, . 


741 


568.150 


3,550 


308 


17 «) 


224 


292 


Dana, . 


736 


451398 


4,518 


229 


21 60 


68 


293 


Leverett. 


728 


392,009 


2.613 


347 


16 20 


254 


294 


Bozford, 


718 


1,607.673 


14,222 


29 


780 


350 


295 


Blandford, . 


717 


695.403 


6.560 


119 


21 00 


81 


296 


Boytoton. 


714 


544.894 


3.892 


282 


20 00 


80 


297 


Truro. . 


655 


423.085 


3.585 


305 


18 60 


170 


298 


Richmond, 


650 


610.338 


7.096 


101 


23 00 


20 


299 


Hampden, 


645 


475.157 


3.448 


321 


14 00 


300 


300 


New Salem. . 


639 


406.760 


3,447 


319 


21 00 


84 


301 


Cummington, 


637 


357.670 


3.764 


292 


10 00 


162 


302 


Brewster, 


631 


863,995 


8,554 


68 


14 00 


206 


303 


Egremont. 


605 


586.515 


8,500 


60 


12 25 


321 


304 


Burlington, . 


591 


997.624 


9.152 


55 


13 40 


310 


305 


Worthington, . 


569 


874.074 


3,740 


295 


20 00 


127 


306 


Sandiafield, . 


566 


438.292 


4,764 


218 


20 30 


111 


307 


Plympton, 


561 


457,043 


6.013 


138 


16 20 


266 


806 


Oakham, 


552 


367.774 


3.752 


294 


15 60 


272 


309 


CarUale. 


551 


492,404 


8.206 


75 


18 00 


102 


310 


HaHfax, 


550 


673.100 


8309 


72 


18 60 


170 


311 


Cbeiterfield, . 


536 


362.691 


4.168 


260 


17 00 


231 


312 


EaMham, 


518 


490.016 


4.622 


222 


17 50 


215 


313 


Savoy, . 


508 


194395 


2340 


352 


26 00 


3 


314 


Wendell, 


602 


512.869 


8,407 


70 


15 50 


278 


315 


Otie, . 


494 


292.963 


3354 


285 


10 60 


138 


316 


Warwick. 


477 


469.188 


5392 


176 


15 80 


268 


317 


Pelham, 


467 


439.172 


4,222 


256 


12 50 


320 


318 


Hancock, 


465 


415,230 


5,126 


188 


11 70 


330 


319 


New Braintree, 


464 


412.369 


6,872 


110 


17 00 


285 


320 


Rowe, . 


456 


263,554 


3,993 


276 


23 60 


18 


321 


Qreenwioh, . 


452 


252.643 


6316 


130 


20 60 


00 


322 


WestTiabury, 


437 


756.983 


3.770 


290 


00 


347 


323 


PhiUiprton, . 


426 


311.753 


4,518 


230 


20 60 


106 


324 


Hawley, 


424 


253.564 


3.054 


335 


22 00 


51 


325 


Werthampton, 


423 


266.468 


3378 


325 


10 00 


160 


326 


Paxton, 


416 


407.948 


5.999 


141 


20 00 


122 


327 


Dunstable. . 


408 


409.955 


9.110 


56 


15 20 


282 


328 


Plainfield, . 


406 


194.882 


3,194 


331 


22 00 


50 
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$3 78 


295 


20 


82 


19 


1 


147 


32.342 


124 


1 58 


349 


29 


103 


22 


m. 


148 


23,106 


128 


548 


193 


30 


128 


23 


- 


144 


24,806 


142 


6 67 


108 


12 


98 


26 


. 
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17.910 
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7 88 


41 


24 


78 


29 


- 


112 


16,788 


90 


7 10 


81 


37 


113 


19 


_ 


154 


22,789 


idi 


5 21 


210 


22 


97 


29 


- 


150 


23.128 


129 


5 92 


162 


19 


117 


30 


- 


173 


25.159 


147 


4 97 


226 


24 


65 


18 


1 


90 


16.161 


93 


577 


171 


17 


116 


12 


- 


160 


28317 


138 


1 89 


347 


34 


99 


16 


» 


189 


17,887 


101 


4 51 


259 


31 


85 


19 


. 


128 


16.644 


95 


9 81 


7 


24 


127 


32 


- 


146 


22,542 


131 


403 


289 


33 


91 


22 


. 


125 


20339 


110 


5 23 


209 


16 


74 


16 


- 


100 


14,727 


82 


4 84 


274 


21 
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22,799 


122 
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16 


71 


' 11 


- 


126 


20.280 


112 


588 


166 


22 


75 
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- 


97 


14,422 
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4 40 


270 


36 


57 


15 


. 


115 


17,297 


93 


2 58 


338 


15 


57 


12 


- 


91 


11,945 


65 


3 75 


299 


33 


89 


20 


„ 


116 


18,937 


104 


6 96 


92 


13 


100 


9 


- 


117 


16375 


89 


6 70 


178 


29 


76 


21 


2 


107 


14.013 


86 


4 03 


288 


15 


66 


18 
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84 


11318 


69 


6 53 


116 


17 


72 


15 
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110 


14.406 


92 


6 26 


138 


13 
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253 
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14 


50 
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57 


4 46 
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14 
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5 46 
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14 
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313 


3306 58 


302 


Brewster. 


3300 00 


37 62 


88 


2.197 89 


303 


Eigremont* .... 


1,512 11 


21 92 


315 


1,421 05 


304 


Burlington 


3,743 07 


32 34 


170 


1.937 01 


306 


Worthington, 


2,604 17 


26 04 


266 


3.065 44 


306 


Sandisfield 


2.500 43 


27 18 


250 


1,242 66 


307 


Plympton. .... 


1.842 48 


24 24 


290 


1,599 69 


308 


Oakham, .... 


2,400 41 


24 49 


286 


2,173 18 


309 


Carlisle 


3,080 89 


51 35 


25 


3.000 71 


310 


HaUfaz 


3,101 32 


38 29 


81 


1.772 57 


311 


Chesterfield. .... 


2.990 68 


34 38 


138 


1.019 54 


312 


Eastham, .... 


2.438 70 


23 01 


303 


2,131 94 - 


313 


Savoy, . . 


2,375 45 


27 30 


247 


1.002 36 


314 


WendeU 


2,284 50 


37 45 


91 


1336 61 


315 


Otis, . . . I . 


1,307 84 


17 21 


341 


1,905 47 


316 


Warwick, .... 


2.563 45 


29 47 


218 


2,627 86 


317 


Pelham. .... 


1.273 79 


12 25 


351 


2345 35 


318 


Hancock, .... 


1.951 15 


24 09 


292 


1.430 18 


319 


New Braintree, 


2,902 36 


48 37 


83 


2,972 52 


320 


Rowe, 


948 85 


14 38 


350 


1,701 44 


321 


Greenwich, .... 


850 00 


21 25 


325 


2,069 63 


322 


WestTisbury, ^ 


2370 76 


35 38 


122 


487 50 


323 


Phillipston 


1311 17 


26 25 


263 


1,934 46 


324 


Hawley. .... 


1302 44 


21 72 


318 


2.304 51 


325 


Westhampton, 


1300 00 


15 19 


345 


1,988 31 


326 


Paxton, .... 


2389 95 


33 68 


150 


2,409 01 


327 


Dimstable. .... 


1,707 13 


37 94 


85 


3376 48 


328 


Plainfield 


2328 58 


36 53 


103 


1,402 39 
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£n3 


All Public Schools — Dat, Evinino and Vacation — 


Year indwo Dbc, 31, 1914 — Con. 






ROM ALL 80UBCU. 


1 




1 






1 


^ 






Hi 


"§2 


Vtotn 


1 




1 




& 


$20 00 


S6.910 84 


$53 16 


59 


$1,022 61 




252 00 


13.133 58 


98 01 


9 


- 


_ 


469 40 


6.684 16 


44 56 


119 


1.172 51 


$161 7a 


172 50 


5.810 08 


48 42 


90 


1.463 36 


_ 


402 45 


8,598 29 


82 68 


13 


1,463 35 


- 


269 81 


7.359 91 


50 76 


80 


1,463 36 


. 


175 03 


8.251 80 


58 94 


45 


1,313 36 


- 


1,084 40 


6,141 30 


38 38 


188 


881 68 


_ 


60 00 


5.282 12 


52 82 


64 


1,273 01 


_ 


- 


4,109 88 


27 40 


336 


1.372 61 


- 


190 21 


4,872 14 


43 12 


130 


1.022 51 


_ 


170 60 


6.539 80 


52 26 


68 


998 01 


_ 


- 


8.397 63 


69 98 


89 


1.463 35 


_ 


77 50 


3.809 02 


32 28 


282 


1,273 01 


- 


9 00 


4.853 88 


56 44 


50 


998 01 


372 72 


- 


4.785 27 


34 68 


244 


1,198 01 


_ 


88 50 


5.554 15 


47 07 


99 


1,447 51 


101 84 


244 29 


5.355 50 


56 37 


51 


1,447 61 




- 


5.997 89 


59 39 


43 


1,463 35 


72 16 


- 


2.933 16 


42 61 


136 


881 68 


- 


- 


5.680 08 


52 11 


70 


998 01 


_ 


213 05 


5.882 66 


58 83 


47 


1,372 51 


_ 


77 40 


3,820 49 


41 63 


148 


1,273 01 


- 


2 00 


3,444 17 


45 32 


114 


1,081 68 


400 00 


189 60 


4.763 09 


48 60 


89 


1.081 68 




31 76 


6.113 36 


101 89 


6 


1.198 01. 


211 68 


55 50 


4.929 39 


60 86 


34 


998 01 


357 11 


- 


4.010 22 


46 09 


109 


1.273 01 


- 


284 10 


4,854 74 


45 80 


111 


1,198 01 


_ 


- 


3.377 81 


38 83 


184 


1,447 61 


- 


41 43 


3.662 54 


60 04 


37 


998 01 


_ 


168 75 


3,382 06 


44 50 


120 


1,447 61 


_ 


20 20 


5.211 51 


59 90 


41 


1,663 36 


- 


- 


3.519 14 


33 84 


258 


1,372 61 


_ 


13 00 


3,394 33 


41 91 


145 


1,081 68 


- 


18 00 


5.892 88 


98 22 


8 


1,372 51 


_ 


8 68 


2.658 97 


40 29 


170 


1.447 51 


239 51 


30 00 


2.949 63 


73 74 


17 


1.198 01 


192 82 


- 


2.858 26 


42 66 


134 


300 00 


_ 


54 00 


3,799 63 


55 07 


52 


1,372 51 


_ 


_ 


4,106 96 


49 48 


^ 


1,273 01 


_ 


304 82 


3,493 13 


44 22 


124 


1.198 01 


437 78 


- 


4.698 96 


59 99 


38 


1,198 01 


_ 


25 00 


5.108 61 


113 53 


2 


1.663 36 


- 


22 75 


3.653 72 


59 90 


40 


1,273 01 


721 72 
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YkLVknoK Fsa 










1 


"T 


PuioLOi AvnuoB 
Mmbmsop. 
School Ybab 

SNDOfO JUNS 90, 


Rati ov Total 
Tax m $1,000 
or Valvatioii. 






P 


S 


1916. 








TOWNS. 


1 














li 


1 


^ 




-• 








1*^ 


> 


1 


i 


1 


i 


329 


WindBor, 


404 


$205,222 


$4,028 


200 


$10 00 


128 


330 


Florida, 


305 


370,072 


4,800 


210 


25 50 


6 


831 


Monterey. 


388 


381,003 


6.684 


116 


14 25 


203 


332 


Tyringham, . 


382 


361.507 


10,041 


.40 


10 30 


144 


333 


Leyden, 


363 


227.065 


2.060 


337 


16 00 


260 


334 


Middlefield. . 


354 


214.802 


2.468 


360 


20 00 


Hi 


335 


Heath, . 


346 


235,723 


4,064 


270 


20 00 


116 


336 


Wales. . 


345 


250,358 


7,000 


104 


13 70 


304 


337 


Preecott. 


320 


210.220 


3,803 


281 


15 30 


281 


338 


Bozborouch. . 


. 317 


288.183 


4.237 


255 


14 00 


205 


330 


Chilmark. 


282 


305,051 


17.007 


10 


13 00 


313 


340 


Goehen. 


270 


238,001 


4.857 


206 


13 60 


806 


341 


Washington. . 


277 


200,875 


7.680 


86 


18 50 


180 


342 


Alford. . 


275 


200,400 


4,008 


275 


17 00 


206 


343 


Mashpee. 


270 


266,000 


6,487 


122 


18 50 


174 


344 


Shutesbury. . 


267 


344.102 


7.022 


103 


14 00 


302 


345 


Monroe, 


246 


185,650 


3,867 


284 


18 00 


108 


346 


Peru. . 


237 


167.356 


6,604 


115 


18 00 


200 


347 


Montgomery. 


217 


150,060 


5.681 


157 


17 20 


225 


348 


Tolland. 


180 


260,684 


14.482 


27 


14 50 


200 


340 


Gay Head. . 


162 


45,028 


15,000 


26 


11 00 


834 


350 


Gosnold. 


152 


818,868 


81,886 


1 


6 50 


351 


351 


Holland. 


145 


116,183 


5,806 


140 


21 60 


64 


352 




110 


141,882 


10,014 


30 


16 50 


240 


353 


New Ashford. 
Totals, • . 


02 


71.470 


6.407 


121 


20 20 


46 




417.205 


$504,163,835 


$7,041 


- 


- 


- 




State, 


3,366.416 


$4,602,065,500 


$8,506 


- 


- 


- 
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11,000 OP Valuatioh 










Atishdiaiicb Df Public 


fO« SCBOOL SUPMIT 


School CBxtim Dati, Sm. 


1. 1914. 


Day SoBOois — KzuDBROAKcnr. 

BLBimfTABT AHD HUOI — 


YiAB nromo Die. 










TiAE SMDOio Jura 30. 1915. 


31. 1914. 
















s 


S 




S 


i 


li 




1 


1 


¥ 


t* 

l^ 


¥ 




1 


ft: 


f 


S9 20 


12 


15 


52 


11 




70 


9.666 


57 


4 18 


282 


19 


61 


14 


- 


95 


11,231 


73 


2 48 


339 


11 


49 


6 


- 


66 


8.932 


52 


3 05 


328 


4 


48 


2 


- 


47 


5.474 


33 


5 92 


163 


19 


62 


13 


- 


93 


11,524 


68 


8 75 


18 


15 


58 


16 


_ 


108 


13.123 


79 


9 33 


10 


11 


47 


10 


- 


64 


9.266 


57 


3 14 


821 


11 


30 


9 


- 


41 


5.610 


32 


4 70 


248 


13 


43 


11 


- 


57 


9.048 


52 


5 13 


214 


10 


55 


10 


- 


68 


11.057 


60 


2 66 


337* 


2 


24 


9 


_ 


25 


3.393 


21 


3 37 


314 


4 


43 


5 


- 


53 


7.430 


46 


3 95 


292 


8 


43 


5 


~ 


55 


6.398 


36 


5 93 


161 


11 


40 


12 


- 


50 


8.314 


46 


3 77 


297 


4 


45 


9 


- 


47 


6.305 


38 


803 


329 


10 


42 


5 


» 


52 


8.042 


46 


307 


326 


13 


46 


5 


- 


73 


7.279 


43 


5 26 


205 


5 


18 


6 


- 


36 


3.804 


22 


4 09 


287 


5 


25 


6 


- 


29 


4.480 


26 


4 50 


261 


7 


18 


3 


- 


22 


3.023 


17 


3 38 


313 


4 


20 


3 


_ 


34 


4.738 


28 


1 38 


352 


2 


7 


1 


- 


12 


1380 


10 


3 62 


304 


5 


18 


2 


- 


21 


3,150 


18 


2 12 


345 


2 


9 


3 


- 


16 


2.460 


13 


5 32 


202 


3 


12 


1 


- 


16 


1.876 


10 


$4 74 


- 


15,558 


53348 


11.778 


1.513 


77,803 


11.971.837 


66.920 


$4 60 


- 


122.288 


428,916 


100,817 


27,013 


591.582 


92.793.785 


506.910 
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AmnfDANCB nf 










PuBUc Dat Schools 


PosmoNB nr 


PUBUO 






— KiMDKBOAirnBR. 


PuBUc Dat Schoom 


Dat Hior Scboou, 






ELBMKimRT AKD 


— KmnnuuBTEM. 


Ybar 






High — Ybar 


Elbmbmtabt Am> Hrae 


■NDnca Jnm SO, 






■MDHfO JvMi 30. 


-Jah. 1,1916. 


1916. 




TOWNS. 


1»16 — Con. 








1 M 8 


j 


\i 






1 


II 


1 






l« 


-< 


hi 


£ 


1 


il! 


1 


829 


Windsor, 


171 


60 




. 


5 








330 


Florida, 


166 


79 


- 


. 


6 


. 


- 


- 


331 


Monterey, 


176 


67 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


332 




168 


36 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


_ 


333 


Leyden, . 


169 


77 


- 


2 


6 


- 


- 


- 


334 


Middlefield, . 


176 


. 87 


_ 


2 


7 


_ 


_ 


_ 


336 


Heath. . 


163 


68 


- 


1 


4 


- 


- 


« 


336 


Wales, . 


174 


37 


- 


2 


2 


- 


_ 


- 


337 


Prewjott. 


173 


64 


_ 


1 


4 


_ 


« 


_ 


338 


Boxborouch, . 


171 


68 


1 


- 


6 


- 


- 


- 


330 


Chilmark« 


164 


22 


_ 


_ 


2 


_ 


„ 


_ 


340 


Goshen, 


162 


49 


- 


1 


3 


- 


- 


- 


341 


Washington, . 


177 


39 


- 


- 


4 


- 


- 


- 


342 


Alford. . 


182 


60 


- 


1 


3 


- 


- 


- 


343 


Mashpee, 


166 


41 


1 


2 


2 


- 


- 


- 


344 


Shutesbury, . 


174 


49 


« 


_ 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 


346 


Monroe. 


169 


48 


- 


- 


2 


- 


_ 


_ 


346 


Peru. . 


176 


26 


- 


- 


3 


_ 


_ 


- 


347 


Montgomery, . 


172 


28 


- 


2 


3 


- 


- 


- 


348 


Tolland, 


173 


18 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


349 


Gay HeMl, . 


171 


80 


„ 


„ 


2 


_ 


_ 


_ 


360 


Gosnold, 


188 


10 


- 


_ 


1 


- 


_ 


_ 


361 


Holland. 


177 


20 


- 


2 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


362 


Mount Washington, 


192 


13 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


363 


New Ashford, 
Totals. 


177 


11 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 




179 


71,699 


88 


376 


2.807 


131 


491 


9.061 




State. 


183 


641.088 


768 


780 


16.694 


257 » 


3.227 


81363 



> Academies or other sohools senring as high schools in towns, but which are not "under the 
order and superintendence of the town authorities," are not reported this year as public high 
schools. 
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PuBuc Dat High Scboou, Ybab bndimo Jem 30, 1915 — Con. 



I 

S 



1,515.170 
18,490,689 



I 

il 



190 
189 



8.434 
76,396 



BXPBNDCrDBB VOB 
SUFPOBT. 



$582,872 17 
$5,371,359 48 



.a 



$69 11 
$70 31 



BXPSMDITUBB POR 
BkULBOa AMD BXPEIfSBB 

or nntdPAJA and for 

HAI.ARIM or TRACHBB8. 



.a 

m 



$375,313 38 
$3,719,422 66 



$44 50 
$48 69 
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- 


EzmfDmnoi fob Buppoit or All Pubuo Bghoou — Dat, 
BniciNo AKD Vacation — Ybab niDoro Juin 30, 1015. 




1 
1 

■'1 


h 


i 

1 


1 




TOWNS. 




1 


l< 






c 


p 


ii 


|i 


329 
330 
331 
332 
333 


Windsor 

Florida, .... 

Monterey, .... 

TVringham, 

Leyden, .... 


$53 45 
84 00 
93 95 
45 00 
35 00 


$410 25 

313 15 

210 00 

97 34 

387 79 


- 


$173 20 


884 
335 
336 
337 
338 


Middlefield. 

Heath 

Wales 

Presoott, .... 
Boxborough, 


29 00 
58 70 
7 50 
61 43 
15 00 


332 10 
238 46 
227 67 
360 67 
99 83 


$240 00 


360 00 
85 00 

213 98 
65 00 


339 
340 
341 
842 
343 


Chilmark, .... 

Goshen 

Washington, 

Alford 

Mashpeo 


53 50 
17 42 
34 00 

49 82 


211 86 
205 98 
291 30 
252 63 
244 73 


550 00 


105 00 

228 00 
141 88 


344 
345 
346 
347 
348 


Shutesbury, 

Monroe 

Peru 

Montgomery, 

ToUand 


64 15 
23 00 
. 40 51 
19 50 
70 00 


234 31 
318 03 
253 22 
155 16 
171 50 


- 


171 00 


349 
850 
351 
352 
353 


Gay Head 

Gosnold, .... 
Holland, .... 
Mount Washington, . 
NewAshford, 

Totals, .... 


28 00 

31 25 
21 00 
25 00 

32 00 


100 62 

113 33 

160 00 

80 00 


- 


144 78 




$27,144 64 


$153,171 21 


$161,522 15 


$87,567 19 




^ 


$393,694 18 


$615,836 40 


$1,464,151 82 


$469.926 06 
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EtBHINO AMD VaCATIOIC — 




Yum iNDiMO Jura 80, 1916— Con. 










l| 

l"8 






•8 
i 


1 




i 




1 
8 


? 


1 


^» 


i 




1; 


1 


H 


P 


-* 


1 


2 


$1,998 25 


$31 81 


$98 56 


$54 40 


$84 25 


. 


1.747 00 


56 16 


80 29 


60 60 


63 88 


- 


1,133 00 


- 


179 23 


32 40 


- 


- 


1.112 00 


- 


31 34 


46 50 


73 40 


$83 09 


1.906 80 


58 21 


52 68 


53 00 


140 39 


20 23 


2,825 50 


41 25 


77 12 


94 35 


96 50 


„ 


1.304 00 


65 00 


38 80 


29 25 


57 87 


28 87 


896 00 


3 37 


51 12 


108 00 


82 96 


22 60 


1.476 00 


25 59 


39 90 


65 74 


62 38 


1 65 


1.808 00 


97 44 


104 78 


35 55 


97 00 


138 99 


1.380 19 


14 20 


20 34 


92 61 


52 37 


70 


1.254 00 


99 89 


- 


28 00 


54 83 


- 


1,834 27 


37 11 


55 82 


15 10 


49 20 


- 


1,402 00 


12 80 


38 85 


70 18 


72 00 


- 


425 00 


12 79 


103 44 


153 00 


74 16 


27 10 


1.137 50 


26 78 


16 52 


37 60 


34 79 


1 75 


1,103 99 


48 72 


98 72 


38 00 


136 86 


- 


1.219 00 


42 80 


47 13 


13 00 


43 25 


- 


1.188 00 


12 59 


19 19 


24 95 


28 75 


33 66 


555 00 


- 


98 72 


21 75 


34 00 


- 


1,105 00 


23 41 


49 42 


47 25 


51 62 


2 50 


712 60 


- 


50 96 


38 00 


36 75 


42 58 


702 00 


706 


17 81 


29 54 


18 94 


- 


1,000 00 


10 00 


15 21 


45 00 


12 50 


- 


518 00 


12 82 


26 51 


43 00 


26 69 


- 


$1,341,592 95 


$72,962 35 


$88,132 02 


$173,296 37 


$165,474 44 


$37,282 23 

j 


$13,325,134 05 


$491,158 68 


$674,801 13 


$1,522,516 82 


$1,009,460 75 


$298,379 48 . 
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TOWNS. 



EXPEM UlTUUB won SUTMWT OV AlL 

Pdbuc Schoou — Dat, Etbhuio ahd Vacatioii - 
YuMM mtnaxQ Jwm 30, 1915 — Con. 



331 



834 
335 
336 
337 



339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
346 
346 
347 
848 

349 
360 
361 
362 
363 



Windflor, 

Florida, 

Monterey, 

Tyringham* 

Leyden, 

Middlefield, 
Heath, . 
Wales, . 
Preacott, 
Bozborough, 

Chilmark, 
Goahen. 
Waahincton, 
AUord, . 
Mashpee, 

Shuteabury, 
Monroe, 
Peru, . 
Montgomery, 
Tolland, 

Gay Head. 

Qoenold, 

Holland, 

Mount Washington, 

New Ashford, 

Totals, 

State, 



$108 43 

229 09 

86 14 

261 27 

190 84 

180 33 
•174 68 

3 97 
48 38 

712 02 

61 94 

12 40 
26 49 

72 02 

17 93 

36 92 
10 09 
68 21 

4 60 

13 20 
509 68 

37 67 
68 28 



$130,776 86 
9978.970 65 



$6 00 



$26 00 
37 00 

20 00 
28 00 

20 00 
26 00 
26 00 
10 00 
10 00 

2 50 
12 60 
16 00 
15 00 



19 40 
50 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 



16 00 

10 00 

6 00 



$388 04 
$2,402 20 



$15,050 73 
$132,064 90 
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EXFMDITUBM FOB SdPPOBT Or AlL 

PuBUO ScBoou — Dat, Etwiino ahd Vacation 
— YiAE KfDiifo JuNB 30, 1915— Oon. 



EzPBNOITUBn FOB OUTLAT, TbAB BNDINO 

Jura 30, 1915. 



$859 10 
223 50 
610 65 
413 00 
103 50 

543 30 
1.272 00 
820 00 
462 42 
240 18 

187 50 
245 25 
31 00 
220 00 
700 50 

505 02 
481 80 
200 00 
222 80 
1,217 25 



473 95 
241 80 



$276 00 

75 00 

68 00 

281 00 

155 00 

300 00 
300 00 
180 00 
196 84 
360 00 

13 30 

115 50 
216 00 
312 00 

67 43 
98 28 
58 50 
231 50 
38 00 

4 29 

60 00 
100 00 
56 50 



$3,999 50 
2.959 57 
2.413 37 
2.453 94 
3.303 64 

4,849 45 
3.677 48 
2.642 01 
2.876 00 
3.958 79 

2.090 91 
2.035 27 
2.510 79 
2.527 46 
2.866 43 

2.163 18 
2.433 31 
1.937 50 
2,185 31 
2.215 72 

1.425 31 
1.421 62 
1.603 36 
1,415 38 
1,100 50 



$250 00 



$19 76 
5 50 



$19 76 
255 50 



$313,644 66 
$467,206 10 



$159,848 20 
$426,403 43 



$1,927,853 93 
$22,272,186 10 



$359,836 84 
$4,263,528 59 



$36,775 01 
$270,581- 85 



$396,611 35 
$4,584,110 44 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Qboup III. Towns. Population less than 5,000. — 1914r-15 — Con. 



TOWNS. 



TOML EzPWfDITUBB FOB SUPPOBT OV AlL 

Public Sohoou — Dat, EnNnro and Vacatioh- 
Ybab BicoDfo Dbo. 31, 1914. 



nOM LOCAL TAXATIOH. 



330 
331 
332 
333 

334 
335 
336 
337 
838 



340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 
346 
347 
348 

349 
350 
351 
352 
363 



Windsor, 

Florida, 

Monterey, 

TjrringhAm, 

Leyden, 

Middlefield, 
Heath, . 
Wales, . 
Presoott. 
Boxborough, 

Cbilmark« 
Ooehen, 
Washington, 
Alford, . 
Mashpee, 

Shuteebury, 

Monroe, 

Peru. 

Montgomery, 

Tolland, 

Gay Head, 

Gosnold, 

Holland. 

Mount Washington, 

New Ashford, 

Totals, 

State, 



$2,723 73 

1.589 56 

944 77 

1,102 93 

1.349 53 

1379 67 

2.199 72 

813 99 

988 73 

1,477 40 

1.051 61 
802 00 
1,184 10 
1,187 52 
1.053 54 

1,042 93 
569 58 
880 87 
650 00 

1.172 48 

152 04 
1.129 64 
420 00 
300 82 
380 00 



$2,392,239 54 
$21,174,522 79 



$45 56 

20 12 

16 58 
30 64 

17 53 

21 61 
37 93 

22 00 

18 31 
21 73 

47 80 
16 37 
30 36 

23 75 

24 48 

21 28 
11 87 
35 24 
23 21 
65 14 

5 07 
112 96 
21 00 
23 14 
34 55 



$33 41 
$39 13 



44 
332 
342 
193 
340 

320 
86 
314 
337 
317 

35 
343 
199 
294 
287 

324 
352 
123 
299 
8 

353 
1 
329 
300 
136 



$2,262 51 
1,217 00 
2,378 38 
1,418 00 
1,688 51 

2,468 98 
1,960 66 
1,405 01 
2,284 01 
2,717 36 

1,049 82 
999 14 
1,298 78 
1,647 38 
1,531 68 

1,274 76 
1,623 66 
1,905 01 
1,526 68 
625 00 

1,411 32 

800 00 

1,036 75 

1,167 17 

637 50 



$416,595 29 
$435,80186 
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Group III. Towns. Population less than 5,000. — 1914r-15 — Con. 



Total Exfuid i t u m fob Support op 

Ail Pubuc Schoou — Day, Etbnino and Vacation- 

Tbab SNDOfO Die. 31. 1914 — Con. 



S15 28 
13 50 



26 60 
207 33 



230 60 
28 00 



100 00 
87 50 



30 00 



00 



PBOU ALL lOUBCBS. 



$5,001 62 
2.820 06 
3.323 16 
2.647 43 
3.245 37 

4.679 24 
4.160 38 
2.247 00 
3,272 74 
4.104 76 

2.201 43 
1,888 64 
2.482 88 
2.834 00 
2,586 22 

2.317 60 
2.223 24 
2,786 88 
2.176 68 
1,707 48 

1.663 36 
1,420 64 
1,456 75 
1.473 00 
1.017 50 



$83 36 
36 70 
68 30 

70 76 
42 16 

52 64 

71 73 
60 73 

60 61 

61 60 

100 07 
38 64 
63 66 
56 70 
63 06 

47 30 
46 32 
111 44 
77 74 
00 86 

62 11 
142 06 

. 72 84 

113 38 

02 50 



12 

222 

48 

21 

140 

66 
20 
35 
36 
32 

6 

186 

28 

40 

31 

07 
106 

4 

15 

7 

71 
1 

18 
3 

10 



$1,447 51 

600 00 

1,372 61 

1.081 68 

1.108 01 

1.663 36 
1.663 36 
1.108 01 
1.108 01 
1.372 51 

1.108 01 
1.081 68 
1,108 01 
1.108 01 
1.156 68 

1.081 68 
1,273 01 
1.273 01 
1.156 68 
500 00 

1,372 51 
300 00 

1,081 68 
600 00 
676 00 



$274 07 



330 21 

273 10 
561 00 
258 73 



26 14 
136 06 



46 13 
1,000 06 



$40,470 37 
$264,647 03 



$2,858,305 20 
$21,864,471 68 



$30 02 
$40 41 



$227,520 44 
$228,768 70 



$13,316 71 
$13,315 71 
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INDEX. 



A. 

PAOB 

Abstract of school committees' returns for 1914-15, ..... i-zovii 

Explanation of , . ' ii 

Index to names and numbers of cities and towns, .... iii-vii 

Summary of ........... . 214 

Admimstrative organisation for schools, ....... 83--86 

Adult immigrants, education of, . . . . . 29, 58 

After-training of high school teachers, ....... 71 

After-training of teachers, 73 

Agents, Board of Education: 

For elementary education, references to re];>ort of , . . . 150 

For secondary education, references to re];>ort of, ... . 146 

For supervision of agricultural education, references to report of, 185 

For supervision of industrial education, references to report of, . . 182 
For training of vocational school teachers, references to report of, . 175 

Names of ........... . 5 

Report of, relative to Tieachers' Registration Bureau, . 159 

Agricultural education. See Vocational education, State-aided. 

Agricultural schools, county, 185-193 

Allen, C. R., extracts from report of, 175 

Annual reports and bulletins, financial statement, ..... 326 
Appropriations and exi>enditure8, Board of Education. See Financial 

statement. 
Appropriations and expenditures for public schools. See Expenditures 

for public schools. 
Art School. See Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
Associations, county and State teachers, expenditures for, .... 330 

Attendance, compulsory, 28, 74 

Attendance on public schools, enrolment, membership statistics, . ix,idxet eeq. 

High school enrolment, x, xx et eeq, 

B. 

Baldwin, E. C. See Business agent of Board. 

Blind, adult, instruction of, at their homes, financial statement, . . 333 

Board of Education, annual report, seventy-ninth, ..... 9 
Appropriations and expenditures. See Financial statement. 

Approval of high schools by, for certification to normal schools, . 220 

Detailed report of work of, 1915, 213 

Financial statement, Dec. 1, 1914, to Nov. 30, 1915 324 

Members and officers listed, ........ 5 

Boarding halls, normal schools. See Financial statement, etc.; Normal 
schools. 

Boston, continuation schools, ....... 47, 168 

Training of vocational teachers in, ...... . 176 

Boyden, Albert O., deceased, 12 
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HiiitaiiBiltr Suu }ConBfll School: f«cb 

A p p ro tif it tioiig. catp WMfi l iBif «id r eceipted iililuift tw a nimc haft. 33S 

DomatoffT, reaohne (pnpowd) MiaU f c to, US 

I oi« Albert G« Dojndm* dMnsBd* .... 12 

itofcportoC 193 

Priitot Comrty A g ncul t un J Sfo ool, ....... 1S7 

.adioot Jto Sdioot hwidmg 

I aetnrities of Boaid, 109 

iaCKiitorBo«d«E.C. Bflldvla. 110.193 

Dotics oC letter from CnmmiwJnnff Saedden rdatiac to, . 110 



c. 

CoDbridfe eolilaviiee of Bond of Edocation m e»-opm«ioD with 

litteiid0iiteofMliooli(1915) 2S7 

Cconodkoot 8e$SthociemmM. 

CertificBtioD of fa^ Miiool popilf to sonnal seliooli, .... 230 

CertificB«ioDofliiiliaelio(^tciidi0fs, 70.310 

C^gti6aetUm<4mtpnmUndemt»oiwebo6k^ 363 

Bmnhtireio, 130 

IVnimnot ccitiDCSt6^ ......... 365 

ITWIIIlllwy CCiUllCMe« ......... 9M 

BtfTDcstkm of ecrtilKftte 265 

Stattftiet rebitiiic to cnyniiuUioni for, 1904-16, .... 265 

Cartiiicrtkm of tMchww, 70,73 

Bailor 115 

ForStMe-fttdodbiiliaeliooli, 240 

CStmss, cofniiwinity, in fai^ sdiools, ....... 226 

ChrScf, eonfereoee of faicb idiool teMlien of, 289 

CoOacie appointment borauu, eo-openUion with Teadiers* Beeistntion 

Bureau, .......... 261 

CoOecee of MaMadmeefcte: 

ConfevRieee with, 40 

Departmente in, for traamng of teaelien, 68 

ConuniMion on Eeonomjr and Elficiwacy; 

Beeommandatione of , 112 

B^erenoeto, 9 

Reviow of report of , 88-115 

Commierioner of Education, DaTid Snedden, report of, ... . 22-88 

Comnranity driei in U^ echoolf, tearfring of, 226 

Compoleory ediool attendance, 28, 74 

Conforenoee: 

Cambridfe conference, June 28 to July 3, 1915, .... 287 

Cambridge; reeolutione adopted by superintendents in attendance. 288 

Hich school teachers of civics, 289 

School committees, 286 

list of, with names of places, attendance, etc., .... 287 

Vocational school teachers, 289 

Continuation schools: 

In Boston, 47, 168 

In general, 42.46 

Beport relative to 165 

Teachers for, 173 

Contracts for maintenance of training schools, ..... 106 

Correspondence cotirses for teachers in North Adams State Normal School, 201 

Correspondence teaching, 55 

Cost of public schools. See Expenditures for public schools. 
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PAOB 

County agricultural schools, 185-193 

Ck>uiity teachers' associations, financial statement, ..... 330 

County training schools: 

Bill relative to investigation of, 127 

Location, superintendents, also statistics, ...... 322 

Sui>ervi8ion of, .......... 62 

Course of study for elementary schools: 

Discussion of, .......... 158 

State advisory, for grades seven and eight, ..... 141 

Courses in normal schools, duplication of ....... 92 

D. 

Deaf children, education of, financial statement, ..... 333 

Defectives, mental and physical, education of, ..... 62 

Physical, 30 

Deficiencies in certain appropriations, financial statement, '. 335 

Delinquents, education of, 59-62 

Departments of education in colleges, 68 

Department of University Extension. See University Extension, etc. 

Disciplinary classes, 60 

Durgin, CyruB A., deceased, 13 



E. 



See Commission on £kK>nomy 



Economy and Eiffidency, Commission on. 

and Efficiency. 
Educational administration in Massachusetts: 

Certain fundamental requirements for, ...... 

Conditions adverse to, . • 

Local control in, . 

Needs of, 

Review of, by commissioner, 

Scientific methods in, ........ . 

Elementary education, devdopment of, . 

Essex County Agricultural School, . 

Exhibit, Massachusetts educational, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Expenditures for public schools, 1914-15: 
Auxiliary agencies: 

Libraries, ......... xiv, xxiv 

Miscellaneous (tuition, etc.), ..... xv, xxv 

Promotion of health, ....... xiv, xxiv 

Total for support, school year, .... xv-xvi, xxv-xxvi 

Cost per pupil, ....... xi, xxi 

Transportation, ........ xv, xxv 

General control: 
School committee and business offices, . . . . xii, xxii 

Superintendents' salaries, etc., ..... xii, xxii 

Lostruction: 
Cost per pupil for high schools, . . xi, xxi 

Principals' and supervisors' salaries and expenses, . xii, xxii 

Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous, .... xiii, xxiii 

Teachers, salsries, ....... xiii, xxiii 

Text-books, xiii, xxiii 

Maintenance of school plant: 
Repairs, replacement and upkeep, .... xiv, xxiv et eeq. 



78 
25 
25 
35 
21-88 
78 
35 
186 
14 



etseq, 
et seq, 
et seq. 
etaeq, 
et aeq, 
et aeq, 

etaeq, 
et aeq, 

et aeq, 
et aeq. 
etaeq. 
et aeq, 
etaeq. 
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( lor pubiie tfaoob — Comdmded, nuem 
OpetBtion of aefaooi plant: 

Fad, xiii, zznl «f m«. 

JjuritofB* aerriee, lio, zznl c< m«. 

MifHhin gooi exp€i» e » , im, zzm c< Mf. 

Ootlar: 

XCV ftlUipiUmty ........ XT, XZT Ct J0(. 

Sew grooodm, bniMtngi, altefBtioos, .... xr, xzr if m«. 

SUte rakaatifcm, pci rrn t ay of, 218 

Support of pobbe adioolff .... ztt-xrii* zzn-^ccrn cf J09. 

From an aoitreea; alao eoat per piqMl, with iwimrriral nnk of 

town, ......... xrn, zxrii cf acy. 

From local taxatioA; also eosi per pupfl, witb ntimmral nok of 

town, zri, zzri et mq. 

F. 

FinaDcua statement. Board of Educatioii, Dec. 1. 1914, to Sofr. 30. 1915: 

Aid to pupOs in normal schools, 333 

Ammal report and bulletins, printing and binding .... 326 

Blind, adult, inatruetaon of, at their homes, ..... 333 

County teachers' associations, 330 

Deaf, education of, 333 

Deficiencies occurring in eertain appropriations, statement, 335 

Bit^ school tranq>ortation. 335 

High school tuition, 334 

Incidental eiq;>ense§, also traveling expenses, of members of Board, 325 
Maaaachusetto Normal Art School, appropriations, eiq>enditures and 

receipts, 360 

Maaaachusetto School Fund 323 

Maaaachusetto Teachers' Association, 330 

Normal schools, State, a pp ropriations, expenditures and receipt^, in- 
cluding boarding balls, 336-^1 

Rent of oflices, in F<hx1 Building, 326 

Salaries of commissioner, deputies, agento, derics, etc., 324 

School laws, compilation of, 335 

School registers, census books, eta., 329 

Sight and'hearing tests, blanks, etc., 328 

Superintendency unions, 331 

Teachers' institutes, conferences of superintendento and school com> 

mittees, 329 

Traveling expenses of commissioner, deputies, agento, etc., . 325 

Treasury, State, receipto reverting to, 336 

Univerrity Extension, Department of, 327 

Vocational teachers, training of, 328 

Fitohburg State Normal School: 

Appropriations, expenditures and receipto, including boarding hall, 339 

Reference to report of, ........ . 195 

Framingham State Normal School: 

Appropriations, expenditures and receipto, including boarding hall, 342 

Bill relative to sewer ssrstem, 129 

Dormitory, resolve relative to, ....... 135 

Reference to report of, 197 

Free text-books, 34, xii, xiii. xxii, xxiii et acq. 

Fuel, expenditures for, ........ xiii, xxiii et aeq. 

Fund. See Massachusetto School Fund. 
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G. 

PAQB 

General sdence as a high school subject. ....... 143 

H. 

Hale, Joseph W. L., appointment of, as agent of the Board, 11 

Hamilton, Walter I., extracts from report of, 159 

Health, promotion of, expenditures for, ..... xiv, xxiv et seq. 
High schools: 

Approval of, for certification to normal schools, . 220-226 

Certification of teachers: 

For State-aided high schools, . 240 

Importance of, 69, 70 

Community civics in, ........ . 226 

Course of study, requirements, ....... 227 

General science in . 143-146 

Improvement in, .......... 38 

Lists of, grouped by population of cities and towns, . . 228-239 

Manuals of high school subjects, discussed, 147 

Principals of, salaries and experience (Usts of, by cities and towns), 228-239 
Proposals of agent for secondary education, .... 146-150 

Record card, .......... 227 

Special agents for, .......... 149 

State aid to, in general 240-259 

Belated tuition and transportation reimbursement for 1913-14, 259 

Five hundred dollar grant, ........ 242 

Towns not receiving, because of excess valuation, 244 

Towns receiving, 243 

Towns receiving, number of, 1903-15, ..... 244 

Transportation reimbursement, ....... 247 

Financial statement, ........ 335 

Table showing reimbursement for 1914-15, 249-259 

Tuition reimbursement, 244 

Financial statement, ........ 334 

Statistics showing number of towns, pupils and amount of reim- 
bursement, 1895-1915 246 

Table showing reimbursement for 1914-15, 249-259 

Towns not receiving, because of excess valuation, 245 

Towns presenting no claim, ....... 245 

State supervision of .......... 39 

High school teachers: 

After-training of , .......... 71 

Professional training of ......... . 150 

Training of, in general, 66-71 

High school teachers' institute, proposal for, ...... 148 

Higher education, .30 

Higher technical education, ......... 50 

Home-making education. See Vocational education. 

Household arts department, Framingham State Normal School, 197 

Hyannis State Normal School, appropriations, expenditures and receipts, 

including boarding hall, ....... 345 

Reference to report of , . . 199 
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I. 

PAGE 

Illiterates, sixteen to twenty-one years of age, school census data, iz, xiz et 8eq, 

Immigrants, education of, 29, 58 

Incidental expenses, financial statement, ...... 325 

Industrial education. See Vocational education. 

Instruction in public schools, expenditures for. See Expenditures for public 

schools. 
Intermediate schools, .......... 36 

Report relative to, 140 

Islands, children living on, transportation expenditures, .... 334 

J. 

Janitor service, expenditures for, xiii, xxiii et seq. 

Junior high sohooL See Intermediate school. 

Juvenile industries and vocational education, ...... 45 

K. 

Kindergarten schools, .......... 48 

Kingsley, Clarence D., extracts from report of, .... 146-150 



L. 

Legislation, school, .......... 31 

Proposed for 1916 14. 115-135 

Libraries, school, expenditures for, ...... xiv, xxiv et eeq. 

Local administration of schools, ....... 32, 83-86 

Rural schools, 150 

Local autonomy in educational administration, ..... 25 

Lowell State Normal School: 

Appropriations', expenditures and receipts, ..... 348 

Durgin, Cyrus A., principal, deceased, ...... 13 

Mahoney, John J., principal, appointment of, 13 

Reference to report of, 199 

M. 

Mahoney* John J., ap];>ointment of, as principal of, Lowell State Normal 

School, 13 

Manuals of high school subjects, 147 

Massachusetts Normal Art School: 

Appropriations, expenditures and receipts, ..... 860 

Development and growth of, discussed, 52-^ 

Reference to, 210 

Massachusetts School Fund, condition, also income from 1902 to 1915, 323 

Towns' share of, xxvii, xxxvii et aeq, 

Massachusetts Teachers' Association, financial statement, 330 

Medical inspection of schools: 

Development of. 33, 75-77 

Expenditures for, sight and hearing tests, blanks, etc., 328 

Statistics, expenditures for promotion of health, xiv, xxiv el seq. 
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PAOS 

Men teachers, ........... 28 

Men's nonnal school, .......... 28 

Mental and physical defectives, 62-64 

Minors, registration of, bill for, ........ 119 

Moyer, James A., appointment of, as director, Department of University 

Extension, .......... 10 

N. 

Normal Art School, State. See Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

Normal school. State, for men 28 

Normal schools, State: 

Administration and organiiation, ....... 64 

Aid to pupils in, financial statement, 335 

Appropriations, receipts and expenditures, including boarding halls, 33&-361 
Bill relative to maintenance of training schools, ..... 133 
Ck>ntract with towns for maintenance of training schools, . . 106-109 

Cost of training of teachers 90-92 

Courses in, duplication of, 92 

Criticism of, by Commission on Economy and Efficiency, . . 88-115 

High schools, approval of, for privilege of certification to, . 220 

Men's normal school, ......... 28 

Principals' reports, references to, 193-210 

Statistics, showing number of teachers, admissions, attendance, etc., for 

school year ending June, 1915 219 

North Adams State Normal School: 

Appropriations, expenditures and receipts, including boarding hall, 357 

Correspondence courses in, for teachers, ...... 201 

Reference to report of, 200 

o. 

Orr, William, deputy commissioner, extracts from report of, . 140 

P. 

Panama-Pacific Exposition, Massachusetts educational exhibit at, . 14 

Parental schools, ........... 61 

Pepper, C. L., agent of Board, extracts from report of, . . 182 

Plans for school buildings, supervision of, ...... 77 

Practical arts department, Fitchburg State Normal School, . 196 
Practice schools. See Training schools. 

Principals' salaries and expenses, ' xii, xxii et aeq. 

Public interest in education, 31 

Publications of normal schools, criticism of ....... 88 



R. 

Registration of minors, .......... 29 

Registration of teachers in office of Board of Education: 

Advisory committee, 261 

Co-operation of college appointment bureaus, 261 

Positions filled, 260 

Statistics for 1915 259 
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PAOB 

Registration of teachers, State teachers' employment bureaus in other 

States, 262 

Rent of offices, Ford Building, financial statement, ..... 326 

Repairs, replacement and upkeep of school plant, expenditures for, ziv, xziv ei aeq. 

Retirement ssrstem for teachers, ........ 33 

Rules and regulations of school committees, bill relating to, . . . 128 

Rural school administration, discussed, ....... 150 

Rural school buildings, discussed, ........ 157 



s. 

Salaries of commissioner, deputies, agents, etc., financial statement. . 324 

Salem State Normal School: 

Appropriations, expenditures and receipts, 350 

Reference to report of ......... . 205^ 

Scholarships, State, . . . 30 

School buildings: 

Elxpenditures for, including alterations and new grounds, xv, xxv el «eg. 

In rural communities, discussed, ....... 157 

Supervision of plans for, ......... 77 

School census: 

Bill modifying 119 

Data, Sept. 1, 1914, ix, xix «< aeq. 

School committee conferences. See Conferences, school committees. 

School conunittees and business offices, expenditures, . xii, xxii et seq. 

School committees: 

Procedure discussed, ......... 150 

Rules of, bill providing for, ........ 128 

School enrolment, membership, attendance, .... ix, xiz et eeq. 

School fund. See Massachusetts school fund. 

School gardening, reference to, ....... . 198 

School laws, compilation of, financial statement, ..... 335 

School legislation, proposed, ....... 14, 115-135 

School libraries, expenditures for, ...... xiv, xxiv et aeq. 

School registers and other blanks, financial statement, .... 329 

School year, length of , 34, x, xi, xx, xxi et aeq. 

In Fitchburg Normal School, 195 

Science, general, as a high school subject, ...... 143 

Scientific methods in educational administration, ..... 78 

Scientific standards in educational administration, 26 

Secondary education, development of ........ 38 

Secondary school teachers, training of, 66-71 

Sewer service for Framingham State Normal School, bill for, 129 

Sight and hearing tests, etc., blanks for, financial statement, 328 

Small, Robert C, deputy commissioner, extracts from report of, 165 

Snedden, David, commissioner of Education, report of, . 22-88 

Social economy, in relation to educational administration, 23, 24 

Spahr, Robert H., appointment of, as agent of the Board, 11 

State aid 29 

For high schools. See High schools, State aid to. 

For higher technical education, ....... 51 

For public education, ......... 86 

For superintendency unions, . ...... 276-285 

For vocational education. See Vocational education, State-aided. 
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state aid — Concluded. paqb 

Income of Massachusetts School Fund to towns, xzvii, zzzvii et teq, 

T6 noimal school pupils, 335 

State-aided institutions, bill relative to supervision of, ... . 132 

State-aided vocational education. See Vocational education, State-aided. 

State supervision of education, ........ 83 

Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous, expenditures for, . xiii, zxili et <eg. 

Statistics: 

Abstract of school committees' returns for 1914-15, . . . i-zcvii 

Cities, towns over 5,000 population and towns under 5,000 population 
arranged to show: 
First: (a) population 1910; (b) valuation 1914; (c) valuation per 
pupil in average membership, amount and rank; (d) rate of 
total tax per $1,000 of valuation, amount and rank; (e) ex- 
penditure per $1,000 of valuation for school support from local 
taxation, amount and rank, for last preceding fiscal year; (/) 
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